




















NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE FLITCH OF BACON: 


OR, 
THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH HOME. 





BY THE EDITOR. 


The Bacon was not set for them I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. 
Cuaucer. Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 


Part THE FouRTH. 


Che Waunted Chamber. 


I. 
How THE Room CAME TO BE HAUNTED. 


Down the dark corridor, at the very end, lies the Room. The fourth 
door, and the last. 

Tread carefully. The boards are rotten in places, and you may per- 
chance fall through them, and break your neck upon the pavement beneath. 
Shame to leave them in such a dangerous condition. Yet this wing of 
the Old House is so little frequented, it seems scarcely worth while to 
keep it in repair, Jonas thinks. A few years more, he says, and it will 
be altogether in ruins; if, indeed, it will last so long. 

Peep into those disused chambers as you pass by ; preserving amid 
woful dilapidation an air of former splendour. Many a lovely dame 
has rested there in days gone by. Conjure up, if you can, those phan- 
toms of delight. Re-people the deserted chambers, and furnish forth 
again their crumbling walls with the glories of the looms of Flanders. 

Strange noises the rats make! They swarm in this part of the house ; 
and squeak and gibber, like the sheeted dead, behind the hollow wainscots ; 
scampering after each other, and detaching fragments of wood and bits 
of mortar in their play. The clatter increases. .Are the noxious creatures 
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bursting forth in legions to devour us, as they did Bishop Hatto, in his 
Tower on the Rhine? No. ’Tis only the cat that has jumped down 
the chimney, and brought two or three loose bricks along with her. 
Shut the door, and leave grimalkin there, to keep those pestilent rats 
uiet. 

: How the casements rattle! The wind finds its way through the 
broken panes. Shield the light, or it will be extinguished. Those 
windows look upon the garden; and the tall trees, growing in front of 
them, cast a shade over the passage, making it gloomy, even at noontide, 
when the sun shines brightest. 

Well! we have arrived without accident. Here is the Room. But 
stop! before entering it, let us note the glass-door at the end of the 
corridor, communicating with a flight of wooden steps outside, that 
descend into the garden. Through that glass-door, and down those 
steps, Nelly and Frank Woodbine hurried, when the latter escaped from 
the bailiffs. Hastily soy an arcade below, running parallel with 
the upper corridor, and formed of open transom-windows of oak, sup- 
ported by a wall, breast-high; they made their way by tortuous passages 
to the cellars where Frank was locked up, as ‘Dieu narrated. 

But it is not merely in reference to this circumstance that we desire to 
call attention to the glass-door. Things less substantial, it is asserted, 
than the innkeeper’s buxom wife and the young gamekeeper, have glided 
through it, without stopping to draw back the bolt. A female figure, 
enveloped in a shroud, has issued, at dead of night, from the ad- 
Joining chamber, and passing, with noiseless footsteps, along the cor- 
ridor, has disappeared by that outlet. This phantom Carroty Dick, and 
others of the household have witnessed with their own eyes; and they 
will swear to the truth of the story. Nay, more, pretty Peggy happening 
to be alone on one occasion in the passage, was frightened almost out of 
her wits, by seeing a ghastly face, with hollow eyes, glimmering like fen- 
fires, stare at her through the door-panes. 

No one believes in ghosts now-a-days. Superstition has not a leg left 
to stand upon; or rather modern philosophy and scepticism have striven 
to cut the ground from under it. Yet, in spite of our incredulity, very 
few of us like to sleep in a haunted room ; and if put into one by chance, 
in an old country-house having fearful traditions connected with it, our 
slumbers are apt to be disturbed, though we care not to acknowledge our 
nocturnal alarms next morning at breakfast. 

But a veritable Ghost’s Room now awaits us. Let us enter it boldly. 

A cheerful fire at any rate, and ample provision in that basket of wood 
for keeping up the blaze. Merrily crackle the logs upon the hearth ; the 
flaming pile being supported by andirons, with heads like brazen shields. 
The cetiptgione is immense; advancing far into the room, and 
springing to the very ceiling. In the centre of the upper compartment, 
once fairly painted and gilded, may be discerned the proud blazonry of 
the Fitzwalters. On either side of the many-quartered ’scutcheon, and 
placed in a little niche, a saintly image; the outer pilasters crowned 
with busts. The floor of black polished oak; the wainscots of the same 
wood, and partly hung with faded tapestry ; one piece of which, bearing 
date 1450, is worked with the following legend : 
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EX pray Grov blesse the life 

Of Sir Malter Fitzwalter, his Wife, 

And all the Chilvren that with him wonnes, 
Dis fibe Daughters anv seben Sonnes. 


Another piece of tapestry, yet older, represents the good Samaritan, 
engaged in his office of charity. Here and there, portraits of the 
family painted upon panels. The ceiling is enriched with elaborate tra- 
cery, and there is a deep bay-window with stained glass in it, across which 
a heavy curtain can be drawn, if need be. The moon shines through 
the window now. Not much furniture, but what there is, ancient, 
and in keeping with the room; consisting of a carved oak livery- 
cupboard, a high-backed chair or two with deep cushions, a tabouret, 
covered with faded velvet, and a small dressing-table, on which a fringed 
cloth is spread, near the window, with an antiquated and almost useless 
mirror, leaning over it from the wall. On the opposite side of the re- 
cess, an old embroidered prie-dieu, with a crucifix placed above it. 
Neither have been disturbed, out of respect to the memory of the last 
ill-fated Lady Fitzwalter, who was wont to offer up her prayers there. 
Two deep roomy closets, screened with arras : one opposite the fireplace ; 
the other near the prie-dieu. 

Facing the window, to the left of the door, a great gloomy bed- 
stead. Its lofty tester of black walnut-tree touches the ceiling ; its twisted 
pillars and carved back are of the same dusky material ; and the thick 
curtains, once of purple stuff woven with gold thread, have acquired by 
age a sombre, funereal look. 

The fire burns cheerily; the moon shines brightly ; yet neither fire- 
light nor moonlight can dispel that chamber’s gloom: a gloom, perceptible 
to the feelings rather than to the sight, and communicating an undefined 
sense of awe and mystery. Within that room, you feel, as it were, on 
the confines of the spiritual world, afd in spite of all efforts to the con- 
trary, begin to yield to the influence breathed from that dread unknown 
region. Thoughts to make the flesh creep, and the blood run cold, irre- 
sistibly assail you, and will not be chased away. Imagination peoples 
the brain with phantoms; but these distempered creations seem to have a 
strange and inexplicable connexion with visionary beings of a different 
order, which await but the fitting moment, when the intruder on their 
domain shall be duly impressed by their shuddering influence, to appear 
and hold communion with him. No one, who has slept within that 
chamber, of late years, but has experienced sensations like to these, 
however resolutely he may have battled with them. Ifhe has escaped an 
actual supernatural visitation as well, he may esteem himself singularly 
fortunate. Those, who have beheld the ghost, do not desire a repetition 
of the sight. 

With this chamber the tragic history of the hapless Lady Fitzwalter, 
whose spirit still haunts the scene of her earthly sorrows, is intimately 
connected ; since within it occurred most of the events that brought her 
life to an untimely close. Here she came as a bride, when her sur- 
passing beauty held captive Sir Walter’s affections, until jealous doubts 
and fancies estranged them. In it was born their son; whom his father, 
perplexed by the tormenting fiend, would not look upon; and whom 
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his mother, deeming the babe’s innocent face would melt the moody 
man’s self-hardened heart, carried to him, well-nigh causing the poor 
child’s destruction. 

Here her tears were plentifully shed after that sad occurrence ; and feel- 
ings of resentment at first enkindled by the wrongful suspicion entertained 
of her, and the harsh treatment she experienced, were gradually softened 
by returning love. Here took place-the misconstrued and fatal interview 
between the afflicted lady, anxious to regain the place she had lost in 
her husband’s heart, and their mutual friend; interrupted so terribly by 
Sir Walter himself, guided by the faithless confidante. 

Sir Walter came through the closet opposite the fireplace, which com- 
municates by a secret door with the next chamber, and as he drew aside 
the arras, and gazed upon her with flashing eyes and infuriated counte- 
nance, the unfortunate lady felt she was doomed, and that no time would 
be allowed her for justification. Yet she prevented instant bloodshed. The 
blow that was to pierce the bosom of a friend was not struck then. 

O, the agony of that night! when husband and friend were gone ; 
pledged to meet at daybreak in mortal conflict. In vain did she seek out 
Sir Walter, and protest her innocence: in vain supplicate for mercy. 
He was deaf to all she said. And Heaven seemed equally deaf to her 
prayers, for though she passed the whole night on her bended knees in 
earnest entreaties for its interference, the catastrophe was not to be 
averted. 

A note from her lord, written in pencil at the place of meeting, in- 
formed her that Montfichet was killed. On receipt of it, she shed no 
more tears, and prayed no longer. Rising up as if to utter imprecations 
upon his slayer, she became suddenly dumb. ‘The torpor of despair had 
seized her. 

She was indeed alone. Her child had been sent away by Sir Walter's 
command, and’no one knew what hail become of him. Thus the only link 
that might have bound her to the world was snapped asunder. What had 
she to live for now? 

O! if this chamber could but echo back the groans and heart-piercing 
ejaculations she uttered! And such woful sounds have been heard 
within it, as if the poor lady were weeping and lamenting still. Death 
would seem to have brought her neither rest, nor respite from earthly wo. 
Perhaps, because her end was sinful. 

She was found, one morning, lifeless and cold within her bed, with an 
empty phial of laudanum in her grasp—thus proclaiming the manner of 
her death. She could not have lasted long, for she was wasted almost to 
a skeleton. But that did not make her crime the less. 

In this very bed they say she died. 
And so the Room came to be haunted. 
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Il, 


Toucuine A Mystertous Box FOUND IN THE CLOSET; AND ITS 
CONTENTS. 


Two persons are in the Room just now. 

One, seated on the edge of a large black portmanteau, set on end, and 
inscribed with the name of Dr. Pxo7, is whistling in a low key the air of 
the lovelorn ditty—“Z am a poor Shepherd undone,”—and gazing 
sentimentally at the crackling logs, fancying they typify his own 
scorched condition. The other, having put the place in order as well 
as she can, is vainly trying to polish the surface of the dim old mirror, 
in which she beholds no flattering reflection of a very pretty countenance. 

“A plague on the glass! how wrinkled and ugly it makes a body 
look,” Peggy cried, abandoning her task in despair ;—* I can’t abide a 
mirror like this, and if I'd my own way, I’d break it into fifty shivers, 
that I would.” 

** Jist becos it tells truth, and shows you as you be, Peggy,” Carroty 
Dick replied. ‘ Now that’s the sort 0” plain-spoken glass I likes.” 

“But you don’t think me old and ugly I’m sure, Dick?” the little 
syren rejoined, laying her hand affectionately on his shoulder. 

And as the enamoured ostler looked up and met her tender eyes, he 
couldn’t, for the life of him, say he did. Still, he felt very jealous; the 
recollection of several circumstances that had recently taken place galling 
him sorely. 

“No great matter what I thinks, Peggy,” he said. ‘ My love’s o’ no 
mich consequence it seems; an’ I’m no worth havin’ when any one better 
is by.” 

a How can you tell such stories, Dick?” Peggy rejoined, coaxingly. 
*¢ You’ve been in a shocking bad humour all night, and deserve scolding, 
that you do, you cross thing.” 

‘¢ And what’s put me in a bad humour?” Dick asked, reproachfully. 
“‘Haven’t I had cause? Didn’t I see s 

‘‘Stuff and nonsense! you’ve seen nothing,” she interrupted, stop- 
ping his mouth. “It’s all ‘ancy. Well, now, I’ve quite done here, 
so we may go down stairs. Just heap a few more logs on the fire. The 
room looks tolerably comfortable ; but I wouldn’t sleep in it for all Essex. 
Do you know, Dick, they say she died in that bed ?” 

“No; do they? What the poor lady?” 

“Yes. But don’t let’s talk of her. I feel a sort of shivering and all- 
overishness, whenever I think of the face I saw at the glass-door. Oh! 
good gracious! what’s that ?” 

“Only the portmantle a-tumbled down,” Dick rejoined. ‘I hope 
there be nothin’ wrong in it. It be a smartish size, but mich too sma’ 
to hold a man.” 

“Oh! Gimini! You don’t think there’s a man in it, Dick ?” 

“Tf I did, I’d make short wi’ him. T’d stick the red-hot poker down 
his throat. But the portmantle’s woundy heavy, anyhow. My back aches 
consumedly wi’ carryin’ on it up-stairs.” 

“ Shouldn’t you like to see it opened, Dick ?” 
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“ No—I can’t say I’ve any sich curiosity. But my stars! Peggy, 
look theere !” . 

“ Wh—where ?—wh—what is it you see?” she inquired, in great 
trepidation. 

‘The old gentleman,” Dick rejoined. 

“ The old gentleman—below ?” 

“ Yes—yes—no—no—not him—the old gentleman down stairs, Look 
at that picter,” pointing to one of the painted panels. “ It’s as like him 
as two peas.” 

So it is, I declare,” Peggy replied, examining the portrait—-“ only 
younger, and a great deal better looking.” 

“ Pegey> youre like missis—always set on good looks.” 

“ Not a word against missis, Dick. I won’t allow it. My aim is to 
resemble her, and if ever you and I come to be married, I trust we shall 
get the Flitch.” 

“T’m afeard we stand but a poor chance of it, Peggy,” Dick replied, 
scratching his red poll. 

“That may be your opinion, but it’s not mine, sir,” she rejoined, 
sharply.: ‘ Talkin’ of likenesses, whom do you think this picture re- 
sembles?” pointing to another panel, on which was represented the 
kneeling figure of a knight in complete armour, with his helmet lying 
near him. 

“ Whom do I think? why Frank Woodbine to be sure. It’s jist his 
nose an’ chin—and his brown curly locks.” 

“ Right, Dick. *Tis Frank to the very life. I wonder I never noticed 
the likeness before. But I’ve always been too much frightened to look 
about me carefully. Do you know, Dick, I’m dying to see the inside 
of those two closets.” 

“Dear! dear! how full of cur’osity you be, Peggy !” 

“Tt’s the priv’lege of my sex, Dick. I'll just take a peep now. Keep 
close behind me, in case anything should appear.” 

As she spoke, she went to the nearest closet (Dick following her), and 
cautiously, and not without misgiving, lifted the arras. Nothing met her 
view except a box, which her quick eye detected in an out-of-the-way 
corner. 

“ Bring it out, Dick,” the inquisitive damsel cried. ‘I must have 
‘it opened.” : 

The ostler obeyed. The box, on examinatien, proved to be locked. 

“ Plague on’t! how provoking!” Peggy exclaimed. ‘I wonder whether 
we can find the key. I dare say it’s in the closet.” 

After some search the object of their quest was found on the floor, 
where no doubt it had dropped, and Peggy’s curiosity seemed in a fair 
way of gratification. On being opened, however, the box was found to 
contain ba an old white handkerchief, with several dark brown stains 
upon it. One of these, deeper, darker, and larger than the rest, at- 
tracted Peggy’s particular attention. She guessed at once the cause of 
the spots. 

Holding up the handkerchief to the astonished ostler, whose red locks 
bristled with terror, she exclaimed, in thrilling aecents—“ Blood, Dick— 
blood! Murder has been done here—murder !” 
“ Lor’ bless us! I hope not,” the ostler replied. 
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“It has,” she rejoined. “Ithas. Stay! there’s something inside this 
handkerchief, that may lead to the detection of the murderer.” 

And she unfolded it with trembling hands. 

Two letters, and a small phial. 

The first note she touched was a mere scrap of paper; the writing on 
it traced in pencil. It was addressed to Lady Fitzwalter. With prying 
eyes she devoured it. Brief and terrible, it ran thus: 


“‘ This handkerchief is dyed in the life-blood of your lover. With it 
I have wiped the blade that has pierced his heart. Never again will you 
behold the husband you have dishonoured, but who is now avenged. 
Never again will you behold your child, who shall neither bear my 
name, to which he has no title, nor hold my estates, to which he has no 
rightful claim. Live in peace if you can! W. FW.” 


Peggy read this savage missive twice over, without fully comprehend- 
ing its meaning, and then turned to examine the other letter. It was 
addressed to Sir Walter Fitzwalter, and the seal, which was of black wax, 
was still unbroken. The chambermaid had few scruples ; and if she had, 
her curiosity was so highly excited, that it would have overcome them 
now. Accordingly, she was just on the point of opening it, when her 
purpose was arrested by a startling sound from the closet. 

Some one appeared to be stirring within it, though she knew it to be 
quite empty. 

Consulting Dick with a look, she read in his white cheeks that he had 
heard the strange sound too. : 

‘See who it is,” she whispered. 

Dick shook his head. ‘ Hist!” he cried. 

A profound sigh—such as only could proceed from a heavily-laden 
breast. At the same time, a singular vibration was felt throughout the 
chamber. And the candle seemed in their eyes to burn blue. 

As they looked at each other in affright, the arras was wafted forward. 
It might be by the wind—though how came the wind to blow there? 
More likely, as it seemed to them, the spectre was coming forth. 

They saw nothing more. Leaving the box where it was, and the 
letters and bloodstained handkerchief on the floor, they made their way 
out of the room. 

Flying along the corridor, and thinking the ghost was at their heels, 
they never stopped till they reached the great gallery overlooking the hall. 
They then considered what was to be done. After awhile, Peggy, re- 
gaining a little confidence, and calling to mind the state of disorder in 
which she had left the room, was for going back to remove the damning 
proofs of her curiosity, and put the mysterious box into the closet; but 
no persuasions could induce Dick to accompany her, and she dared not re- 
turn alone. So, since there was no remedy, she was obliged to submit; 
her only chance being to attend the old gentleman to his chamber, 
when she might be able to remove the evidences against her while he was 
by. This she resolved to do; but when Dr. Plot took the candle from 
her at the foot of the staircase, where she had held herself in readiness 
for his departure for the night, his looks so alarmed her, that quite for- 
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getting what she was about, she did not even recover her presence of 
mind till he had disappeared. It was then too late, and discovery was 
inevitable. But now seized by a new curiosity to ascertain what the 
old gentleman did on finding the things, she coaxed Dick to bear her com- 
pany as far as the gallery; but it took full half an hour’s persuasion of the 
most wheedling kind to induce him to move another step. However, 
she accomplished her purpose at last—as a woman generally contrives 
to do, when resolved to carry a point—and the end of their muttered 
conference was overheard by Frank Woodbine, while concealed in the 
secret recess. 

Treading on tiptoe, they gained the door. 

They listened, and thought they heard a deep groan. Another, deeper 
still—then all was silent. No keyhole through which they could see 
what was going on inside—no crevice in the boards to answer the 
same purpose. Resolved not to be baulked, however, Peggy had just 
made up her mind to knock, on some pretence or other, when her arm 
was grasped by Dick, who exclaimed, in accents of wildest terror, 

** There it be !—there it be!”’ 

At once comprehending his meaning, and only venturing to cast a side 
look at the glass-door, behind which she fancied something white could 
be distinguished, she instantly took to her heels with her companion. 
On reaching the gallery, their terror was brought to a climax by the 
unmistakeable appearance of a mail-clad phantom. 

Though Peggy was well-nigh thrown into fits at the sight of this 
appalling spectre, so much more dreadful than anything she could have 
imagined, she did not fail to mark its resemblance to the knightly figure 
painted on the panel in the Haunted Chamber. The features were the 
same, though stained with blood, and more ghastly. It must be the 
old knight come from his tomb in the Priory Church to punish her in- 
discretion. 

Scream after scream,—enough to bring the Old House about her ears! 
Poor Dick could scarcely sustain her. 


III. 
VISIONS: AND A VOICE FROM THE TOMB. 


He, too, went down the dark corridor, slowly and silently. He, too, 
hesitated at the door, sighing as he opened it. 

He knew that Room well. Alas! too well! 

Profound emotions were awakened in his bosom as he set foot within 
it- Scenes of other days arose before him with the vividness of reality. 
He beheld himself in the full vigour of manhood, ardent, impassioned, 
blessed with the hand of her he loved, and anticipating a cloudless future. 
He beheld her, as she.was when he first called her his own ; young, fresh, 
superbly beautiful. Her accents were those of endearment; her looks, 
tenderness and love. They smote him now like a poniard’s point driven 
—e~ very heart. He did not think he could have borne a pang so keen, 

live. 
- His torture was not yet ended. He saw her standing before the 
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mirror, tiring her jetty hair; her stately figure and her marble neck 
ravishing him with admiration. A picture of beauty never to be 
effaced from his memory. But it was maddening now. Why, he asked 
in despair, could: not the past be recalled—or for ever cancelled ? Why 
could not men live their lives over again, to repair the wrongs they had 
done, and regain lost happiness ? 

Pressing his hands before his eyes he tried to shut out the beautiful, 
but agonising vision. “Not being presented to the visual ray, but to the 
mind, it could not be excluded. Staggering towards a chair, he sank 
upon it: a prey to intolerable anguish. Avenging furies beset him, and 
lashed him with whips of steel. His groans and frantic ejaculations 
might have awakened pity even in those who had suffered from his 
severity and injustice. 

He could not rest. He strode about the room. He even thought 
of quitting the house; denouncing himself as a madman for having 
come within it at all. But where was he to go? He must endure the 
torture. Perhaps it would subside. Little hope of it. 

He walked to the fire. Ay, there he stood where he had stood 
years ago. O, how unlike his former self! how different in feeling. 
Then, he had some youth left—and at least, had hope. Now, he was an 
old, broken man ; crushed by the weight of despair; self-widowed ; self- 
exiled; a stranger to his kinsmen. No fond accents had ever termed 
him—“ Father.” 

The latter wrong, at least, could be repaired. Pride might oppose the 
step as humiliating. Goto! It must be taken. Abase thyself to the dust, 

ud man. Expiate, so far as thou canst, the wrongs thou hast com- 
mitted. Bow the stiff neck, and bend the stubborn knee. Make ample 
reparation; and then have done with a world, that has long since done 
with thee. 

Arriving at this determination, he grew somewhat more composed, 
but his trouble was awakened anew, by the discovery of the hand- 
kerchief, which he had not as yet remarked. 

Picking it up, he started as if a serpent had stung him. He knew 
whose it was, and in whose blood it was imbrued. He recognised his 
own cypher worked in the corner—by her / 

Another vision arose—very different from the first, and far more terrible. 

Grey dawn, with scarce light enough to see an object distinctly, re- 
vealed two men in a secluded spot, with swords crossed in conflict. They 
were duellists. Their seconds stood by, anxiously watching each pass they 
made, and glad when a thrust was successfully parried. A slight wound 
might, they hoped, end the fight. Such was not the intention of one of the 
combatants, a stern man, the peculiarity of whose posture showed him to 
be lame, and who breathed nothing but vengeance. Suddenly he made a 
feint, his adversary replied, laid himself open, and the vengeful sword 
passed through his breast to the hilt. The blade was drawn forth, and he 
fell. He essayed to speak, but could not—and fixed an imploring and 

‘forgiving look upon his slayer. The other was unmoved. Regarding his 
expiring foe with a look of gratified vengeance, he calmly wiped his 
dripping sword. Then tearing a leaf from his tablets, he traced a few 
lines ‘upon it with a pencil, and folding the missive in the bloodstained 
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handkerchief, bade his friend deliver it to his wife. While this took 
place, the wounded man died; and the others quitted the field. He who 
was charged with the ruthless commission, hastened to obey it. 

Who talks of Retribution ? Can Retribution be made for a deed like 
this? Yet men acquit him. Faugh! how foul blood smells! Throw 
away that handkerchief. 

hat more? Another letter, and a phial. Are these, too, evidences 

of his guilt? The phial has held laudanum. She died by such a draught. 

Can this have contained the poison? The letter! It is addressed to 

himself—by her! The seal is unbroken. He tears it open. After read- 

ing a few lines, his brain reels; his eyes swim; the paper drops from his 
and. 

His first emotion, on recovering, was one of regret to find himself yet 
living ; but he checked the thought as it rose, murmuring, “ No, I must 
not die yet. My task is not ended. I have much to do before I quit this 
Vale of Tears.” 

He then trimmed the light, and summoning all his fortitude, resumed 
the perusal of the letter. These were the words that had shaken him: 


“Farewell! for ever, Sir Walter! This is my last leave-taking. 
Trouble yourself no more about me. When these lines meet your gaze I 
shall be past all earthly consideration. I have drained the fatal phial, and 
already feel its numbing influence. Insupportable grief has driven me to 
the desperate step, but an All Wise Power, knowing the extent of my sor- 
rows, and my utter inability to bear them, will I trust pardon me. I 
have prayed fervently for your forgiveness, and my own. May those 
pares be heard at the throne of Infinite Mercy! In this my latest 

our, I utter no reproaches against you; and I take the while guilt 
of the rash act I have committed in thus rushing, unsummoned, to 
Eternity, upon my ‘own head. Nor, in asserting with my latest 
breath my entire innocence from criminality, such as you have im- 
puted to me, do I design to reproach you. But it is needful you 
should know the truth, and not continue to labour under a delusion, 
which, if not dispelled, may work mischief to our child, as it has brought 
misery and destruction on me. As I hope for pity hereafter, I have been 
a true wife to you, Sir Walter—in thought and deed.” 

While reading this, he could not repress a groan. 

** Nay more, I have loved you with unwavering affection, even when 
unjustly doubted, and harshly treated. From such error as might bring 
dishonour upon your name—nay, from the slightest shade of it my con- 
science is free ; but I must own to lesser faults, which, I cannot now, on 
the brink of the grave, attempt to palliate, feeling they have produced 
these sad consequences. At the time, they seemed light and venial to me, 
and to others ; but now I view them differently, and regret from the 
bottom of my heart that I have acquired the knowledge too late. The 
faults I impute to myself are wilfulness, and caprice; too great confidence 
in the power over you of my own personal attractions, coupled with the 
desire to exhibit it. Assuming an air of levity, foreign to my natural 
disposition, I appeared to listen to flattery which I despised. Affecting 
a passion for society because you preferred seclusion, though our tastes, 
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in this respect, as in most others, were alike, I chose to be surrounded by 
company, when you desired to be alone ; thus contradicting you wheu our 
sentiments were secretly in accordance. A spoiled, pretty woman, accus- 
tomed to indulge my whims and fancies, and imbued with the notion that 
men were created to be my vassals, I thought my husband ought to submit 
to me in all things, and live but to please me. I cannot excuse myself on 
the plea of ignorance of your peculiarities. I was perfectly aware of 
them, and rather played upon them, than avoided, as I ought to have 
done, any chance of provocation. Feeling secure in your devotion to me, 
and confident in the power of my own charms, I thought little of the 
risk I ran. Nor when I first found out my mistake, did I care to repair it. 
Though aware of the fault I had committed, I would not own myself in 
the wrong—least of all to you. So the breach was widened—widened 
irreparably as it proved—which at first might have been easily closed. 
Thus considered, light offences become crimes, and for these I suffer. 
Those wedded persons who trifle with their happiness would do well to 
weigh this in time; and my unfortunate case might serve as a warning, 
if there were any to profit by it. In my own justification I may allege 
that I did not believe matters to be so bad as they eventually proved. 
Thinking you were merely piqued, and would love me all the better when 
our reconciliation occurred, I looked anxiously forward to it. Alas! it 
never came. On the contrary, my imprudence had engendered suspicions 
in ig breast, which could not be removed.” 

ere he laid down the letter, and some minutes elapsed before he was 
able to go on with it. 

‘In exculpating myself, I must needs exculpate another, and though 
I would not add one pang to those you must already feel ; justice re- 
quires that I should clear from aspersion the memory of one who was a 
true friend to both of us—but chiefly to you, Sir Walter; who ever 
painted your good qualities in the brightest colours; and shielded your 
defects, if you have any; who hesitated not to tell me of my faults, and to 
point out the mischief they would probably occasion ; who ever strove to 
mediate between us; and who even, when he found he had incurred your 
suspicion and displeasure, persevered in his good offices.” 

‘“‘T will not recapitulate the afflicting circumstances that led to our 
complete rupture. I know you were transported by passion and jealousy, 
and am sure you must have bitterly repented your blind fury. Re- 
flection convinced me of this, though I understood it not at first; and 
having sharply experienced the unhappiness occasioned by my own folly, 
I determined to make a last great effort to retrieve myself. in your 
opinion by fully confessing my faults, and throwing myself upon your 
compassion. With this view I sent for Sir Gilbert de Montfichet to aid 
me with his counsel as to the best means of effecting my purpose. Here 
again I acted ee ; but I was so agitated that my better judgment 
deserted me, or I should not have appointed a secret interview with him. 
I have since learnt that my woman, Alice Aggs, betrayed me to you. 
May Heaven forgive her! Scarcely had Sir Gilbert heard my plan, and 
expressed approval of it, and willingness: to undertake it, than you 
appeared. , the terror of that scene! Frenzy seemed to possess 
you. I tried to tell you all I have here written. You would not listen 
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to me. I chung to you, and yeu shook me off. Blood only would 
satis his blood. ©, death! O, despair! 

“ alone, I could not believe what had occurred. It must have been 
a horrid vision—too horrid for reality. The terrible truth soon forced itself 
upon me. After futile messages, I sought you out in your private cham- 
ber, and tried to move you, and was again repulsed—savagely repulsed— 
but I heeded it not. t would have submitted to any indignity to avert 
the catastrophe I dreaded. It came; and sooner than I expected. I 
have said I mean not to reproach you, Sir Walter—nor will I. Yet me- 
thinks, if you could have or the effect of your message, you would 
not have sent it. O, that bloodstained handkerchief! I neoied not your 
note to tell me what: had happened.” 

He paused. 

Cold damps bedewed his brow ; and a severe spasm crossed his breast, 
the anguish of which extorted a cry. The paroxysm over, he arose, 
took up the handkerchief and the phial, and regarded them fixedly. 
He then sat down again to conclude the letter. 

‘“‘ A fearful change has taken place in me since I commenced; but 
while my senses remain, let me conjure you, Sir Walter, by all you hold 
sacred and just, not to disown our child! He is your son, Sir Walter; 
let him be regarded as such. This is the dying request of a wife, who 
forgives you the wrongs you have done her. Since the poor child will 
never know a mother’s care and love, let him have a father’s. Do this, 
Sir Walter, and I will intercede for you above. May our son be a con- 
solation to you, and a blessing! Teach him to think kindly of me. And 
in long after years—which I trust you may live to see !—may he find, 
in some fortunate union, a happiness denied to us. My blessings on 
you both! 

“Tue Unmapry Juaa.” 


He wept aloud. 

“‘ How have her wishes been fulfilled!” he exclaimed, at length. “ My 
son neglected and disowned—a stranger to his father. Yet how could 
I act otherwise, since this letter has néver reached me till now; being 
kept back, no doubt, designedly. But by whom ?—Perhaps, by the 
same hand that placed it here—together with those other fearful me- 
mentos. It may be Roper who has done it—yet it seems scarce likely. 
] will inquire to-morrow. Be it accident, or design, Iam equally thank- 
ful for the discovery I have effected. Reparation shall be made, and 
promptly.” 
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IV. 
PHANTOMS. 


He did not attempt to court repose. Sleep was out of the question 
in his present state of excitement. Then wherefore seek his couch, till 
he was calmer ? 

Calmer! should he ever be calm again, till his brain had ceased to 
work, and his heart to beat? Should he ever know profound repose, till 
he slept the sleep of death ? : 

And what was to ensure him rest even within the tomb? Had he not 
been told that her sad spirit wandered abroad at night to pour forth its 
lamentations ? Had not he himself, not many hours ago, heard super- 
natural sounds within the Old Priory Church? And did he not involun- 
tarily connect those sounds with her ? | 

But he rejected these evidences. Reason derided them. Idle tales 
were those of ghosts, invented by poltroons and dotards. In his own 
case, mere delusion—fancy’s coinage—products of an overwrought mind. 
No—no! Death was utter annihilation ! 

Then what was Life ?—-Did he deny the Soul’s existence? As well 
one as the other. He knew not what he doubted—what he denied. He 
felt on the verge of madness. 

Let him kneel down and pray. There was the little "broidered 
cushion, on which she was wont to offer up her addresses to Heaven. It 
invited him to approach. Yet he could not. It would be profanation. 
Besides, in his present agitated frame of mind prayer would be unavailing. 

He pray !—ha! ha! Would Heaven listen to him, if he did? 

The devil was busy with his heart, suggesting a dark and desperate 
deed, perplexing him with wild and fearful fancies, tossing him to and 
fro as on a tempestuous sea, and pointing to one only refuge from black 
despair. 

He strove to resist the dread suggestion; but it grew upon him with 
frightful force, and soon bore down all opposition. How could he face 
the son after the wrongs he had done the mother? He must ever shun 
his sight. Then why live? ‘True, there was one gentle being united 
to that son who had listened to his sad history with tender interest, and 
seemed to compassionate him. But when she knew the whole terrible 
truth, would she not hate, and shun him? Nay, was she not so entirel 
devoted to her husband, that whatever he did she would do likewise ? 
No chance then of sympathy from her. He had broken all human ties 
—forfeited all human love. Such were the promptings of the Fiend. 

Suicide had once already been committed in this chamber. Fit theatre 
—accursed, as it was !—for such another deed. Ah! the very phial that 
conveyed the deadly draught to her lips. Would it were replenished ! 
But he was not unprovided with weapons by which the same fatal end 
might be attained, and more expeditiously. 
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No pang so great as those he nowendured. Aad if there were—it 
uld*be over as soon as felt. 

resolution taken, a dreadful calmness succeeded. Bolting the 
for fear of interruption, he proceeded deliberately to unfasten his 
portmanteau, and took from it a case of pistols and a sword. A choice 
of death. He smiled grimly at the notion. He could afford to jest 
now. The pistols would be speediest in effect; but the sword would 
be the more appropriate instrument of destruction, inasmuch as it was 
the very weapon with which he slew his friend. This consideration 
decided him. He laid down the pistol-case, unsheathed the shining 
blade, and placed its point against his heart. An instant more, and all 
had been over. Buta merciful interposition stayed his hand. 

Ere the irrevocable step was taken, something had to be done. He 
was not yet quits with earth. He was bound to render explanation to 
his son; to remove every difficulty from his path; and above all, he was 
bound to clear the memory of his ill-fated wife from dishonour. This 
might be accomplished in writing. However irksome the task, it must 
be performed. It was the last. Ay, the last. And a ghastly smile 
again played upon his white lips. 

Laying down the sword with, reluctance, he took out his watch. It 
wanted a quarter of midnight. Before one o’clock, all should be ended. 

Again having recourse to the portmanteau, and taking from it an 
escritoir and a bundle of papers, he placed them upon the table, and 
drew a chair towards it. Amongst other documents, the bundle contained 
his will, and having glanced at it, he re-inclosed it with the other papers, 
sealed the packet carefully, and directed it to Abel Roper. 

This done, he began the letter to his son, which occupied him for some 
time, as he wished to make it full and explanatory. After entering into 
such details as he deemed necessary, he concluded by expressing entire 
approbation of the marriage the young man had made, and a firm con- 
viction that the partner he had chosen, however inferior she might be to 
him in point of birth, was in all respects calculated to make him happy ; 
and he earnestly implored him to persevere in the course he had com- 
menced, and to cultivate wedded love and calm domestic happiness as 
the first of human blessings; solemnly enjoining him to consider how 
the neglect of these duties (though trifling in the first instance), had 
led to disastrous consequences in his own case. Thus, while enjoying 
present felicity of the best and purest kind, his son might, in the 
fulness of time, be remembered as an example worthy of imitation ; 
while he, himself, if rescued from deserved oblivion, could be only held 
up as & warning ! 

Though his purpose of ridding himself by violence of the load of care 
that oppressed him still continued inflexible; his thoughts, during the 
composition of this letter, took a gentler turn, and some clinging feelings 
to things of earth betrayed themselves, especially, as he dwelt upon his 
son’s wedded happiness and the affectionate nature of his wife. 

O, if that gentle being had been near him then, she might have diverted 
him from his direful purpose. Her image almost sufficed to do it. But 
he remained firm; finished and sealed the letter, having first enclosed 
Lady Fitzwalter’s sad communication within it; and was about to 
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address it, when a slight and singuiur vibration shook the chamber, and 
a deep sigh, apparently uttered near him, broke upon his ear. 

He raised his eyes. Heavens! the sight he beheld. 

Between him and the window, through which the moonlight was 
streaming, stood a figure wrapped in a winding-sheet of white linen. 
The grave-clothes were folded round the head, so that the face alone 
could be discerned, and that indistinctly ; but as much of it as could be 
seen was deathlike and cadaverous in hue. The eyes were deep sunken, 
with no speculation in them. Changed as those features were from what 
they had been in life, he knew them. He essayed to address the phan- 
tom, but his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and refused its office. 

The figure came nearer, without noise, without perceptible motion. 
Nearer—still nearer ! 

As it advanced, an atmosphere, chilling as death, by which it appeared 
to be surrounded, fell upon him. Shudderingly, he watched the spectre 
approach the tabie, point to the weapons upon it, solemnly shake its head 
as if forbidding their use, and then retire. 

Slowly, noiselessly, without apparent movement, as it came. Still 
facing him; still regarding him, with fixed and mournful gaze. 

Into the closet it passed. The arras seemed wafted aside as it neared 
them, closing upon it, as it glided in. 

Then, and not till then, did he recover power of speech and movement. 
Arising, and wildly ejaculating her name, he made his way to the point 
of disappearance. 

He raised the arras, but did not enter the closet, remaining as if 
transfixed. 

The spirit of his wife was gone, and in its place stood another appari- 
tion infinitely more appalling. A shadowy figure, thin as air, luminous 
with pale phosphorescent flame diffused around it, yet having the 
semblance of a man, stripped to the shirt as if for conflict, with a wound 
in the breast, from which blood had flowed. The phantom appeared to 
regard him sorrowfully rather than vengefully, and motioned him back- 
wards. He let fall the tapestry. 

*‘ Pardon !—pardon, injured shades!” he exclaimed, dropping on his 
knees. ‘I abandon the wicked purpose I had formed, and will devote 
such life as may be spared me to the reparation of the wrongs I have 
done you!” 

Another sigh reached his ear, but less profound than the first. And 
the same vibration as before was felt throughout the room, though in a 
slighter degree. 

He looked up, hoping the spirits might re-appear; but nothing was 
visible. , 
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THE UNHOLY WISH. 


I 


SHE was certainly a wondrously pretty girl (and she knew it), with 
her brown glossy ringlets, the damask colour on her cheeks, and her 
laughing eyes, dark as an April violet. As to her figure, it was for ever 
being compared to all things that were light and beautiful, a sylph and 
the Venus di Medicis; but to those who had really seer Medicis’s god- 
dess, the former comparison appeared by far the more suitable. 

But what a flirt she was! it spoilt all. Why, how many lovers had 
she. numbered since they settled at Ebury? First, there was Mr. Grey, 
a handsome young fellow who came down for the shooting season ; next 
followed young Campbell, an out-and-out flirt himself; then came the 
sentimental walks with that tall college chap, who was reading with the 
Reverend Mr. Tuck’s curate—much reading he did, no wonder he got 
plucked in the LittleGo; and now it was James Ailsa, the new assistant 
to the good old surgeon, Mr. Winninton. And all these, without reckon- 
ing Tom Hardwick, who had been her admirer, in an off-hand manner, 
all along! Go on—go on, Miss Emily Bell; have a try at all the hearts 
in the village, and see how many you can ‘ 

Ebury, one of your highly aristocratic country places, never found out 
what Mr. Bell had been. All agreed he was “retired,” but some said 
from stockbroking ; others suggested pawnbroking; a few declared he 
had been an eminent. solicitor; and that toping busybody, old Dick 
Flockaway, insinuated that he might have kept a gin shop. However, 
as he was a eg sem gentlemanly sort of man, the village tacitly 
agreed to reject the liquor and lending businesses, and went to call upon 
them. 

They took upon lease the pretty villa at the turning of the road, near 
to Beech Wood, and lived in very good style; nobody better, except the 
squire, whose large, handsome mansion was half filled with dependents ; 
grooms, gamekeepers, horses, dogs, and the like—who were eating him 
up, The eallers found Mrs. Bell a delicate, quiet woman, her ill health 
having been their chief indueement to change their London residence for 
a country one; and Miss Emily, the eldest of six children, one to be very 
much admired. : 

It was a great pity James Ailsa fell so madly in love with her the 
moment he came. e was told to beware of her blandishments, and 
how she would serve him; how many she had loved, or professed to love ; 
but the warning came too late. Besides, he did not believe it: to him 
she seemed an angel upon earth: and they might have talked him deaf 
ere he would credit aught against her. So they left him to his fate 
and to the seductions of Miss Bell. It could have been only for amuse- 
ment that Emily began the flirtation : he was a quiet, gentlemanly man, 
attractive in person and manners; but as to anything serious, his position, 
with her high notions, would forbid that—a surgeon’s assistant, and 
without prospects. It was understood he had no money, and was quite 
friendless ; so many, Tom Hardwick especially, were fond of cutting their 
jokes at him. 


Mr. Tom Hardwick (half the village wrote it Hardick, according to its 
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munciation, and as to calling him ‘‘‘Thomas,” he never was so called 
in his life) was the fashion at Ebury: the village beholding with inde- 
scribable admiration his rare feats and scrapes, his lavish expenditure 
of money, his. blood horses, his scarlet hunting coats. His time was 

in fox-hunting, steeple-chasing, horse-racing, dog-fighting, boat- 
ing, shooting, and rioting; and, although Miss Emily Bell > tm to 
include him in her list. of lovers, she did not greatly like him. But: he 
was the son of the squire, and Miss Emily, wanting family herself, 
looked up to the house of Hardwick, who traced its descent back to 
royalty, and was connected with some of the best county families, with 
undue reverence. Hence chiefly arose her patronage of Mr. Tom; and 
never better pleased was she than when strolling through the village, 
with the gentleman talking nonsense at her side, the village rustics 
bowing and curtseying to him at every step: marks of respect which 
Mr. Tom would carelessly acknowledge or wholly neglect, according to 
the leisure his gallant speeches to Emily allowed him. 

Qne fine morning in October, Emily Bell left the breakfast-table and 
retired to her own chamber, fastening the door after her. She then un- 
locked a small cabinet, which made the middle of a low, old-fashioned 
walnut-tree set of drawers, and drew forth a bundle of letters. They 
were from James Ailsa. Other packets were there, tied up with blue, 
pink, or yellow ribbon, and were the epistles of former lovers, but as 
Emily did not disturb these, neither can we. She opened three or four 
of James Ailsa’s, glancing at their contents here and there: and the 
reader may look over her shoulder. 

“Oh thank, thank you! to the last hour of my life will I thank you: 
whatever may be the fate of my love, and whether it shall hereafter be 
accepted or rejected, still will I thank and bless you. Your little note 
has relieved me from suspense almost intolerable. A thousand fears were 
in my heart; a dread, almost as of death, was on my soul, that you might 
indignantly spurn me, and fling back my letter with scorn. 

“ Do you remember, Miss Bell, that morning, a few weeks ago, when 
we were walking together on the Brenton-road, and our conversation 
turned on the subject of love? Do you recollect how confused I became, 
breaking off in the midst of a sentence, and that after an interval of 
silence I dropped the topic for another? Can you guess the cause of 
that embarrassment ?—did you guess it then? That my passion for you 
was so great, I could not speak on the subject of love to you without the 
most painful agitation—without betraying more than I then dared.” 

This is an extract from another : 

“Oh, Emily, dearest Emily, how can I support the rapture which has 
throbbed within me since last night? You confessed | was not indif- 
ferent to you—your head for a few moments was pillowed on my 
bosom—those kisses which I snatched still seem to linger on my lips. I 
did not attempt to go to rest ; it would have been useless : I sat in my 
room and watched the stars till morning. I lived over and over again 
our interview. I dared to conjure up visions of the future, our future: 
I pressed my hands upon my temples, and asked if this taste of paradise 
were not a dream. I ask it still. I repeat to myself, ‘She loves, she 
loves me!’ Ought not our lives to be one continued breath of thanks- 
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giving to the Almighty, that He has vouchsafed us the power to taste on 
earth of such all-perfect bliss ?” 

Here follows another : 

“Why, my love, do you mention forebodings so gloomy ?—why 
should we separate? It is true my position, now, is not such that would 
warrant my demanding you of your father, but, Emily, know you not 
what such love as mine can dare to plan and effect? Rely upon it, 
though we see not the means yet, my fate in life shall not be an obscure 
one—it shall be such as to justify my asking you to share it.” 

Then this : 

“ Emily, Emily, I am tortured nearly to madness. You tell me you 
do not like Mr. Hardwick; then why show him these marks of favour? 
Last night, when we left, I was close to you; my arm was ready; yet 

ou passed me and took his. It cannot be that you did not see me: or 
if you did not see me, you do not love. J look for you: I see but you: 
at a distance, before another’s eyes could possibly distinguish your form, 
my heart tells me it is you. Oh, Emily, if your love were but a tithe of 
what mine is, you could not so act.” 

And this extract is from the last letter she had received from him: 

“Forgive, forgive me, my only love. I did not mean to reproach 
you: I will believe, Emily, I am too exacting. I will believe, God 

nows how willingly, that your hearti s wholly mine. But if you knew 
how I love, what I suffer for you, you would not wonder that I cannot 
bear even the semblance of an attachment to another.” 

Emily sat contemplating the characters of this last letter, and a smile 
and a blush stole over her face. Were they the tokens of love, or but of 
triumphant vanity ? 

Presently she reached her writing materials, and began a note to 
Ailsa, “‘ My dearest James.” Whilst thus occupied, some one tried the 
door of the room, and, finding it fastened, knocked loudly against it. 
Emily scuffled all signs of her employment away. 

“ What do you want now?” she pettishly asked, finding it was her 
sister, and vexed at being interrupted. 

“ What do I want!” repeated Miss Margaret, astonished at the ques- 
tion. ‘The room is as much mine as it is yours, and I want to 
come in.” 

Emily was silent, and her sister resumed : 

“Tom Hardwick is down stairs. He has brought an invitation from 
Mary for us to join them in a pic-nic to-day; for they have visitors at 
the Hall, and are at a loss for amusement.” 

“* That is not Hardwick’s voice !’’ exclaimed Emily, listening. 

** That is James Ailsa’s : Tom Hardwick is in the drawing-room with 
mamma,” answered Margaret. ‘‘ Ailsa has come up to see baby. Mind 
9 don’t tell him about the pic-nic, Emily, or we shall have him pushing 

imself into it.” 

* You are more likely to tell him than I,” cried Emily, as she ran 
down stairs. : 

Mr. Ailsa was in the hall. His pale, sweet-tempered countenance 
lighted up with joy as he advanced to greet Emily. 

“ James,” she whispered, as he threw his arm round her for a mo- 
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mentary embrace, while they were yet alone, “do you know anything 
of the party they are planning for to-day ?” 

“ What party, my love ?” 

“ Some pic-nic of Mary Hardwick’s. Will you come ?” 

‘¢T have no invitation.” 

“ Nonsense about an invitation. It is in the open air, you know, and 

ou can join us as if by accident. James, you must come.” 

*¢T will brave all for you, Emily,” was his answer. ‘‘ They have called 
me an intruder—a thruster forward of myself. No matter; the com- 
ments and ill-natured remarks of the world fall on my heart as the 
idle wind, whilst I have the consciousness of your love to make its 
sunshine.” 


II. 


‘“‘T po believe there’s that Jim Ailsa coming here !” exclaimed Miss 
Margaret Bell to her companions, a merry party gathered round a dinner- 
table a-la-gipsey, on the outskirts of Beech Wood. ‘ Who can have told 
him we were here?” 

“ Oh, he ferrets out our plans himself,” retorted Tom Hardwick; “he 
has the deuce’s luck and his own too at that underhand fun. Treat him 
with the contempt he deserves, all of you, and don’t speak to him; do 
you hear, Mary ?” 

Mary Hardwick heard, but she possessed too much good feeling and 
politeness, to heed all her brother’s counsels. James Ailsa was a thorough 
gentleman, save perhaps in pocket, and that he was not regarded as such 
by all Ebury was only owing to Mr. Tom Hardwick’s incessant ridicule 
and abuse of him. Tom Hardwick was as inferior to Ailsa as one man can 
well be to another; but people are ever ready to take part with the great 
and powerful, and Mr. Tom Hardwick held the sway at Ebury. 

Ailsa stood there in silence, after greeting the circle, and Miss Hard- 
wick, somewhat timidly, proffered him an invitation to sit, and join their 

arty. 
. «Enjoying a stroll in the woods this fine day, and so popped upon us 
unawares ?” broke in Tom Hardwick, in a sarcastic tone. 

‘¢T am on my way to pay a visit for Mr. Winninton,” answered Ailsa. 
And he spoke the truth. 

‘“‘ Who is ill?” inquired Miss Hardwick. She did not doubt him. 

‘Mrs. Hudson,” he replied. 

‘‘Then you have come a devilish deal out of your way,” retorted 
Hardwick, coarsely. ‘It is a good mile nearer by the road.” 

‘“‘T was going by the road,” returned Ailsa, ‘* but cut across the fields 
on seeing you here.”’ 

He looked at Emily, seeking for a glance to recompense him for the 
painful position to which, for her sake, he had subjected himself, sensitive 
and unobtrusive as he was by nature; but he looked in vain. The ban 
was on him; he was a despised man; and Emily, proud, vain, and little- 
minded, followed the example around her, and noticed him not. Miss 
Hardwick felt deeply for his situation, and she engaged him in conversa- 
tion, whilst most of the others left their places and dispersed about the 
wood. James rose from his seat, to leave. 

“ Emily must have told him we should be here,” exclaimed Miss Mar- 
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t Bell to Tom Hardwick, “for as to his seeing us here from the road, 
it’s all stuff.” 

“ A lie,” uttered Mr. Tom. “If he had ten telescopes, and set ’em 
all up in a line, he could not see over to'Beech Wood.” 

‘‘ Emily pretends to dislike and despise him,” resumed Margaret, “but 
I saw him kiss her the other day, and slip a letter into her hand.” 

* You had better take care what you say, Miss Margaret,” exclaimed 
a Hardwick, with an expletive we will omit, and growing very red in 
the face. 

It is the truth,” answered the young lady. “I was peeping at them 
through the greenhouse window.” 

“Does he often write to her—does she write to him ?” stuttered Mr. 
Tom, becoming purple with rage. 

* T can’t tell whether: she writes to him,” said Margaret, “ but she is 
always locking herself in our bedroom, and two or three times I have 
looked through the keyhole, and seen her scuffling the ink away. Don’t 
you tell her I said this.” 

“Oh, bother !” answered the gallant gentleman, “ T’ll have it all out at 
once, one way or another. Where is she now?” 

Upon James Ailsa’s Jeaving, he struck through the wood, intending to 
take the Beech Path, as it is called, to Mrs. Hudson’s house. But 
scarcely had he gone many steps, when Emily stole after him, and called 
him, softly, by name. He turned and met her. 

* James,” she whispered, “ are you not going to stay with us ?” 

“ Am I going to stay!” he uttered, laying a painful stress upon every 
word. ‘Emily, if your heart can truly say that it wishes me to do so, I 
will; and bear in silence.” 

‘Dear, dear James,” she said, the tears rising to her eyes, ‘‘ why do 
you speak to me in so cold a tone—why do you look so reproachfully 
at me?” 

* Have I not cause ?” he rejoined, painfully excited; but even then he 
gave way to his enduring love, and throwing his arms round her, em- 
braced her fervently. 

“Why do you permit Hardwick to appear on these most familiar terms 
with you ?” he remonstrated : “to all but me, he must be looked upon as 
your lover.” : 

“James,” she said, earnestly, raising her head from his shoulder, 
‘indeed you need not be jealous of him. I have no love for Tom Hard- 
wick; I have scarcely any liking for him. Believe me, dear, dear 
James.” 

He did not answer; but he pressed his burning forehead upon hers. 
She felt its throbbing. 

At this moment, the voice of Mr. Tom Hardwick was heard. Emily 
started from her lover; and, pressing his hand in token of farewell, stole 
silently away amongst the trees. 

“ Whois that in the wood, Emily ?” exclaimed Tom Hardwick, as she 
emerged from it. ‘I heard voices.” | 

“The wind, perhaps,” returned Emily, carelessly. ‘‘ Or—I was hum- 
ming a tune to myself ; you may have heard that.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself with any more falsehoods,” rejoined Hard- 
wick, dashing into the subject without ceremony; “ you were talking 
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with that presuming fool, Ailsa. And as I don’t mean to stand this 
nonsense about him any longer, [ shall acquaint Mr. Bell that you and 
he have been writing love-letters to each other.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, say nothing to my father !” cried Emily, well- 
nigh startled out of her senses. 

“‘T am glad you have the grace not to deny it,” interrupted Hardwick, 
sullenly. 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” exclaimed the agitated girl, striving to repair the 
unlucky admission she had made, “I do deny it.” 

“Emily, I will not be trifled with, so you may spare yourself the 
attempt. You shall either promise to be mine, and keep to it, or I will 
give you up at once.” 

This was the nearest approach to an offer Emily had ever received 
from Mr. Tom Hardwick, and she felt somewhat overpowered with 
bewildering sensations. On the one hand was James Ailsa, with his stead- 
fast love, that she knew would shield her from every harm in life; on the 
other was the tempting prospect of becoming a daughter-in-law of the 
lofty old squire ; and this last was irresistible to her aspiring heart. 

“Tt shall be one of us, not both,” resumed Hardwick, who was in an 
ill humour, and a very resolute one. ‘And I here swear, that if you 
ever again attempt to speak to that beggar Ailsa, I will take no fur- 
ther notice of you whatever: if we meet in the street, I'll pass you; 
should you call at my father’s house, I will go out of it whilst you are 
there.” 

“Oh, Tom, why do you put yourself in this passion. I declare to 
you that I hate Jim Ailsa.” 

“ Then you will deliver his letters up to Mr. Bell.” 

“For the love of goodness, don’t mention the subject to papa,” she 
implored ; “he is so strict with us. He has written me one or two 
nonsensical letters, I won’t deny it. I will give them up to you, Tom, 
if you will not tell papa. But you won’t read them ?” 

“Not I. I'll make them into a packet, and dash it in Ailsa’s face.” 

* Don’t talk so wildly, Tom: you know Ailsa is no coward. If you 
want to get up a quarrel, I will have nothing more to say to you, any 
more than to him: and I will keep the letters.”’ 

‘Well, well, Emily, I'll promise you to let the beggar alone ; and he 
shall know nothing about the letters. I will come for them to-morrow 
morning, mind.” 

‘Very well,” said Emily, deep in thought. 

“‘ There’s my darling girl,” he added, stooping to salute her; “ and 
when I can afford to marry, you shall be my wife.” 

Emily made no reply to this exceedingly gracious promise. She was 
thinking what excuse she could make about the letters, for as to giving 
them up to him, that, she was determined never to do. “Who in the 
world can have told him that we correspond?” she soliloquised. ‘“‘If it 
should come to be known in Ebury, I think I shall go mad—everybody 
so despises Ailsa. If ‘Tom Hardwick had sent me a lot of love-letters 
now, | should not care who knew it: they might take and publish them 
in the newspapers if they liked.” 

With the morning, arrived Mr. Tom Hardwick, according to his 
promise. Emily met him in the garden, as if accidentally. 
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“ T have destroyed the letters,” was her salutation. 

“You have done what?” he asked. 

“T feared you might send them to Ailsa, as you threatened,” she 
repeated, “so I thought it safer to burn them.” 

“It isa lie!” shouted Hardwick, angered out of his good manners. 
‘Emily, I am not to be done in this way. Give me the letters, or, by 
my honour, I will go straight to your father.” 

“I have destroyed them,” she replied, tremblingly. ‘I thought it 
the wisest and safest plan. It is of no use being angry, the thing is 
done. But for the future, Tom, you may trust me, for may I never 
stir from here, if I don’t hate that James Ailsa; and I'll never speak to 
him again.” 

What further romancing might have been indulged in by Emily, was 
cut short by her mother’s calling to her, so she ran in, leaving Mr. Tom 
Hardwick standing where he was. 

*¢ Will you walk in ?” called out Mrs. Bell to him. 

**No I thank you,” he answered, sullenly. 

And, turning away, he had not left the gates many minutes, when he 
encountered Mr. Bell. | 

‘Good morning, Mr. Tom. All well at home, I hope.” 

“| was coming in search of you, sir,” said Hardwick, speaking in a very 
excited manner, and taking no notice of Mr. Bell's salutation. ‘‘ An un- 
pleasant matter has come to my knowledge, which [ think you ought to 
be made acquainted with. That upstart, penniless fellow Ailsa, has taken 
upon himself to make love to your daughter, and unless a check is ad- 
ministered to him, he may be drawing her into a mess ; a promise to 
marry him, or some such madness. Girls are such simpletons.”’ 

“ My daughter? Emily?’ stammered the astonished man. 

‘Emily of course. He has been sending her love-letters. She has 
got a whole heap of them, I dare say.” 

‘“‘ Take care what you do say, sir,” roared Mr. Bell. 

‘Qh, it is quite correct. Iam sorry to say the whole village is up 
to it, and I thought I would give you a hint of what was going on,” 
continued the friendly Tom, “and do as I would be done by. _ If it were 
my sister, for instance, I should hold myself under eternal obligations to 
the man who had enlightened me.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, my dear Mr. Hardwick,” exclaimed Mr. Bell, wring- 
ing his hand, and tearing away at a great rate towards the house. 

He found Emily in her bedroom, and closing the door behind him as 
he addressed her, demanded, in a voice hoarse with suppressed passion, 
bry the letters were that she had received from that beggar James 

ilsa. 

The startled girl stood transfixed before him: every vestige of colour 
forsook her countenance, and the sickness of terror flew to her heart. 

“Do you hear me, disgraceful girl?” resumed Mr. Bell. ‘“‘ Give 
me up the letters, or I will break open and examine every box and drawer 
that may belong to you.” 

It was too stern a moment for equivocation ; Emily faltered out that 
they were there, and pointed with her hand to the cabinet in the chest of 


drawers. 
“ Produce them.” 
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She stood still as a post. 

‘Produce them,” repeated her father, ‘before I give vent to the passion 
you have called up, and am tempted to strike you.” 

She shivered and trembled, holding the back of a chair for support ; 
but she opened the cabinet, and took out the letters. On the top of them 
lay the epistle she had begun to James Ailsa the previous morning, and 
had thrust away in her haste when interrupted by her sister. It of 
course came forth with the others, but Emily, hoping she was not ob- 
served, flung it back. 

“What paper is that ?” cried Mr. Bell ; “what are you trying to 
put back ?” 

She faltered out something about “ some poetry.” 

“Give it me with the rest,” screamed Mr. Bell ; “‘ how dare you at- 
tempt to trifle with me? You may have your poetry again when I have 
looked at it—if it is poetry.” 

He snatched it, with the letters, from her hand, and the first words 
that caught his gaze were, ‘‘ My dearest James.” ‘Two or three lines of 
little import followed—the cream of Emily’s letters was seldom at the 
beginning. Mr. Bell tore the paper into the smallest particles, and with 
a glance of unutterable rage at Emily, advanced to the window and scat- 
tered them to the winds. 

“ Are these all?” he demanded, pointing to the packet which he held 
in his hand. 

“Yes ; all,” faltered Emily. 

“Open the place again that I may see for myself,” returned Mr. 
Bell. “I cannot trust you.” 

‘‘ Papa,” she cried, clasping her hands in terror, lest he should execute 
his threat, and so find that Mr. James Ailsa had not been her first corre- 
spondent in the love-letter line, ‘‘ on my word, on my honour, they are all. 
I never received so much as a sentence or a scrap of paper from him be- 
sides. The letters themselves will prove that they are all.” 

It was impossible to doubt that she spoke the truth, and Mr. Bell 
stalked out of the room with the letters in his hand. Emily sank into a 
chair, and sobbed aloud. 

Somehow or other, all this gossip went forth to the village, and with 
innumerable exaggerations. Also the account of Mr. Bell’s stormy inter- 
view with James Ailsa, when the latter was compelled to give up Emily’s 
letters to him, in the midst of contemptuous jeers and taunts at a paltry, 
penniless surgeon’s assistant presuming to think of Miss Emily Bell. 
The next news Ebury heard was, that Ailsa but there’s something 
to relate first. 

It was one of the most wretched nights that November ever turned 
out—cold, rainy, and boisterous. A light shone in the curtained win- 
dow of Emily Bell’s sleeping apartment: she herself was there, wretched 
as the weather, having been ordered, ever since the explosion, to keep 
her own chamber. This was a severe punishment for Emily, whose 
whole existence lay in the exercise of her flirting talents. She was sit- 
ting, dull enough, in a low rocking-chair, which she had fetched out of. 
the nursery, swaying herself backwards and forwards, wishing bedtime 
was come, when Margaret would be up, or that the term of her punish- 
ment was at an end, when a rattling at the window, as of gravel thrown 
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at it, made her start from her chair. A few moments, and the summons 
was repeated, so she softly opened. the window. 

** It is James Ailsa,” whispered her heart. And her surmise was cor- 
rect: James Ailsa stood there. He came close underneath the window, 
and asked her to come down to him for a few moments. 

“ What a request, James !” 

“It is the last I shall have to make you,” he said. “ I am going 
away for ever.” 

* You are joking.” 

“ The last few days have been no joke for me,” he answered, “ or 
such as to incline me for joking. I repeat to you, Emily, that I am 
going ; and it may be that this is our last meeting on earth.” 

She left the window, and, stealing down the stairs, ran out at a back 
door, and so round the house till she came in sight of James. He 
drew her underneath some trees, where they were shielded from observa- 
tion, and partially so from the pouring rain. 

** James,” she said, “ I am doing very wrong in thus coming down to 
you, because you know our intimacy is at an end.” 

‘IT do know it,” he replied, bitterly, ‘‘ and it is not for the purpose of 
clandestinely inducing you to renew it, or to act contrary to the wish of 
your parents, that I am here.” 

Emily, arrant flirt that she was, felt rather disappointed, for she had 
fancied Mr. James’s nocturnal visit had that tendency, and would have 
experienced much gratification in refusing the boon, or, to speak more 
correctly, in being asked it. 

*“* Hear me,” began Ailsa. “I have loved you, Emily, with no com- 
mon love: few have loved another in this world as I love you. If you 
possess the same affection for me, any fate will be more tolerable to you 
than hopeless separation ; and the very thought of marrying another 
must be hateful to you. Now listen. I would not fetter you by word 
or deed ; but if your heart will whisper one hope to me, I shall go forth 
a different man ; life will be as bright to me as all is now dark.” 

“I do not understand you,” replied Emily. “ We are separated, 
therefore what hope can I give you ?” 

“The hope that when my efforts have been crowned with success ; 
when I shall have acquired fame, forturie, that even you might be proud 
to share, I may return and woo you.” 

“It is so long to look forward to!” was her answer, delivered in a 
grumbling tone. 

“ That is sufficient,” returned Ailsa, sadly: “it has convinced me of 
what I feared ;” and, had the light serail, Emily might have seen the 

ir that flew to his countenance ; but she could not have seen it, in 
all its bitter sickness, as it then and there seated itself upon his heart. 
“ Had you put the question to me,” he continued, “and required me to 
wait until our hairs were grown grey, and our steps feeble, I should have 
knelt and blessed you. Did you love as I love, this request of mine would 
have made a heaven of your days: it would have held forth a hope to 
cheer'the whole of existence.” 

“ But what would papa say? He——” 

‘I think you do not quite understand me,” interrupted Ailsa, in 
the same tone of sadness, which indeed characterised his conversation 
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through the entire interview: “I said I would not fetter you—I would 
not encourage an act rebellious to your parents. But the secret feelings 
of the heart cannot be controlled or hindered, even at the command of 
those we are bound to obey, and I knew that if your misery were what 
mine is—in thus speaking to you—no matter.” 

He stopped: he was greatly agitated. 

‘* You take things too much to heart, James.” 

“] will not in future,” he exclaimed, almost vehemently ; “in the years 
to come, I will struggle with all my dearest feelings, and uproot them, one 
by one. I must struggle to uproot your image, Emily, which has entwined 
itself round my very heartstrings—God knows it will be a bitter task.” 

“ But if I were to give you this promise ‘s 

*“‘T did not ask a promise,” he interrupted. 

“Well, this hope then; it would be of little use: it is not like a re- 
gular engagement.” 

“It is too late—I do not ask it now,” he hastily answered, “for it 
would be valueless, unless precious to youas tome. I thought perhaps it 
might have been so: against my fears and my better judgment, I 
thought so.” 

“I fear, James, these dreams of yours, about fame and fortune, are 
very chimerical,” was her next remark. 

“They may prove so now,” -he answered, “ wanting the spur that 
would have urged them on to realisation.” 

‘“‘T am sure I wish I could see you rise to—to—to be physician to the 
Queen.” 

**] have now only to take my leave of you,” he said, leaving her wild, 
and perhaps not very sincere thought, unanswered. 

* But why do you go away, James, in this strange manner ?” she re- 
sumed. ‘ Where do you purpose going ?” 

“ Anywhere. I have no plans. No matter what part of the globe I 
am in, so that it be not Ebury. I—I—heard a rumour to-day—lI heard 
the same yesterday,”’ he continued, jerking his sentences out, as if in too 
much agitation to speak in even periods, “‘that I am given up for Mr. 
Tom Hardwick.” 

“Tt is not true,” she exclaimed, fiercely ; but Ailsa shook his head. 

*¢ Why did Tom Hardwick interfere between us, Emily ?—why should 
he, of all people, make it his business to seek your father, and tell him 
that I loved you ?. And you, why should you have promised to give up 
my letters to him?” 

** Who told you that?” cried Emily, with her face in a glow. 

“TI gathered it from his own foolish boasting ; from the unjustifiable 
remarks he made in the presence of your father, for the few minntes that 
during our interview he was present. They had might on their side, and 
; ao 

“ No one ever believes half Tom Hardwick says,” she stammered. 
“And I declare to you, James, that I hate the sight of him.” 

*‘ You are flattered by his attentions, because his family is high, and 
he holds some sway in the neighbourhood,” resumed Ailsa; “ but these 
recommendations are but negative ones. They will not compensate for 
some that he wants; and beware, Emily, lest in looking after the shadow, 
you lose the substance.” 
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“ You need not give me this advice, James: I tell you Tom Hard- 
wick is nothing to me.” 

* Farewell, Emily,” he murmured, wringing her hands. ‘“ You know 
not the value of the heart you have rejected ; the spirit you have broken. 
Be assured that few men love as I have loved. I would have guarded 
you in my bosom; shielded you from harm ; warded from you unhappi- 
ness. May the husband you shall choose, cherish you as i would have 
done. Farewell.” 

She burst into tears, and laid her head upon his shoulder, as formerly. 
But the passionate embrace that would once have rewarded her was with- 
held now—with violence to his own feelings, but still withheld. He 
knew now she did not love him: at least with a love fit to mate with 
such as his. 

“« Farewell, Emily,” he repeated, as he raised her gently up, when the 
= of her emotion was over; and with another wring of the hand, 

e was gone. 

James Ailsa quitted the immediate neighbourhood of the house, but 
he continued, scarcely conscious of what he was about, to pace the plan- 
tations around it. His misery was great; far greater than those can 
form any idea of, who have not gone through a similar ordeal. In the 
full sunshine of his love, he had once thanked the Almighty for bestow- 
ing upon us the power to taste of such unutterable bliss: he might now 
be grateful to the same all-merciful Being, that He gives us strength to 
support and survive its contrast. 

he events of the last few days had been a severe trial to him, but 
what were they compared with that night’s interview, when the convic- 
tion that she had never loved him forced itself upon his soul? He pressed 
his brow upon the rough bark of the trees; he walked hither and thither 
without aim: the weather was uncared for in his agony of mind ; the 
hours also elapsed unheeded. But at length he was drenched to the skin, 
and began slowly to make his way home. The church clock was striking 
twelve as he reached Mr. Winninton’s door. 

He knocked gently, but it was unanswered ; and in looking up at the 
house, no light was to be seen: the curtains were drawn closely before 
the windows, and total silence prevailed. Everything seemed to intimate 
that the family and servants were in bed; and he, unwilling to disturb 
them, and caring little, in his present frame of mind, what became of 
him, retraced his steps and walked about till morning. Soon after twelve, 
the rain had ceased, but the wind continued boisterously high. His body 
shivered and shook with cold, but it remained uncared for. 

It was about half-past seven in the morning when he again stood at 
the surgeon’s door, and at the same moment a horse was heard advancing 
at a brisk trot from round the corner. Mechanically Ailsa turned his 
eyes towards the sound, waiting to see who came in sight. 

It was Mr. Tom Hardwick, booted and spurred, and trimly dressed. 
He was going to the steeple-chase, full of congratulation that the wretched 
night had turned out so fine a morning. He saw James Ailsa standing 
there, and looked full at him, but did not condescend to speak. A ges- 
ture of contempt, not noticeable perhaps by one uninterested, but strangely 
conspicuous to Ailsa, escaped him. Drawing his back proudly in, and his 
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head up with unsuppressed triumph, he averted his eyes from his out- 
witted rival .and rode on. 

“J wish to God he may break his back!” uttered Ailsa, as he looked 
after him, stung almost into madness by his haughty glance, and con- 
sciously triumphant bearing. 

Tom Hardwick, followed by his groom, continued his way to the 
Crown and Thistle, an inn situated about two miles from Ebury, and 
close to the ground marked out for the steeple-chase. Here he found 
some friends awaiting him, and more were assembling, steeple-chaserg 
like himself, those to be engaged in the day’s contest having agreed to 
breakfast there, with a select assemblage of supporters. 

This steeple-chase had been a Leaherlookeel ob event in Ebury, not 
only by Mr. Tom Hardwick and his sporting cronies, but by the village 
in general. Everybody had something staked on the great event, from 
the old squire’s cool thousand, to Miss Emily Bell’s pair of gloves. But 
the interest it excited, above that of all other steeple-chases, past or to 
come, was caused by the dangerous nature of the ground to be run over. 
None, save men deep in their cups, as had been the case in this affair, 
would have been so wild as to fix upon it. Five horses were to run, their 
owners to ride. Six men had been at the convivial meeting, whence the 
scheme had its origin, but one, young Gaunt, had in the mean time gone 
to London, and was now lying there dangerously ill. Many a one, after 
surveying the ground, turned away with a shrug of the shoulders, won- 
dering if the parties were already tired of life. Earl Dunnely, the old 
lord-lieutenant of the county, and father of Viscount Chiselem, came in 
haste from one of his distant seats, to endeavour to prevail on his son to 
renounce the danger. But the young sporting blades thought it looked 
very fine to persist in their contempt for the danger, and would listen 
to nobody. 

Viscount Chiselem’s Daylight, Honourable Charles Easthope’s The 
Tartar, Mr. T. Hardwick’s Fire-and-fly, Mr. Prynn’s Brown John, Cap- 
tain Flannagan’s Cut-and-come-again. Of these horses, The Tartar 
was the favourite, and most bets were laid on him—except with the 
ladies. They, according to custom, only saw the merits of the horses 
through the attractions of their riders, and their betting was free enough 
upon the gentlemen favourites, these being, very generally, Lord Chiselem 
and Mr. Tom Hardwick. Emily Bell’s gloves were of course red-hot 
upon Fire-and-fly. 

III. 

Everypopy had gone to the steeple-chase, man, woman, and child; 
not a soul was left at home to take care of the village, which might have 
run away with itself without hinderance. Even Miss Emily Bell, in spite 
of her disgrace, had been conveyed thither by her parents. 

One exception there was, James Ailsa; but he was in no mood for 
steeple-chases. His preparations for leaving Ebury were completed ; he 
was in haste to depart; and only waited the return of Mr. Winninton 
from the scene of the day’s sport. 

They were coming back at last, not one or two only, but in groups. 
Ailsa had been watching for them at the door a long while, and he stood 
and watched them still. A horseman clattered past, riding as if for his 
life. It was the butler at the Hall. Following close upon him, came 
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another; and this proved to be young Chewton, the lawyer's son. He 
saw Ailsa, and pulled up. 

“ a Ailsa? I did not see you.” 

“c ‘od 

*‘ This is a horrible thing, is it not ?” 

‘Has there been any accident?” demanded Ailsa. 

“‘ Good Heavens! have you not heard? Tom Hardwick’s killed.” 

Ailsa, strong man that he was, shook in every limb. He drew back, 
and leaned against the door-post for support. 

“Ts he dead ?” he gasped. 

“ He was not dead when I left,” replied young Chewton, ‘but they 
say he cannot survive the night. His back is broken.” 

Ailsa shuddered: as if something supernatural were creeping over 
him. 

“ Why Ailsa, the news has startled you indeed! you are as white as 
a corpse.” 

There was no > 

“One would think you were going to faint,” continued Mr. Chewton. 
*Can’t youspeak? Are you insensible ?” 

At that moment he was, to all outward things. A prayer was ascend- 
ing from his heart to the throne of Heaven for forgiveness of the sinful 
wish he had that morning uttered as Hardwick passed him, and whieh 
had been so strangely fulfilled. 

“‘ By the way, Easthope has got his arm broken—or leg; I forget 
which,” resumed Chewton. 

“You forget which !” 

“| really do. Minor accidents are lost sight of before such a calamity 
as Hardwick’s. The poor horses, for instance, nobody has cast a thought 
towards them. Chiselem was thrown twice, and got stunned ; and Flan- 
nagan was flung into Beech Pond. I don’t know whether he’s out yet.” 

‘But Tom Hardwick!” uttered Ailsa, incapable of listening to any 
other topic; “I would sacrifice my own life to save his.” 

“What a vain wish!” exclaimed Chewton. “By the way, have you 
heard that Gaunt’s dead?” 

“Gaunt! was he there?” 

‘No, no; news came this morning to the Manor House. He died in 
town.” 

“Oh, goodness me! there never was such a steeple-chase before!” 
squeaked little Tuck, Mr. Winninton’s new apprentice. ‘‘ Mamma 
need not have said I shouldn’t go, for fear I should get a liking for 
them. I'll never goto another. It’s dreadful. You should have heard 
ee groans. If you please, sir, can they set a broken 

ack?” 

‘* Not exactly,” said young Chewton, answering for Ailsa, as he rode 
away. 

Master Tuck was right. There never had been such a steeple-chase 
before, at least in the recollection of Ebury. Lord Chiselem was 
thrown, and picked up insensible, Mr. Easthope’s shoulder was dislocated, 
and Tom Hardwick’s back was. broken. Two of the horses were killed, 
one was lamed, and another had disappeared altogether. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mr. Winninton, throwing himself back in his easy- 
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chair, after perusing a flowing account of the steeple-chase in one of the 
local papers, “men are greater fools than they are generally taken for, 
to risk a rush into eternity every time they venture at these insane 
steeple-chases.” 

“ But this was a particularly insane one,” rejoined his gentle sister, who 
had invariably a kind and excusing word for everybody in the village, 
old maid though they all called her. “And I think the authorities 
should have interfered beforehand, and not have allowed these poor, 
thoughtless lads to risk their necks.” 

But the authorities had not done so, and the “thoughtless lads” had 
to reap the consequences of their own temerity. 








THE FAIRIES HOME. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


[In Ireland, it is said, the fairies have power to punish those who intrude upon 
their haunts, and that they disappear altogether when their dwellings are en- 
croached on by the homes and habitations of man. ] 


In many a silent moonlit dell 

The fairy people used to dwell, 

But none so gay as those erewhile 

Who made their home in Erin’s isle. 

On sweet Killarney’s flower-clad hills, 

Or down by Mallow’s gurgling rills, 

Or where sweet Shannon’s waters roam, 

Be sure the fairies made their home. 
The bright, the mystic Elfin band 
There made their home in Erin’s land. 


They dwelt where voice was never heard 

Save whispering wind, or warbling bird; 

And ah! that was a rueful day 

When herdsman led his kine that way,— 

For if within the fairies’ ring 

His wandering flock he’d chance to bring, 

In danger’s path ’twas his to roam, 

Who crush’d the flowers of the fairies’ home ! 
Such mystic powers that Elfin band 
Possess’d of old, in Erin’s land, 


But now, where stood those lovely dells, 

How many a busy household dwells ; 

The mystic, dream-like, fairy past 

Was all too pure, too bright to last. 

’Tis thus in life—can age restore 

Youth’s beauteous fairy scenes of yore? 

No! but in dreams again we roam 

Those sunny realms, the fairies’ home ! 
There only meet that gentle band 
That bless’d young Erin’s sunny land! 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No I.—WaAsHINGTON IRVING. 


Few, it may be reasonably affirmed, will demur to the judgment 
which assigns to Mr. Washington Irving the most distinguished place 
in American literature. Meaning thereby, not the distinction of in- 
comparable genius in general, nor of pre-eminent superiority in any 
special department of authorship; but—without present reference to his 
personal or intrinsic claims, however great—the distinction of extrinsic, 
popular renown, the external evidence of long-established and world- 
wide recognition. Wherever America is known to have a literature at 
all, she is known to rejoice in one Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., as its repre- 
sentative. If an unreading alderman presiding at a public dinner wished 
to couple with a toast in honour of that literature the name of its most 
distinguished scion, Washington Irving’s, we presume, is the name he 
would fix on; not, perhaps, that the alderman may have read that author 
much, but that he has read his brother authors less, or not at all, and, in 
short, proposes the toast in an easy, conventional, matter-of-fact way, 
as paying a complimeut the legitimacy of which will be impeached by 
no compotator at the civic board. ‘The alderman’s private opinion, he 
being “ no great things” as a student and critic in the belles lettres, may 
be valued at zero; but his post-prandial proposition, as the mouthpiece 
of public opinion, as the symbol or exponent by which society rates a 
name now to be toasted with all the honours, is of prime significance. 
There may be American writers who, either in the range, or the depth, 
of literary power, or in both combined, are actually the superiors of the 
author of “ Rip Van Winkle” and the ‘‘ History of New York.” He 
may yield in picturesque reality to Fenimore Cooper—in dramatic ani- 
mation to Brockden Brown—in meditative calmness to Cullen Bryant— 
to Longfellow in philosophic aspiration—to Holmes in epigrammatic 
ease—to Emerson in independent thought— to Melville in graphic 
intensity—to Edgar Poe in witching fancy—to Mayo in lively eccen- 
tricity—to Prescott in accurate erudition—to Hawthorne in subtle in- 
sight—to Mitchell in tender sentiment. He may, or he may not, do all 
this, or part of it. But, notwithstanding, his position remains, either 
way, at the top of the tree. Thitherwards he was elevated years ago, 
by popular acclamation, when as yet he stood almost alone in trans- 
atlantic literature ; and thence there has been little disposition to thrust 
him down, in favour of the many rivals who have since sprung up, and 
multiplied, and covered the land. Mrs. Beecher Stowe is of course in- 
finitely more popular for the nonce, or, indeed, 


It may be for years, and it may be for ever ; 


but, recurring to that distinction which is traditional, conventional, and 
thus far “ well-ordered in all things and sure,” Washington Irving holds 
it in possession, and ¢hat is nine points of the law. 

In effect, he is already installed on the shelf as a classic. His sweet, 
smooth, translucent style, makes him worthy to be known, and pleasant 
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to be read, of all men. Be his theme what it may—and in choice of 
themes he is comprehensive enough—whether a Dutch “ tea and turn- 
out,” or a ‘ Siege of Granada ;” a full-length of ‘“‘ Mahomet,” or a crayon 
sketch of “ Jack Tibbetts ;” a biography of “ Goldsmith,” or of “ Dolph 
Heyliger;” a “ prairie on fire,” or a ‘ Yorkshire Christmas dinner ;” a 
night on the “ Rocky Mountains,” or a morning at “ Abbotsford”—to 
each he brings the same bello stile che, as he may say, and has said,* 
m’ha fatto onore. His style is indeed charming, so far as it goes. That 
is not, possibly, very far, or at least very deep. For it is not a style to 
compass profound or impassioned subjects, or to intone the thrilling 
notes which “sigh upward from the Delphic caves of human life.” It 
has not, speaking generally, and “ organically,” more than one set of 
keys, and can give little meaning to passages demanding diapason 
grandeur, or trumpet stop. It fluently expresses ballad and dance 
music; or even the mellifluous cadences of Bellini, and the gliding 
graces of Haydn; but beyond its range are such complex harmonies as 
a Sinfonia Eroica, such tumultuous movements as a Hailstone Chorus. 
And therefore is it not what one sometimes hears it called, a perfect 
pe je the perfection be relatively interpreted, guoad rem, which 
of itself is a ‘pretty considerable” concession. But in its proper track, 
it is eminently delightful, and flows on, not in serpentine, meandering 
curves, but straightforward, “ unhasting, yet unresting,” with musical 
ripple as of some soft inland murmur. Hence a vast proportion of the 
favour vouchsafed to its master, who has made it instrumental in popu- 
larising subjects in the treatment of which he had scarcely another 
advantage, or even justification. Quiet humour, gentle pathos, sober 
judgment, healthy morality, amiable sentiment, and exemplary pro- 
fessional industry, have done the rest. 

That Mr. Irving was eminently endowed with the mytho-peic faculty 
—the art of myth-making—was delightfully evident in the production of 
‘“‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” In relation to the infant ex- 
periences of the city he depicts, he occupies as notable a position from the 
positive pole as Niebuhr does from the negative ; the German’s skill in 
the use of the minus sign, he emulates in dexterous management of the 
plus ; whatever fame the one deserves as a destructive, the other may 
arrogate as a conservative, or rather a creator; the former immortalises 
himself because he exhausts old worlds, the latter because he imagines 
new. All honour, then, to the undaunted historian of New York, from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty—being 
the Only Authentic History of the Times that ever hath been published ; 
which peremptory “ only,” so far at least as it excludes other claimants, is 
a terse and tidy challenge, ‘‘ which nobody can deny.” Equally unde- 
niable is it that, for a historian and chronicler, old Knickerbocker is 
“a, jolly good fellow ;” and that even Sir Robert Walpole might have 
been tempted to revoke and recant his slander on history at large, had 
he been familiar with such a dainty dish as this. Every pursuivant of 
useful knowledge is conciliated tn limine, by the honest man’s assurance, 
that if any one quality pre-eminently distinguishes his compilation, it is that 





* In the preface to his “ Life of Goldsmith,” to whose literary influence over 
himself he applies the address of Dante to Virgil. 
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of conscientious, severe, and faithful veracity —‘“ carefully winnowing away 
the chaff of hypothesis, and discarding the tares of fable, which are too 
apt to spring up and choke the seeds of truth and wholesome knowledge.” 
Taspired by this stern principle, it is beautiful to hear his disclaimer of 
all records assailable by scepticism, or vulnerable by critical analysis—his 
sublime rejection of many a pithy tale and marvellous adventure—his 
jealous maintenance of that fidelity, gravity, and dignity which he ac- 
counts indispensable to his order. The heroes of the New York mytho- 
logical zon swagger before us in memorable guise. Good Master Hen- 
drick Hudson, for instance, with his mastiff mouth, and his broad copper 
nose—supposed (the latter, to wit) to have acquired its fiery hue from the 
constant neighbourhood of the tobacco-pipe ; a man remarkable for always 
jerking up his breeches when he gave out his orders, and for a voice which 
sounded not unlike the brattling of a tin trumpet, owing to the number 
of hard nor’-westers swallowed by him in the course of his sea-faring. 
Walter the Doubter, again, so styled because the magnitude of his ideas 
kept him everlastingly in suspense—his head not being large enough to 
let him turn them over, and examine them on both sides; an alleged 
lineal descendant of the illustrious King Log; hugely endowed with the 
divine faculty of silence, and loving to sit with his privy council for hours 
together, smoking and dozing over public affairs, without speaking a 
word to interrupt that perfect stillness so necessary to deep reflection. 
Golden age of innocence and primitive blessedness ! when tea-parties were 
marked with the utmost Ree and dignity of deportment—no flirting, 
or coquetting—no gambling of old ladies, or hoyden, chattering, and 
romping of young ones—but when the demure misses seated themselves 
for the evening in their rush-bottomed chairs, and knit their own woollen 
stockings, nor ever opened their lips, unless to say “ Yah, Mynheer,” or 
“Yah, ya Vrouw,” to any question that was asked them—while the gen- 
tlemen tranquilly “blew a cloud,” and seemed, one and all, lost in con- 
templation of the blue and white tiles of the fireplace, representing, per- 
haps, Tobit and his dog, or Haman swinging conspicuously on his gibbet, 
or Jonah manfully bouncing out of the whale, “like harlequin through a 
barrel of fire.” Then comes William the Testy—that “universal genius” 
—who would have been a much better governor had he been a less 
learned man—who was perpetually experimentalising at the expense of 
the state, and reducing to practice the political schemes he had gathered 
from Solon and Lycurgus, and the republic of Plato and the Pandects of 
Justinian—who introduced the art of fighting by proclamation (an art 
worthy of Mr. Cobden* himself’), and wrought out for himself great renown 
by aseriesof mechanical inventions, such as carts that went before the horses, 
and patronised a race of lawyers and bum-bailiffs, and made his people 
exceedingly enlightened and unhappy. And lastly, we have Peter the 
Headstrong—tough, sturdy, valiant, weather-beaten, leathern-sided, and 





* The fellow-feeling between these two great men may be illustrated by the 
annexed passage from Knickerbocker :—“ The great defect of William the Testy’s 
policy was, that though no man could be more ready to stand forth in an hour of 
emergency, yet he was so intent upon guarding the national pocket, that he suf- 
fered the enemy to break its head; in other words, whatever precaution for public 
safety he adopted, he was so intent upon rendering it cheap, that he invariably 
rendered it ineffectual.”—-“ History of New York,” book iv., c. 4. 
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wooden-legged—a hero of chi struck off by the hand of nature at a 
single heat—a beautiful relique of old-fashioned bigotry—a perfect fossil 
of effete notions—a peremptory and pugnacious man, who would stump 
to and fro about the town, during political ferment, with a most war-be- 
tokening visage, his hands in his pockets, whistling a low Dutch psalm- 
tune, which bore no small resemblance to the music of a north-east wind 
when a storm is brewing. The very dogs, as they eyed his excellency, 
and heard his wooden foot-fall, skulking anywhither in dismay. It argues 
a significant talent for ironical composition and easy badinage in Mr. 
Irving, that he has sustained to the last, in this perhaps over-long history, 
the quaint tone of subdued comedy and simple gravity which marks its 
opening. It abounds in pungent reflections profitable for later times, and 
likely to remain applicable until the last public quack and parliamentary 
humbug and official mountebank shall be no more. 

‘“‘Salmagundi” belongs to the same—the earliest—stage in the author’s 
literary career, and partakes of the same satiric features. But the satire 
is good-natured enough in both cases, and indeed comes from too kindly 
a heart to be impregnated with any very bitter stuff. What Byron calls 


The royal vices of the age, demand 
A keener weapon and a mightier hand. 


And against such it is not Geoffrey Crayon’s mission to set himself in 
array. 

Still there are follies e’en for him to chase, 

And yield, at least, amusement in the race. 


So that, although it is not for him, “ good easy man, full surely,” to con- 
front and apprehend gigantic vice stalking in the streets, or to extinguish 
the “guilty glare”’ blazing from what threaten to be “eternal beacons of 
consummate crime,” yet he can speak on the hint, 


Are there no follies for my pen to purge? 
Are there no fools whose backs deserve the scourge ? 


And, albeit, the fools have nine lives, and kind Geoffrey’s scourge, or 
cat, hath only one; he lays it on with what appetite he may. He cer- 
tainly has the gift “d’apercevoir le ridicule, et de le peindre avec grace 
et gaieté.” And as certainly, he has had no such “ evil communications” 
with a mocking spirit* as to corrupt his “ good manners,” or freeze his 
warm heart. 

Hitherto Mr. Irving had catered for the New World. He was now to 
identify himself with the literators of the Old, by publishing ‘“ The 
Sketch-Book,” under (to use his own words) “the kind and cordial aus- 


* Speaking of the above “ sense of the ridiculous,” and of the art of painting 
it with vivacity and mirth, Madame de Staél adds: “Ce n’est pas la le genre de 
moquerie dont les suites sont les plus & craindre; celle qui s’attache aux idées et 
aux sentimens est la plus funeste de toutes, car elle s’insinue dans la source des 
affections fortes et dévouées.”—De Lt’ ALLEMAGNE, IV., § ii. This “wise saw,” in 
its warning against the perverting tendencies of satire, reminds us of a “ modern 
instance.” Thomas Moore, a man of as gay and kindly a disposition as the author 
of “ Salmagundi,” had attained a far greater renown as a satirist, and with far 
greater pretensions to that ‘‘ bad eminence,” when, apprehensive of its corroding 
power, as well on agent as patient, he wrote in his diary (1819): “ Resolved never 
to have anything more to do with satire; it is a path in which one not only strews, 
but gathers thorns.” Five years previously, Lady Donegal had urged him to take 
the same resolution, on the same grounds. 
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pices of Sir Walter Scott,” and by the agency of. the prince of book- 
sellers, John Murray. This Sketch-Book he compares with that of a 
wayward travelling artist, who, following the bent of his vagrant inclina- 
tion, copies objects in nooks, and corners, and by-places; the result being 
a volume crowded with cottages, and landscapes, and obscure ruins, but 
neglectful of St. Peter’s, or the Colosseum, the cascade of Terni, or the 
bay of Naples, and without a single glacier or voleano in the whole col- 
lection. ‘This absence of aught volcanic or violent, removes the sketches 
from participation in Diderot’s judgment, that ‘‘les esquisses ont com- 
munément un feu que le tableau n’a pas. C’est le moment de chaleur de 
lartiste, &c.”” Look not in these esguisses for few or chaleur. They 
are the placid, dreamy droppings of a limner’s truant crayon, wandering 
over the paper at its own sweet will. Variety the collection designedly 
has; the collector’s design being that it should contain something to suit 
each reader, to harmonise with every note in the gamut of taste. ‘ Few 
guests,” argued he, in arranging his Miscellany—“ few guests sit down 
to a varied table with an equal appetite for every dish. One has an 
elegant horror of a roasted pig; another holds a curry or a devil in utter 
abomination ; a third cannot tolerate the ancient flavour of venison and 
wild fowl; and a fourth, of truly masculine stomach, looks with sovereign 
contempt on those knick-knacks here and there dished up for the ladies. 
Thus each article is condemned in its turn; and yet amidst this variety 
of appetites, seldom does a dish go away from the table without being 
tasted and relished by some one or other of the guests.” Is pathos your 
passion? There is “‘ The Widow and her Son,” to ope the sacred source 
of sympathetic tears—the affliction of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, 
bereaved of her last solace; and there is “The Pride of the Village,” a 
love tale, and a tale of sorrow unto death—a prose elegy, most musical, 
most melancholy, on as pretty a low-born lass as ever ran on the green 
sward. Is humour to you a metal more attractive (though every true 
taste for pathos involves a hearty relish for humour, and vice versd)? 
There is the discursive chapter on “ Little Britain’’—that heart’s core of 
the city, that stronghold of John Bullism, as it seemed to Mr. Crayon, 
Jooking as usual through coloured spectacles, so that he here recognised 
a fragment of London as it was in its better days, with its antiquated 
folks and fashions, where flourish in great preservation many of the 
holiday games and customs of yore, and where still revisit the glimpses 
of the moon not a few ghosts in full-bottomed wigs and hanging sleeves, 
or in lappets, hoops, and brocade. Such a Little Britain was hardly to 
be found in Great Britain when Geoffrey pilgrimised amongst us; and is 
now traceable, in its merest outline, only in his Sketch-Book. Then, 
again, there is the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” recording the expedition 
of Ichabod Crane, and his adventure with the Goblin Horseman; and 
the essay on “John Bull,” from an American point of view; and the 
‘Christmas Dinner” at Bracebridge Hall, with boar’s head and carol, 
with wassail bowl of “ gentle lamb’s wool,” celebrated by Master Simon, 
in certain roistering staves about the “merry browne bowle” and the 
“merry deep canne,” and followed by a Christmas mummery, superin- 
tended by a Lord of Misrule, in which Ancient Christmas duly figures 
away with a frostbitten nose, and Dame Mince Pie, in the venerable 


magnificence of a faded brocade, long stomacher, peaked hat, and high- 
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heeled shoes. Or, if your demand be for the romantic and the supersti- 
tious, is there not ‘‘ The Spectre Bridegroom,” and the peerless narrative 
of “Rip Van Winkle?” Or, should you be of literary predilections, 
there are the essay on “ The Art of Book-making,”’ and the Shakspearean 
researches in the Boar’s Head Tavern, and Stratford-on-Avon. A like 
miscellaneous character pertains to ‘ Bracebridge Hall,” and the same 
refractive medium of coloured spectacles everywhere occurs. The merry 
England described, is almost in the state of the old lady in the ballad, 
market-bound, egg-laden, and sleepily recubans sub tegmine fagi, to 
whom, locked in dreamland, “there came by a pedlar, and his name was 
Stout, and he cut her petticoats all round about;” so that when the 
matron recovered her consciousness, it was (Hibernicé) not to know 
herself, and to infer from the new guise of her scant classic drapery that 
her personal ME (‘Teutonicé) had evaporated, or transmigrated, or disin- 
tegrated itself in some ineffable fashion, precipitating this ineffable resi- 
duum or result. Geoffrey Crayon has played more amiable but equally 
revolutionary pranks on ** merry England,” adorning her in vestments so 
out of date (alas!), and so dreamily fictitious, that she fails to recognise 
in the glass even the general resemblance. He has painted her, not as 
the sun paints portraits, with harsh and unflattering fidelity, blackening 
every frown, deepening every furrow, indenting every crow’s foot, but 
rather as the sentimental artist, who has a soul above accuracy, and who 
groups together prosy people in poetic attitudes, after the manner of the 
family piece in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” These Yorkshire squires and 
villagers are but demi-semi-realities. They are mostly too good to be 
true. The angularities of the originals are too much smoothed down, 
their crooked ways made straight, and their rough places plain. Distance 
seems to lend enchantment to the view, and a dreamy haze to soften the 
vision. Be it far from us, nevertheless, to rail at the sketcher’s kindly 
idealism ; nor ever can his book be other than dear to us while we remem- 
ber in it a Ready-Money Jack, and a Tom Slingsby the schoolmaster, or 
recal that substantial, drab-breeched, top-booted mystery, the Stout 
Gentleman in No. 13. Nor must we omit allusion to that august widow, 
Lady Lillycraft, tender-hearted, romantic, and fond of ease—living on 
white meats, and little ladylike dishes—cherishing the intimacy of pet 
dogs, Angola cats, and singing birds—an insatiable novel-reader, though 


she maintains that there are no novels now-a-days equal to “ Pamela” 


and “ Sir Charles Grandison,” and that the “ Castle of Otranto” is at the 
head of all romances. Old Christy, too, and Mrs. Hannah, merit a 
passing salutation—a couple as evidently formed to be linked together as 
ever were pepper-box and vinegar-cruet. The story of ‘ Dolph Hey- 
liger’’ glides on with sprightly ease. 

Next, we come to the “ Tales of a Traveller.’ Comparatively, it is 
a well-known truth, they were a failure. Mr. Irving’s rambling among 
the forests of Germany and the plains of Italy provided him with copious 
matériel for legendary lore; but the critics decided that of this matériel 
he did not make the most. Notwithstanding his advantages, he might 
have written the tales, it was averred, without being a traveller at all ; 
instead of spending three years on them, he might have finished the thing 
in three months, without stirring out of London. The ghost stories, it 
was alleged, were some of them old, and nearly all badly told—that is, 
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not told seriously, but in a sort of half-witty vein, with little dancing 
quirks interspersed. ‘‘ Good Heavens !”’ alah a Blackwood censor, “ are 
we come to this, that men of this rank cannot even make a robbery ter- 
tific, or a love story tolerable ?’”? The story of the Inn at Terracina, of 
the Beheaded y, of Buckthorne, &c., all were more or less found 
wanting ; in descriptive passages, where the traveller had taken up his 
rest at Venice, Florence, Naples, and other such inspiring abodes, he 
was declared to have produced either a blank or a blunder; and 
the only meed of praise awarded him was for that section of the book 
devoted to “some of his old genuine stuff—the quaintnesses of the 
ancient Dutch heers and frows of the delicious land of the Manhatioes.” 
He was therefore counselled to eschew European and classical subjects, 
and to riot once more, as Knickerbocker, in pumpkin pies, grinning 
negroes, smoking skippers, plump little Dutch maidens, — their grizzly- 

iwigged papas. If he would have honour, he was bid go seek it 
Py prophesying and historicising about his own country, and his father’s 


use. 

So far he followed this counsel as to write in detail the life and the 
voyages of his country’s immortal visitor, not to say her mortal creator, 
Christopher Columbus— 
re Who the great secret of the Deep possess’d, 

And, issuing through the portals of the West, 
Fearless, resolved, with every sail unfurl'd, 
Planted his standard on the Unknown World.* 


Verily, a fascinating narrative—a strange, saddening, yet inspiriting tale 
of the great Genoese sea-king, and of his great fight of afflictions, in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils by his adopted country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and na- 
kedness. In narrating the story of this hero, Mr. Irving has endeavoured 
to place him in a clear and familiar point of view ; rejecting no circum- 
stance, however trivial, which appeared to evolve some point of charac- 
ter; and seeking all kinds of collateral facts which might throw light 
upon his views and motives. In this endeavour he has succeeded. Few 
biographies surpass in sustained interest this memoir of the 


’"Avdpa. . . « moAvTporoy, és pada moAAa 
TlAayx6n 


a misconceived, misrepresented man—with none to sympathise with and 
foster his high imaginations, 


Moving about in worlds not realised. 


Perhaps the subject might have warranted a little more warmth of colour- 
ing—indeed, Mr. Irving is less ornate than usual,in the present instance, 
and might easily have drawn a more impressive figure of the admiral in 
the waste deep waters—“ around him, mutinous, discouraged souls,” to 
use the words of Carlyle; “behind him, disgrace and ruin; before him, 
the unpenetrated veil of Night.” However, apart from the intrinsic 
charm of the recital, there is so much of the author’s wonted fluency and 








* Rogers. 
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unaffected grace of style and clearness of method in working it out, that 
it leaves us sensibly his debtors, and in charity with him, if not (remem- 
bering the wrongs of Columbus) with all mankind. 

The bent of his Spanish studies at this time found a new direction in 
the “ History of the Conquest of Granada”—wherein he has fully availed 
himself, says Mr. Prescott, of all the picturesque and animating move- 
ments of the romantic era of Ferdinand and Isabella, and has been very 
slightly seduced from historic accuracy by the poetical aspect of his sub- 
ject. “The fictitious and romantic dress of his work has enabled him 
to make it the medium for reflecting more vividly the floating opinions 
and chimerical fancies of the age, while he has illuminated the picture 
with the dramatic brilliancy of colouring denied to sober history.”* The 
concoction of this modern Iliad is certainly admirable. The coud of a 
master is seen in the delineation of character, Christian and Moorish; in 
the grouping of the dramatis persone ; and in the evolution, act by act, 
and scene after scene, of the drama itself. Especially we remember with 
interest the portraits of Don Juan de Vera, ever dignified and chivalric, 
and the gallant Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz; of the daring old 
warrior, El Zagal, and the ill-starred Boabdil. Tenderly the historian 
tells the exodus of the latter, with his devoted cavaliers, from the city of 
the Alhambra—how they paused on the mountain side to take a farewell 
gaze at their beloved Granada, which a few more steps would shut from 
their sight for ever, and which never before had appeared so lovely in 
their eyes—the sunshine, so bright in that transparent climate, lighting 
up each tower and minaret, and resting gloriously upon the crowning 
battlements of the Alhambra, while the vega (plain) spread its enamelled 
bosom of verdure below, glistening with the silver windings of the Xenil ; 
how the proud exiles lingered with a silent agony of tenderness and grief 
in view of that delicious abode, the scene of their loves and pleasures— 
until a light cloud of smoke burst forth from the citadel, and a peal of 
artillery, faintly heard, told that the city was taken possession of, and the 
throne of the Moslem king lost for ever ; and how, thereupon, the heart 
of Boabdil, softened by misfortunes, and overcharged with woe, could no 
longer contain itself, and the words of resignation, Allah achbar! died 
upon his lips, and tears blinded his last glance at the metropolis of his 
sires. 

Far less satisfactory, to our thinking, is the collection of tales entitled 
“ The Alhambra”—for we shared in the “ dolorous disappointment” of an 
eminent reviewer, who observes that he came to it with the eager suppo- 
sition that it was some real Spanish or Moorish legend connected with 
that romantic edifice ; and behold! it was a mere Sadler’s Wells travesty 
(before the reign of Phelps and legitimacy) applied to some slender frag- 
ments from past days. The observation applies, however, to the plan of 
the work, not to the execution. 

But we must “hurry on”’—which Mr. Irving did, @ merveille, in his 
rapid production of volume after volume. ‘A Tour on the Prairies” 
recals him to his own country, in one of its most distinctive features, and 
is agreeably described, without any straining at effect, or long-bow 
draughtmanship. “ Astoria” followed—the story of a merchant-prince’s 








* Prescott’s “ History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. ii., ch. 4. 
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commercial enterprise, from its projection to its failure; sometimes 
tedious, but not without moving accidents by flood and field.‘ Abbots- 
ford and Newstead” is a delightful specimen of bios eraphical- topogr: iphi- 
cal Ossip : the former part making up one of t] @ Most cha IPE AS ¢ chap- 
ters in * Lockhart’s Life of Scott " which is giving it unstint cd praise, yet 
praise as discreet as emphatieal. © Captain Bonneville” is a biel of sequel 

‘ Astoria,’ relating the expedition of a chieftaim of trappers and hunters 
among the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. But the supply of this 
sort of information concerning bark canoes and wigwams, Indian swamps 
and Indian seamps, snowy mountains and sun-seorched prairies, beaver- 
skins and buffalo me at, salt weed and cotton-wood bark, was by thus time 
beginning to exceed the demand, and the excitement kindled by C ooper's 
romances was becoming subject to the law of reaction. Hence these works 
fell comparatively flat on the public ear, and the public voice was heard to 
murmur that Geoffrey Crayon had written himself dry, and that his 
every later literary birth was a still birth—a sleep and a forgetting. 

For awhile he was silent. When again his voice was heard, it was 
heard gladly, and the echo of response was still fraught with the music 
of p pul: ity, and swelled with resonance of welcome. ** Oliver Gold- 
smith: a Biogr: aphy,” was a theme a little the worse for wear; but an 
English ec lic was too fond of both Geoffrey Crayon ar « him ** for short- 


ness ¢c ‘alled “ Noll,” 


Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll. 
| 


Go 


not to lend a willing ear to what the one had to s ay O (the other. Prior 


lite was voted a pattern of industry, but left unread. Forster's was highly, 
widely, and deservedly admired, a1 nd remains the Life—being executed, 
as Mr. Irving himself testifies, with a spirit, a feeling, a grace, and an 
eloquence, that leave nothing to be desired. That Mr Irving” s biography 
made its appearance at all, when by its own averment it was no deside- 
ratum, is explained by the fact that its author had already pub ished it in 
a meagre and fragmentary form, which attracted slight notice ; and now, 

in the course of revising and re publishing his « opera oni ia, felt called 
upon to reproduce it in a more complete and satisfactory shape. He 
writes con amore, and with ever-prompt indulgence, of one to whose li- 
terary genius his own is indebted and akin. Whereas Johnson said of 
poor Gol Ismith, ** Let not his frailties be remembered : he was a very great 
man,’ —it is Mr. Irving's course to say, let them rather de remembered, 

since their tendency is to endear; since he was no man’s enemy but his 
own; since his errors, in the main, inflicted evil on none but himself, and 
were so blended with humorous and touching circumstances as to disarm 
anger and conciliate kindness; since there is something in the harmless 
infirmities of a good and great, but erring creature, that pleads alfectingly 
to our common nature 





as being ourselves also in the b ody, @s Kat dvrot 


OvTes ev Tamar. Prudish censors m: ry scout this sort of indulgence on the part 
of a critical biographer. For ourselves, we have too much fellow-feeling 
with Elia’s veneration for an honest ob liquity of mind, to find the indul- 
gence culpable; thinking with Elia, that the more laughable blunders a 
man shall commit in your comp: ny, the more tests he givet h you that he 
will not bewray or overreach you. “TI love the safety,” protests dear, 
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canonised Charlies, “ which a palpable hallucination warrants, the se- 
curity which a word out of season ratifies. And take my word for this. 
reader, and say a fool told you, if you please, that he who hath not a 
dram of folly im his mixture, hath pounds of much worse matter in his 
composition, m Goldy was no fool, though ; but his nature found it ocea- 
sionally dulce desipere, and not always ti loco. 

The “ Life of Mahomet,” like the prec ceding, seemed to require © xpl: \- 
nation, since it confessedly could add no new tact to those already known 
concerning the Arabian prophet. The author tells us it forms part of a 
projected series of writings illustrative of the domination of the Arabs 
in Spain—most of the particulars being drawn from Spanish sources, 
with the addition of assistance from the elaborate work by Dr. Weil, 
and other recent authorities ; his object in constructing it being, to 
digest into an easy, pe rspic uous, and flowing narrative (whe rein so few 
can compete with him) the admitted facts concerning Mahomet, together 
with the leading legends and traditions connected with his creed, and a 
summary of the creed itself. The pretensions of this memoir are, 
therefore, small, as regards historical weight. It is deficient, moreover, 
in the matter of conte mporary history, so essenti: al to a due understand- 
ing of Mahomet’s political and re ‘ligious stand-point. The criticism on 
Mahomet's personal character 1s of that moderate and judicious kind 
which the author’s antecedents might have warranted us to expect—nei- 
ther condemning the prophet as an impudent impostor, juggler, and sen- 
sualist, nor exalting him to the honours of hero-worship. Mahomet is nei- 
ther taxed with heartless selfishness, and ruinous imbecility, nor eulogised 
for “ total freedom from cant,” “deadly earnestness,” and «annihilation of 
self.”* He is portrayed as an enthusiast originally acting under a 
species of mental delusion, deeply imbued with a conviction of his being a 
divine agent for religious reform, but who, after his flight to Medina, 
became subje ct to worldly passions and worldly schemes—yet throughout 
his career, in a great degree, the creature of impulse and excitement, 
and very much at the mercy of circumstances. With equal impartiality 
Mr. Irving discusses the lives and actions of his successors. 

But New Monthly space and patience will no farther go, and leave us 
only room, in anticipation of his promised life of W ashington, to bid 
that great man’s namesake a pleasant and respectful aw revoir. 


* Carlyle. 
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ORIENTAL ARCH ZOLOGY.* 


Tur state of things in Western Asia is certainly very much changed 
to what it used to be. This is in part owing to some real progress 
among the Turks, in part to increased communication with Europeans, 
and improvement of the natives themselves. In 1820 Mr. Rich started 
from Baghdad on a visit to Kurdistan and Nineveh, ac companied by the 
officers and servants of the residency, and a guard of twenty-five Se /poys 
and their subadar. Mrs. Rich also travelled, attended by women servants, 
and all the state of a harem. Yet, with such an escort, the mound of 
Jonah had to be measured surreptitiously, the Yezidis were left enveloped 
in mystery, and vain attempts were made to visit Al Hadhr. In the 
time of the E uphrates e xpe dition, Syria and Palestine were held by the 
Egyptians. The Arabs of Syria and Mesopot: umia were In open revolt, and 
the Kurds were only held in check at one extremity by Rashid, surnamed 
from his exploits, Kurd Pasha; and at the other by Ali Pasha, of Baghdad. 
The navigation and exploration of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris was 
earried on by an express firman of the Sublime Porte, and under the 
especial protection « of the Sultan: the expedition was thus at times 
obliged to uphold the authority of the Porte, among semi-barbarous 
savages, by vigorous measures, which appalle d the then aged diplomatis st 
at Baghdad, m a during some thirteen years’ residence at the city of the 
Khalifs, had never ventured as far as the ruins of B: abylon ; and which 
Mr. Layard has been misled by the same influences to designate as 
“highly imprudent and ill- advised acts.” 

The ‘Euphrates expedition was followed by the more humble ee 
expedition: Syria was still in revolt, and the defeat of the Turks : 
Nizib, during the progress of the expedition, had thrown the whole 
country into a state of disorder; the Kurds were harassing the Turks in 
the very heart of Asia Minor; the Arabs held Mesopotamia up to the 
walls of Mardin; the Yezidis, under the descendant of an Umntiyad 
Khalif, were all-powerful in the Sinjar, and all Turkish Kurdistan was 
under the undisputed sway of its warlike bays, among whom Badir 
Khan, the exterminator of the Nestorians; Nur Ullah, the murderer of 
Schultz, the Bay of Rahwanduz; the redoubted antagonist of Ali Pasha, 
and Mahmud, Bay of Mahmudiyah, claimed to be "a descendants of 
the Abbasside Khalifs. Still,” notwithstanding these difficulties, two 
complete sections, illustrating the geological structure and physical con- 
figuration of the central mountain districts of Kurdistan were obtained, 
the central Nestorian regions were explored, and the footsteps of Xeno- 
phon and the retreating Greeks were faithfully followed out. 

The French next sent Botta to the same regions. Qualified by nearly 
twenty years’ residence in the}East, by great archxological acquirements, 
and intimacy with both the Arabic ond Turkish languages, and backed 
by an enlightened government, with whom archwological researches 


5 
have always been held in honour, aided by the more liberal spirit that 


* Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, with Travels in Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and the Desert; being the result of a Second Expedition, undertaken 


for the Trustees of the British Museum. By Austen H. Layard, M.P.,&c. John 
Murray. 
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has crept into the councils of the Porte within the last ten or fifteen 
years, this enterprising consul was the first to so far triumph over Mus- 
sulman prejudices as to obtain the sanction of the authorities to excavate 
the mounds of Nineveh. 

Mr. Layard had traversed the same countries previously, and at the 
time the Kurdistan expe ‘dition was still engaged there, as ‘also at a sub- 
sequent period. His interest and curiosity had been roused by the con- 
templation of so many mounds of ruin, and they were carried to their 
very height by the success of Botta, whose discovery of se ulptured repre- 
sentations of battles, sieges, and similar events, first opened a new page 
in history, and laid the records of an almost unknown people before the 
world. Hi appily at that time Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, to whom we 
are indebted for the marbles of Halicarnassus, now in the British 
Museum, represented Great Britain at Const: untinople, and he held out a 
liberal hand to help the young English traveller in his explorations —the 
success that attended upon which has been followed by honours and 
rewards that rarely await upon successful travel or researc +h, and which in 
this instance are most truly equally well deserved and well worn. 

We have now before us the results of a second e xpedition to the same 
countries, carried on under still better auspices and encouragement, both 
pecuniary and otherwise, than the first. The Turks had finally subjec ‘ted 
Kurdistan. All the great chiefs, Badir Khan, Nur Ullah, the Bay of 
Rahwanduz, even Sheriff Bay of Bitlis, were dead or in exile. The 
Turks had penetrated as far as the strongholds of the Nestorians ; but 
little, it appears, from Mr. Layard’s account, to the advantage of these 
persecuted Christians, who are as ill-treated, as much tortered. and 
ground down by the Osmanlis, as they were by their hereditary Kurdish 
foes. Archeological research, instead of being almost surreptitiously 
carried on at Nineveh, was at a premium; everybody had turned ex- 
plorer, and even the Turkish Pasha had been carried away by the fever, 
and, to the horror of all devout Musselmen, was busily engaged in under- 
mining the Mausoleum of the prophet Jonah, a p lace whose sanc tity had 
saved it from European zeal. The friends hip of most of the Arab and 
Yezidi chiefs had also been won over and secured by a series of acts most 
honourable to all parties, and thus the my sterious rites of Shaik Adi, the 
robber dens of Sinjar, and the lion and beaver-frequented regions of 
the Khabur, were alike laid open to this adventurous and successful 
traveller. 

Mr. Layard was accompanied on the ‘“ Second Expedition’ ”" by a 
goodly party, including Dr. Sandwith, Mr. Cooper, an artist, Mr. H. 
Rassam, Kawal Yusuf, a Yezidi* preacher, Muhammad Aga, a Kawass, 
Abd-el-Messiah, a Catholic Syrian, and Sarkis, an Armenian. The 
early part of the journey to Erzrum presents no features of novelty. 
Beyond this the party were enabled to proceed to Mosul, by the Lake of 
Wan, Bitlis, and Jizirah: the first portion of the journey lying by 
Hinnis, or Khanus;¢ thence crossing the Euphrates beyond Kara Gul 





* Izedis, or, as they were afterwards named by the Muhammadans, Yezidis 


(Rawlinson i in “ Journal of Roy. Geog. Society,” vol. x., p. 92). 
+ The Rev. Mr. Renonard ascertained from the J ihan Numa that it is Khonus, 


or Khanus. 
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(Black Lake), they reached the Lakes of Shailu and Nazik; the first of 
which was ascertained to pour its waters into the Murad Su, the second 
into Lake Van, at Akhlat, by a deep ravine, but that only during the 
period of flood, during whic +h period the inhabitants lay in a stock of tish 
sufficient to last the whole year. Beyond this the party arrived at 
Akhlat, the ancient Armenian city of Khelath, whose rem: arkab le ruins 
and picturesque beauties are described at length; Mr. Cooper's pencil 
introducing us to two splendid mausolea of sultans of the renowned 
Tatar tribes of the black and white sheep. We regret that the party 
appear to have missed a remarkable mausoleum of the « same description 
that stands in a glen not far north of Khanus Castle, and which well de- 
served to be commemorated by the same artist. 

From Bitlis the party proceede ‘d along the river of the same name, 
leaving Se’rt to the left, to the country of the Kharzan, or Gharzen 
Yezidis, who would appear to represent the Arzanians of the Romans 
and the Low Empire. ‘The presence of Kawal Yusuf, who, through the 
mediation of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was the bearer of an imperial 
firman, which secured to these sectarians the full enjoyment of their 
religion and other great privileges, ensured a triumphant reception to the 
party both at the villages and at the town of Radwan, where are also 
Armenians, Jacobites, and Chaldeans of the —— Catholie Church. 
Hlere Mr. Layard first saw the Malik Taus, or brazen peacock, the 
mysterious sts andard of the Yezidis. Kawals, or prieets, are sent annually 
to collect the revenues of the chief of the sect to the four Yezidi districts 
of Sinjar, Aleppo, Radwan, and Georgia. Each mission has its brazen 
standard. The Kawals happened at this moment to be at Radwan, and 
Mr. Layard and Mr. Rassam were allowed to see the sacred emblem. 
* The Kawals and elders offerimg no objection,” Mr. Layard relates, “I 
was conducted early in the morning into a dark inner room in Nazi's 
house. It was some time before my eyes had become sufliciently accus- 
tomed to the dim light to distinguish an object, from which a large red 
coverlet had been raised on my entry. The Kawals drew near with 
every sign of respect, bowing and kissing the corner of the cloth on 
which it was placed. A stand of bright copper or brass, in shape like 
the candlesticks generally used in Mosul and Baghdad, was surmounted 
by the rude image of a bird in the same metal, and more like an Indian 
or Mexican idol than a cock or peacock. Its peculiar workmanship 1 in- 
dicated some antiquity, but I could see no traces of inscription upon it. 
Before it stood a copper bowl to receive contributions, and a bag to con- 
tain the bird and stand, which takes to pieces when carried frown place to 
place.” ‘Thus at length we have not only a description, but a drawing, 
of this singular religions emblem, concerning which such strange stories 
have been current. The Yezidis declared to Mr. Layard that, notwith- 
standing the frequent wars and massacres to which the sect has been ex- 
posed, and the plunder and murder of the priests during their journeys, 
no Malik Taus has ever fallen into the hands of the Mussulmans. Not- 
withstanding the devotional respect paid to the emblem, Mr. Layard still 
avers that 1 it is not looked upon as an idol, but “ simply as a symbol or a 
banner.” That which is “symbolic” can, however, scarcely be ‘designated 
‘simple ;” it must, to be such, represent some abstract or religious idea. 

From Radwan the party proceeded to Tillah, at the junction of the 
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Tigris and the Buhtan Chai. Mr. Layard does not notice the identifiea- 
tion of this place with Til, cele brated in Armenian history, and much 
favoured by Tigranes. Mr. Layard also supposes that he crossed at the ford 
used by the Greeks in the memorable Katabasis, but this must have been 
higher up, for the Greeks are described by Xenophon as encamping above 
the plain of the Centrites (Buhtan C hai), the lower ford being defended 
by a large body of horse. The Greeks after this tried to pass the river 
ata snand ford, which they reached by a road that led upwards, but 
found the water too deep, and it was only the next day that a third ford 
was discovered four stadia further onwards. The ford first crossed by 
Cheirisophus would thus certainly not be at the junction of the rivers, but 
has been determined to exist elsewhere. 

Our travellers wished to avoid Funduk, a large village of ferocious 
Kurds, where the Kurdistan expedition had, however, before slept in 
safety, but the hospitality of the warlike mountaineers was forced upon 
them. At Fynyk (ancient Pheenica) Mr. Layard was lucky enough to 
have two sculptured figures of the Parthian period pointed out to him by 
the Kurds, Mr. Layard takes no notice of the history of the place to 
which attention was first called in modern times by Mr. Rich, and which 
was subsequently visited by the Kurdistan expedition, and is noticed by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, by Assemani, and in the Tarikh al Akrad, as 
celebrated in Kurdish annals. 

Mr. Layard found two more rock sculptures, re prese nting a warrior on 
horseback and a single figure, of the same age as those of Fynyk, in an 
adjacent valley leading from Jizirah to Dargilah, the former stronghold 
of Badir Khan Bay. From hence, descending into the valley of the 
Khabur, the party found themselves nearing the Assyrian plains, and the 
heat was so intense that, as Mr. L ayard remarks, ‘it seemed to paralyse 
all nature, causing the very air itself to vibrate.” Unfortunately the 
Arabs had omeanel the Tigris on one of their perpetual predatory expe- 
ditions, which rendered the road very insecure, especially near to the 
Tigris, which was the one the party followed. A large party of friends 
had, however, ridden from the neighbourhood of Shaikh Khan, nearly 
forty miles, through the night, to meet them and escort them ; and further 
on they met with still more friends and fellow-labourers at the exca- 
vations, with Mr. Esau Rassam (the vice-consul), and they were thus not 
long in being safely housed in Mosul—‘ it seemed,”’ says Mr. Layard, “as 
if we had but returned from a summer’s ride ; two years had passed away 
like a dream.” 

Mr. Layard s says that the identification of the route pursued by Xeno- 
phon and the Ten Thousand had been one of the principal objects of this 
journey ; and in a concluding recapitulation, or resumé, he states first his 
conviction that the parasang was not a measure of distance accurately 
determined—an objectionable view of the case (although no doubt that in 
the instance of the Anabasis it was often guessed at), as it enables the 
theorist to adapt the day’s journeys to his own speculations. Taking the 
Greeks across a ford over the Zab, twenty-five miles above the junction of 
that river with the Tigris, he identifies the site of the struggle with Mithri- 
dates, with the Ghazir Su, or Bumadus; Larissa with Nimrud; Mespila with 
Kuyunjik ;* the villages beyond with Batnai, not Tel Kaif; the palace 





* It, as Mr. Layard avers, the word means a little sheep, it should be Kuyunjik, 
not Koununjik. 
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with Zakhu; the spot where the craggy mountains of the Carduchians 
hang over the river, with Phcenica; and the Centrites with the Buhtan 
Chai. Arrived here, he says: “ It was impossible to cross the river at 
this spot (near Tillah) in the face of the enemy. At length a ford was 
discovered higher up. This must have been at a short distance from 
Tillah, as the river, narrowed between rocky banks, is no longer fordable 
higher up.” ‘This is a mistake. It is fordable higher up. The Teleboas 
he believes to be the river of Bitlis, to which it must be objected that the 
Greek historian says that before they reached that river they had ad- 
vanced above the head of the Tigris, and that it is described as flowing 
through a plain; and, it is added, they travelled thence, also fifteen para- 
sangs over a plain. The country was called Western Armenia, and the 
descriptions of the Greek historian correspond best with what is still 
couettieed as Armenia. The great point in favour of such an identifica- 
tion is, that the Greeks made six marches thence to the Euphrates; and 
if we identified the Teleboas with the Bitlis Chai there would be no neces- 
sity to carry the Greeks up the Murad Chai, except their own statement 
that its sources were not far off where they forded it. Beyond this, Mr. 
Layard fairly gives up all explanation of the Katabasis as a hopeless task. 
‘*1 am on the whole,” he says, ‘inclined to believe that either the Greeks 
took a very tortuous course after leaving the Euphrates, making daily 
but little actual progress towards the great end of their arduous journey, 
the sea coast, or that there is a considerable error in the amount of 
parasangs given by Xenophon.” Mr. Layard was not aware that Pro- 
fessor Malden had set this point, which has hitherto baffled the most anxious 
inquiry, at rest, by showing that the real meaning of Xenophon (Anab., 
iv., 6, 4) is: “ After this they marched seven days’ marches, at the rate 
of five parasangs a day, along the river Phasis,” and not, as has been 
hitherto read, to the river Phasis. (Classical Museum, No. VII., p. 36.) 
This reduces the number of marches between the Euphrates and the 
Phasis to seven. 

All that is new, then, in this long commentary on the Katabasis, in 
which Mr. Layard makes no reference whatsoever to Rennell, Kinneir, 
D’Anville, Hamilton, or any other labourer in the same field, except 
where he differs with Ainsworth as to the site of the ford on the Zab, is 
the determination of the site of the said ford; the identification of the - 
villages beyond Nineveh with Batnai, instead of Tel Kaif; the cross of 
the Centrites near Til, instead of higher up (which we cannot admit) ; 
the identification of the Teleboas with the river of Bitlis (very doubtful) ; 
and the pass of the Murad Su, at Karagiil (also not satisfactorily 
proved). 

Mr. Ross, who had been left on Mr. Layard’s return to England in 
1847 to continue the excavations, had left Mosul; since which time Mr. E. 
Rassam had been directed by the Trustees of the British Museum to employ 
a small number of men, rather to retain possession of the spot, and to 
prevent interference on the part of others, than to carry on extensive 
operations. Mr. Layard lost no time in making arrangements for con- 
tinuing the excavations with as much activity as the funds granted to 
Trustees of the British Museum would permit. These proceedings were 
interrupted for a moment by attendance at the annual festival of the 
Yezidis, and after that by a visit to Nimrud. The so-called “ poem,” or 
sacred book of Shaikh Adi, of which translations now exist by Mr. H. 
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Rassam and by Mr. Badger, shows how fond the Orientals are of placing 
themselves under the banner of some particular prophet or claimant to 
holiness, and how much the language of these holy men resembles one 
another. Mr. Layard visited at the same time, as also subsequently, the 
rock sculptures of Bayian, first visited by the late M. Rouet, French 
consul at Mosul, and among the most important that have yet been dis- 
covered in Assyria. In these sculptures of the time of Sennacherib, we 
have sacred symbols, not similar, but decidedly analogous to the Malik 
Taus of the Yezidis. They also occur in a picturesque ravine, apparently 
like Shaikh Adi, which is in the same neighbourhood, devoted to religious 
ceremonies. Mr. Bell, the young artist, was drowned near where two 
enormous fragments of rock have fallen into the waters of the Gumal Su, 
one of the principal feeders of the Ghazir, or Bumadus, and in whose 
name may be traced a reminiscence of Gaugamela, celebrated for that 
great victory which gave to the Macedonian conqueror the dominion of 
the Eastern world. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the archeological researches 
carried on for some months at Kuyunjik, Jerraiyah, Baashaikah, Nim- 
rud, and others of these wondrous storehouses of Assyrian history and 
art. Interesting as these Belzoni-kind of labours are, still it is in the 
general results—in the light which they cumulatively bring upon the 
history, and the manners and customs of the Assyrians of old—that their 
great importance lies, Among the discoveries, however, that crowned 
the labours of the excavators may be mentioned sculptures representing 
how the great stones and winged bulls were moved ; of the grand en- 
trance to the palace of Kuyunjik; known by the researches of Dr. 
Hincks and Colonel Rawlinson to have been the home of Sennacherib ; 
of the royal throne; of clay seals, and signets of Assyrian and Egyptian 
kings, including a royal cylinder of Sennacherib; of numerous bas-reliefs ; 
arches and vaulted drains; and of innumerable objects in metal, copper 
caldrons, bells, rings, tripods, bowls, cups, and dishes, arms and armour ; 
ivory relics, bronze cubes inlaid with gold and other objects of the highest 
interest to the antiquary and the historian. 

The presence of the Shamar Arabs at the great mount of Kalah Shar- 
kat, imperfectly examined during his former residence in Assyria, pre- 
vented Mr. Layard revisiting that most interesting spot ; so he repaired 
instead to the mounds south of the Great Zab, and to the east of the 
Tigris, and which a party of Arabs had been engaged to excavate. The 
lofty mound of Kashaf, at the junction of the Zab and Tigris, was found 
to be an artificial platform of earth and unbaked bricks, resting upon 
limestone rock. Upon this summit were the ruins of a deserted fort. 
Captain Lynch ascended the Tigris in his steamer up to this point. The 
great plain of Shumamuk beyond was inhabited by the Tai Arabs, unfor- 
tunately divided among themselves, and Kurds, who descend annually 
from the mountains to pasture their flocks in the low and fertile plains. 
The Shamar Arabs had recently crossed the Tigris and made a ghazzia 
among the herds and horses, and the tribes were much cast down and 
vexed by these recent misfortunes. Undeterred, however, by the dread 
of Shamars, Mr. Layard, now joined by Mr. Rolland and Mr. H. Rassam, 
proceeded to the ruins of Makhamur, lying in the deserted district 
between the Karachuk range and the river Tigris. The principal mound 
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was found to be of considerable height, ending in a cone. I was appa- 
rently the remains of a platform built of earth and sun-dried bricks, origi- 
nally divided into several distinct stages or terraces. It stands in the 
centre of a quadrangle of lower mounds, about 480 paces square. Mr. 
Layard is mistaken when he calls the Hamrin a ridge of limestone ; it is 
for the greater part a very friable supracretaceous red sandstone—whence 
its name. The party also visited in the same district the ruins of Abu 
Jardah, a mound of considerable size, with traces of foundations in stone- 
masonry on its summit, and the ‘* Kasr,” or palace, one of the principal 
artificial mounds of Shumamuk. ‘The Arabs had opened several deep 
trenches and tunnels in the last-mentioned mound, and had discovered 
chambers, some with walls of plain sun-dried bricks, others panelled 
round the lower part with slabs of reddish limestone. They had also 
discovered inscribed bricks with inscriptions declaring that Sennacherib 
had built a city, or rather palace, for the name of which, or rather its 
equivalent in cuneiform characters, Mr. Layard could not suggest a read- 
ing. From the summit of this mound, bearings were taken of twenty- 
five considerable mounds, the remains of ancient Assyrian population, 
showing that the whole of the fertile and little known region between the 
two Zabs was inhabited in olden times. From the mound of Abd al 
Assiz, sepulchral urns and pottery, apparently not Assyrian, were ob- 
tained ; and from the Gla (an Arab corruption of Kalah, Castle), partly 
a natural, and partly an artificial elevation, and a very remarkable spot, 
were obtained bricks bearing the name of Sennacherib, as also the name 
of the place, which Mr. Layard was unable to decipher. It was on his 
return from this journey that Mr. Layard came to the ford of the Great 
Zab, near the ruin of Abu Shitha, which he identifies with the spot 
crossed by the Greeks. 

The news having arrived at Mosul that two colossal idols, similar to 
those of Nimrud, had suddenly appeared in a mound by the side of the 
river Khabur, Mr. Layard resolved upon an exploratory journey to 
the regions watered by the Habor or Chebar of the Samaritan captivity, 
and the Chaboras of the Greek geographers—regions less known, and as 
much worthy of exploration, as any to which profane and biblical history 
have imparted interest, in the now desolate countries of Western Asia. 

Mr. Layard startod on this expedition in great force. First he gained 
over one of the principal shaikhs of the Shamar, or Mesopotamian 
Arabs, Suttum, chief of the Buraij tribe—who, with his followers and an 
Anaza, or Syrian Arab, were to accompany him throughout, and ensure 
peace with the Arabs both in Mesopotamia and Arabia Proper. Then 
there were about fifty of his best Arab excavators and twelve Tiyari, or 
Nestorian mountaineers, to follow on foot. Of Europeans, there were Mr. 
Layard, Dr. Sandwith, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. and Mrs. Rolland. Thir- 
teen or fourteen Shamar Arabs had charge of the camels; some Yezidis 
joined as far as the Sinjar; and, lastly, several Jibur families—whose tribe 
was encamped at Abu Sarai, “ the father of palaces”—seized this oppor- 
tunity to join their friends, taking with them their tents and cattle. This 
was a safe and secure way of travelling—not to mention the creature- 
comforts that Mr. H. Rassam had especially provided—not a miserable 
expedition with a hundred or two a year to keep flesh and bones to- 
gether. ‘* When we had all assembled,” says Mr. Layard, “ outside the 
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Sinjar gate, our party had swollen into a little army.” And again: 
** As we wound slowly over the low rocky hills to the west of the town 
of Mosul, in a long, straggling line, our caravan had a strange and 
motley appearance ; Europeans, Turks, Bedouins, town Arabs, Tiyari, 
and Yezidis were mingled in singular confusion, each adding, by dif- 
ference of costume and a profusion of bright colours, to the general pic- 
turesqueness and gaiety of the scene.” 

Shaikh Suttum had the general direction and superintendence of the 
march. The Mesopotamian desert had been his home from his birth, 
and he knew every spring and pasture. He possessed unbounded in- 
fluence, was extremely intelligent, of noble, dignified manners, and as 
amiable, agreeable, and entertaining as he was daring in war.* The first 
point of interest reached were the ruins of Abu Khamira, a lofty, conical 
mound, surrounded by a square inclosure. Eight or ten workmen had 
been engaged for some days past excavating here, and their labours had 
laid bare walls of sun-burnt brick, alabaster slabs, and pottery, but no 
sculptures or inscriptions. Other Assyrian mounds rose up on all sides, 
covered with soft herbage or gaudy flowers. These lofty mounds, seen 
from a great distance, and the best of landmarks in a vast plain, guide 
the Arab in his yearly wanderings. The next day they passed Tel 
Armah, ‘* the mound of spears;” like most others, a mound of distinct 
platforms, or terraces, rising one above the other, the topmost crumbled 
down by time into the form of a cone, and surrounded by earthen walls. 
Next came another group of mounds of ruin, called Tel Jimal, for the 
Arabs have names for them ail, though the old ones are lost. Here the 
encamped “ on a green lawn, enamelled with flowers, that furnished a 
carpet for our tents unequalled in softness of texture, or in richness of 
colour, by the looms of Cashmere.” 

Beyond this, they came to Sinjar, for a long time one of the least ac- 
cessible districts of Mesopotamia. Mr. Layard found no traces of re- 
mains anterior to Mohammadan times, although there was once a Roman 
colony here—Awrelia septimia colonia Singara—which played an im- 
portant part in the wars of the Romans and Parthians.+ Mr. Layard 
crossed the hills with his English friends to visit some of the rebellious 
Yezidis, and endeavour to bring them to a sense of better things 
—a labour in which he was eminently successful. Such a man, who 
takes with him the arguments and the example of civilised life to the 
remotest homes of predatory tribes, is worth a whole host of consuls. 
The ibex is met with in the highest ridges of the Sinjar, and the plains 
abound with game, gazelles, wild boar, hares, several kinds of bustards, 
partridges, and plover. The wild ass also is occasionally seen. Mr. 
Layard succeeded in obtaining two colts, but not in bringing or sending 
one of them to England. 

Re-crossing the hills, they came to the encampment of the Buraij 
Arabs, near which was a group of mounds called Abu Khaima. “ Are 
these singular ruins,” inquiringly suggests Mr. Layard, “ those of towns 
or of temples? ‘Their similarity of form—a centre mound, divided into 
a series of terraces, ascended by an inclined way, or steps, and sur- 





* Alas, poor fellow! he has since been killed in a foray with the Anaza. 
{ Mr. Forbes describes, however, what he considers to be a Roman relic at this 


place. See “ Journ. of Roy. Geo. Society,” vol. ix., p. 415. 
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rounded by equilateral walls—would lead to the conjecture that they were 
fire-temples, or vast altars, destined for astral worship. It will be seen 
hereafter that the well-known ruin of the Birs Nimrud, on or near the 
site of Ancient Babylon, is very nearly the same shape.” 

Passing Umal Dhiban, “ the mother of flies,” they entered an undu- 
lating country, with beds of gypsum cropping out, the low hills of Sinjar, 
well wooded with ilex and dwarf oak, subsiding to the west ; bivouacked 
at a brackish spring, Suttum providing a bag of bustards for supper with 
his hawk, and then passing the encampments of the Hamud Shamar, 
who had just plundered a Turkish caravan, they arrived at the Khabur, 
flowing through the richest pastures and ses Bas “Its banks were 
now covered with flowers of every hue, and its windings through the 
green plain were like the coils of a mighty serpent. I never beheld a 
more lovely scene. An uncontrollable emotion of joy seized all our party 
when they saw the end of their journey before them. The horsemen 
urged their horses to full speed ; the Jiburs, dancing in a circle, raised 
their coloured kerchiefs on their spears, and shouted their war-cry, Hor- 
muzd leading the chorus; the Tiyari sang their mountain songs, and fired 
their muskets into the air.” 

Flocks of sheeps and herds of camels were spread over the meadows 
on both sides .of the river. 

The point at which the Khabur had been struck was near to the 
mound and ruins of Arban, where the river had, during the recent floods, 
washed away the earth, and brought to light a pair of winged human- 
headed bulls. These were soon brought further into view, and found to 
resemble in general form the well-known winged bulls of Nineveh, but 
differing in style of art, with countenances of a peculiar character ; and it 
appeared, from an inscription above, that they belonged to the palace of 
a king, whose name has been found on no other monument. ‘The exca- 
vations were carried on at Arban for three weeks, and a host of monuments 
rewarded the labours of the explorers. Among them two more winged 
bulls, a colossal lion, like that discovered by the Euphrates surveying 
party at Saruj, a human figure in relief, jars, vases, funeral urns, bottles 
inscribed with Chinese characters, terra-cotta relics, and numerous en- 
graved Scarabcei and stones, mostly of the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 
hy a period when there was a close connexion between Assyria and 

gypt. Arban, it is to be remarked, is mentioned by the Arab geogra- 
phers as a flourishing city; hence other cities have risen upon the spot 
since the destruction of the edifices in which these relies stood. Ptolemy 
notices Acraba and Apphaddana on the lower Khaboras, but elsewhere 
Aphphadana, as it is also spelt, is placed below the confluence of the 
Khaboras and the Euphrates. It is difficult, then, to identify the site 
with aught known to the Romans. It is more interesting to think that 
“around Arban may have been pitched the tents of the sorrowing Jews, 
as those of the Arabs were during my visit.” 

While on the Khabur, our travellers experienced one of those fearful 
storms of the desert such as destroyed the Tigris steamer. It was the 
6th of April. “ During the day heavy clouds had been hanging on the 
horizon, foreboding one of those furious storms which at this time of the 
year occasionally visit the desert. Late in the afternoon, these clouds had 
gathered into one vast circle, which moved slowly round like an enormous 
wheel, presenting one of the most extraordinary and awful appearances I 
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ever saw. From its sides leaped, without ceasing, forked flames of light- 
ning; clouds springing up from all sides of the heavens, were dragged 
hurriedly into the vortex, which advanced gradually towards us, and 
threatened soon to break over our encampment. Fortunately, however, 
we only felt the very edge of the storm—a deluge of rain and of hail of 
the size of pigeon’s eggs! The great rolling cloud, attracted by the 
Sinjar hill, soon passed away, leaving in undiminished splendour the 
setting sun.” 

Beavers were formerly in large numbers on the Khabur, but in conse- 
quence of the value attached to the musk-bag, they have been hunted 
almost to extermination by the Arabs. No less than seven were, how- 
ever, killed or captured upon a rise of the waters while the party were 
there. They were a distinct species, probably unknown to naturalists. 
Suttum lost his valuable hawk, by an incident similar to one recorded 
last month—the onslaught of a kite or eagle. This hawk used to catch 
six or seven bustards daily. Mr. Layard did not visit the junction of the 
Khabur with the Euphrates at Carchemish, or Abou Psera, as he calls 
it (Mr. E. Rassam is responsible for the Euphrates expedition recognising 
it as Abu Sarai, the father, or place of palaces), the Jiburs with whom he 
was, being engaged in a ghazzia, or ghazou, as the Mesopotamian Arabs 
call it, against the Agaydah, whe were encamped there. These Arabs 
are never at peace, and the title of haraymi, or thief, is one of honour and 
distinction. He visited, however, several other mounds of ruin, among 
the most remarkable of which were Shadadi, Tel Hamir, Ladjmiyat, and 
Shamshani. ‘There were also several ruined bridges on the river, of the 
time of the Khalifs. 

On the 19th of April, the party left the central Khabur, for the upper 
portions of the same river. The banks were belted with poplars, tama- 
risks, and brushwood, the retreat of wild boars, francolins, and other 
game, and studded with artificial mounds, the remains of ancient settle- 
ments. One of the largest of these was called Mishnak, beyond that 
was Abu Shalah, and next Taaban, where the Turks had taken up a 
position to endeavour to control the Arabs a little. On this occasion, Mr. 
Layard visited the cone of Kukab, a remarkable object, on the plain of 
Mesopotamia from every side. He found it to be a regular cone of lava, 
scoria, and ashes, rising to a height of about 300 feet, out of a crater, and 
resembling precisely the cone which rises in the craters of Vesuvius and 
Etna. There was another large crater—a deep hollow, surrounded by 
basaltic rocks—close by. In a rocky ravine, not far from the foot of the 
hill, was a cave, the abode of innumerable bats, and sometimes of lions, 
within which is a lake of cool fresh water, high in esteem among the 
Arabs. 

Seeing two rivers unite at this point, one the river of Ras al Ain, from 
the west, the other from the east, or north-east, Mr. Layard has con- 
tented himself with identifying the latter, which he calls Jerujer, with 
the Mygdonius, or Nisibin river ; thus, strangely enough, omitting alto- 
gether from his map the main tributary to the Khabur, the Jahjakjah, 
which contains twice the volume of water of the Ras al Ain or the 
Nisibin rivers. Yet he was told that one of the sources of the Khabur 
was in the Kharej (Karajah Tagh ?) to the west of Mardin. ‘Thus, Mr. 
Layard’s map leaves the well-watered regions between Urfa and Mardin 
2G2 
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without a river or a rivulet! However, the determination of Kukab to 
be a recent volcano, more than compensates for any such trifling over- 
sight. Unfortunately, owing to the disturbed state of the country, he 
was unable to visit Ras el Ain, known to the ancients, he says, under the 
name of Rasina.. We have only found that name in the notices of the 
Lower Empire. It was called by Ptolemy, Raisena, which has been cor- 
rected by most commentators to Resaina. Ammiamus calls it. Resaina. 
On the coins, it is Septime colonie Resainesiorum. Cellarius writes, 
Reszena or Resaina. Mr. Layard rode, however, up the Ras al Ain river, 
through golden meadows, as far as to Mijdall, a lofty platform surrounded 
by groups of smaller hills. It is to be regretted that he did not visit 
the Abd ul Assiz hills, where are also ruined cities. He also heard of a 
ruined city, with columns, building's, and sculptured stones, so that there 
still remains plenty for an adventurous traveller to do in Mesopotamia, 
a between the Khabur, the Belik or Rakka river, and the Eu- 
rates. 
r On the way back the little central Mesopotamian lake of Khatuniyah 
was visited. It was about six miles in circumference, with a peninsula 
and islet, on which are the ruins of an Arab town. The waters of the 
lake are brackish, but potable, and abound in fish. Aquatic birds swarm 
on the banks, and lions and other wild beasts lurk in the reeds and rank 
herbage of the Hul, a swamp into which the waters of the lake empty 
themselves. From hence they returned to Mosul, by the circuitous line 
of Tel Shur, Tel Afar, Abu Mariyah, and Aski, or Old Mosul. Mr. 
Layard had set excavators to work at both the latter places. At the 
former they had discovered bricks, bearing the name of the founder of 
the north-west palace at Nimrud; but all he says of the excavations at 
a Mosul is, that no relics were discovered throwing any light upon its 
istory. 

Al their absence a great many interesting discoveries had been 
made both at Nineveh and Nimrud. Among these some bas-reliefs of 
exceeding interest ; colossal figures of Dagon, the fish-god; a chamber 
containing tablets and cylinders, the archives of the empire; an enormous 
alabaster monolith, with an inscription of great historical and geogra- 
phical interest; a statue of a king, and many others. 

July had now set in, and most of the party had been unable to resist 
the heat. At length, on the 11th of July, Mr. Layard, “in the middle 
of the hot stage of fever, and half delirious,” took himself also off, with 
H. Rassam, to the mountains. At Akra they joined the Hon. Mr. 
Walpole and Dr. Sandwith, who lay there prostrate with fever. This 
gave Mr. Layard time to examine some rock sculptures in the neigh- 
bouring village of Gunduk. A deep valley with a river divided the 
Akra range from a second and loftier range. This latter passed, the 
travellers descended into the valley of the Zab, here tenanted by the 
Zibari Kurds. The authority of the chief of the Zibari extended from 
Akra to the Persian frontier. Beyond the Zab they found the country 
to be broken into a number of parallel ranges of wooded hills, divided by 
narrow ravines. On the 21st of July, crossing a high ridge, they entered 
the district of Shirwan. Most of the villages of this district had small 
mud forts, with either four or six towers—the places of refuge and 
defence of the numerous petty chiefs during their frequent broils and 
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blood-feuds. Crossing Khaniresh (4372 feet above the sea) and the Sir 
i Resh, they entered Gherdi, a Nestorian district, beyond which was Sha- 
mesdin, where were also Nestorians, under their bishop. Mousa Be 
(we suppose Musa Bay, and not a mouse bey), the Kurd chief of the 
Shamdina, was at that time almost the only chief in Kurdistan who had 
not made a formal submission to the Turkish government. This district 
is thickly set with Nestorian villages, whose inhabitants were miserably 
poor, the children starved and naked, the men and women scarcely 
half covered with rags. The bishop calls himself Metropolitan of 
Rustak, and his ancient church stood at an elevation of 6625 feet above 
the level of the sea. Crossing the mountain hence, they found several 
Nestorian families crouching, half naked, for shelter beneath a projecting 
rock. They seized the bridles of the travellers’ horses, as they rode by, 
beseeching them to help them to recover their little property, which, but 
a few hours before, had been swept away by a party of Harki Kurds. 
The black tents of the robbers, and their vast flocks of sheep and herds 
of horses were seen roving over the green pastures in the valley below. 
Our travellers passed the same night at a Nestorian village, whose inha- 
bitants were too poor to furnish them even with the common coarse black 
barley bread. 

The next district, that of Ghiavar, was one of those alpine morasses 
common in Kurdistan, at the foot of the snow-clad mountains. The 
Nestorians here were a more hardy and prosperous race, and the Ameri- 
cans are said since to have opened schools among them. This region 
is 6493 feet above the sea, and snow lies deep during more than half 
the year, at which time all communication is cut off with the rest 
of the world. ‘The cold is too great for the cultivation of barley, 
of fruits, and even of most vegetables, and there is not a solitary tree 
on the plain. From this elevated plain a series of valleys lead to Bash- 
Kalah, and each bears its tributary to the Zab. After Dizza, the re- 
sidence of a Turk governor, the travellers passed from the Nestorian 
to Armenian districts, but one of the chief places they came to, Anless, 
was inhabited by both. Here were some travertino and sulphureous 
springs, and beyond they came to the upper valley of the Zab, at the 
very point where Schulz was murdered by Nur Ullah Bay, the trea- 
cherous chief of the Hakkiyari Kurds. 

Bash Kalah is one of the ancient strongholds of Kurdistan. Its 
rapacious chief, Nur Ullah Bay, who with Badir Khan Bay ruled the 
surrounding mountain districts in the time of the Kurdistan expedition, 
and who united in the great massacres of the Nestorians, are now happily 
deposed, and the whole country has been brought under the immediate 
control of the Porte, which is desirous of developing its resources, more 
especially in minerals. Between Bash Kalah and Mahmudiyah was an 
undulating upland, covered with deep snow, more than 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. A gigantic partridge, nearly as large as a small 
turkey, is met with on these lofty uplands. Mahmudiyah Castle, once 
the residence of independent Kurd Bays, who, like the Bays of Jizirah, 
claimed descent from the Abbasside Khalifs, but now in the hands of 
the Porte, led the way to the ancient city of Wan, whose antiquities and 
present state have been often described. 

Dr. Sandwith, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Cooper, were too unwell to 
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return hence to the burning plains of Assyria, so they left for Europe ; 
Mr. Layard and Hormusd Rassam starting alone by way of Vastan, 
once the residence of the royal Armenian family of Ardzruni and 
Akhayansk, and visiting on the way the islanded church and convents, 
the home of the ancient and once powerful Armenian patriarch of 
Akhtamar. They then left the shores of Lake Wan by a ravine, which 
contained many villages and several ruined castles. Passing a range of 
mountains, clad with snow at this the hottest period of the year, they 
came toa deep natural cavern, from which burst, white with foam, and 
struggling through a bed of pink flowers, a most abundant spring, one 
of the principal sources of the eastern Tigris, and which has long existed 
from report on our maps, but has never before been visited. ‘This was 
in the district of Mukus, ancient Mogkh, which contains sixty villages, 
forty of which are inhabited by Armenians. The eastern Tigris is 
already a deep stream in this district, fed by many mountains and upland 
tributaries. The Shokh or Shattak river appears to be the most distant 
of these sources of the eastern Tigris, arising from the foot of the lofty 
chain of Billi, from the snow-clad crest of which Mr. Layard clearly dis- 
tinguished the Peak of Ararat, 145 miles distant. The country traversed 
on this occasion between Lake Wan and the Zab is indeed throughout 
new to geographers, and was hitherto a blank on our maps. ‘The im- 
mense blank that still remains, between the Buhtan river, the Tigris, 
and the Upper Zab, is very puzzling, and sometimes almost leads us to 
believe in some grave geographical error, in the distance in longitude 
allowed between the Tigris, north of Jizirah and the Upper Zab. 

The first Nestorians were met with in the district of Mirwanan, north 
of the Billi range, and soon afterwards their patriarch, Simon (Mar 
Shimun, or Shamoun, as Mr. Layard writes it), was joined as Kochannes, 
bewailing alike his personal sufferings and the misfortunes of his people. 
Worse than all, he had been taught to look upon the American mission- 
aries as his enemies. From hence Mr. Layard proceeded to Julamerik, 
which he states to be 5625 feet above the sea, whereas the Kurdistan 
expedition found Pagi, close by, and above the level of the town, to be 
only 4880 feet. Mr. Layard, unfortunately, does not give the tempera- 
ture of the boiling-point, nor the thermometric correction. Instead of 
following the direct road by Tiyari to Mosul, Mr. Layard turned to the 
north to pass by the Diz and Jellu Nestorian districts into the Tkhoma 
déstrict, which he had visited on his previous journey. This was a good 
arrangement, as the other route had been explored by the Kurdistan expe- 
dition, and the Jellu district presented features of great novelty. The 
villages of Diz were found, like those of the Nestorian valleys generally, to 
stand in the midst of orchards and cultivated terraces. They had all been 
laid waste, and the houses burnt by the Kurds. The snow-clad Suppa 
Durak, a spur of the Tura Jellu, had to be crossed at an elevation of 
11,000 feet to reach the valley of the Jellu Nestorians. The descent was 
frightful, and not unattended with danger. The valley itself was smiling : 
villages, embowered in trees, filled every nook and sheltered plain. Mr. 
Layard enumerates fifteen Nestorian and one Kurdish village. Badir Khan 
Bay had not been able to penetrate into this, the most secluded and 
mountainous district of all Kurdistan. The blackened walls, the roofless 
house, the plundered church, and the neglected vineyard, which marked 
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in other parts of the mountains the once flourishing villages of the Nes- 
torian tribes, did not disfigure the smiling district of Jellu. Its inhabi- 
tants, too, still maintained, to a certain extent, the appearance of their 
former prosperity, notwithstanding the rapacity and injustice of their 
new masters, the Turks. It is curious to see the Nestorians thus living 
in wilder recesses of the mountains even than the Kurds themselves ; nor 
do they appear altogether to have been driven there by persecution, for 
the church of the Jellu tribe is esteemed one of the oldest in the moun- 
tains; and Layard found there relics brought from the distant empire of 
Cathay, by those early missionaries of the Chaldean Church who bore 
the tidings of the Gospel to the shores of the Yellow Sea. The Tura 
Jellu rises above these mountains to a height, according to Mr. Layard, 
of certainly not less than 15,000 feet above the level of the sea (the 
villages were estimated at 10,000 feet). On its precipitous sides, rising 
like an artificial wall of rock, the snow cannot rest; but around it are 
eternal glaciers. ‘These mountains abound in bears, leopards, wolves, 
chamois and wild goats, and sheep, of which it is said there are three 
distinct varieties. We suspect all these heights to be over-estimated by 
some 1000 to 2000 feet. A steep mountain, wooded with oak, and a 
broad and rapid torrent, had to be crossed before reaching the district of 
Baz, where Mr. Layard found himself among old friends, and crossing 
hence the Zab into the valley of Berwan, they made a short journey of it 
by the pass of Amadiyah to Mosul. 

The Turks seem in some respects to be an unimprovable race. The 
Sublime Porte, as it pleases to call itself, according to Mr. Layard, so far 
from fulfilling the pledges given to the British embassy, after the Kurd 
massacre of the Nestorians, had sent officers to the mountains, who had 
grievously ill-treated and oppressed the Christian inhabitants. The 
taxes, which the Porte had promised to remit for three years, in consi- 
deration of the losses sustained by the unfortunate Nestorians during the 
massacre, had been collected all together, and whole districts had been 
plunged into want and misery. Every manner of cruelty and torture 
had been used to compel the suffering Christians to yield up their little 
property. Even their pasture and arable lands had been taken away 
from them and given to their Kurdish tyrants. ‘The Kurds,” they said 
themselves, touchingly, ‘‘ took away our lives, but the Turks take away 
wherewith we have to live.” AtJulamerik, they met the poor Nestorians 
flying, with their wives and children, they knew not whither, from the op- 
pression of their Turkish governors. In the Diz district all the property 
of the inhabitants had been seized, even to the seed for next harvest! In 
Tkhoma, the Turks had destroyed the little that had been restored since 
the Kurdish invasion. The chief had been thrown, with his arms tied 
behind his back, in a heap of burning straw, and the priest had been torn 
from the altar and beaten before his congregation. ‘‘ Men,” says Mr. 
Layard, “showed me the marks of torture on their bodies, and of iron 
fetters round their limbs.” All these deeds of violence had been com- 
mitted by officers sent by the Porte to protect the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan, whom they pretended to have released from the misrule of the 
Kurdish chiefs, What a people to sympathise with and to uphold in their 
integrity !_ Mr. Layard is luckily on his way once more to the East, and 
he is too full of commiseration for the poor persecuted Christian moun- 
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taineers not to do his best to relieve them, howsoever little, from these 
perpetual persecutions. 

‘The explorations had been going on as usual at Nineveh during the 
absence of the excavator-in-chief, and numerous important discoveries had 
been made, among which a very interesting series of bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing marches and conquests, captures of cities, the pomp of the kings, and 
the less agreeable torturing of victims. The cool season coming on, Mr. 
Layard started with H. Rassam and Mr. Romaine on a raft, to descend 
the Tigris to Baghdad. The Arabs being in possession of the country 
around the latter city, Mr. Layard was detained there some time. 
At length, on the 5th of December, he was enabled to join the Pasha, 
who was engaged near Mussaiyib in endeavouring to block up the Hin- 
diyah canal, by which the marshes would be dried, and the rebellious 
tribes that had taken refuge in them be brought to obedience. From 
hence he proceeded to Hillah, where he commenced excavating the dif- 
ferent mounds of Babylon. Some of these mounds appear, unfortunately, 
to have been converted, in subsequent times, into burial-places; and in 
others numerous trenches and tunnels, carried into the sides at different 
levels, led to no other discovery than that of parts of two figures of gods, 
and of numerous relics of a doubtful period, such as arrow-heads in bronze 
and iron, small glass bottles, and vases of earthenware, similar to those of 
which a large collection has been sent to this country by Mr. Loftus from 
the ruins of Niffah and Wurka. 

These relics appear, for the most part, to belong to the time of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great, and among them are some which bear in- 
scriptions in the ancient Chaldean language, and which have been success- 
fully deciphered by Mr. Thomas Ellis, of the British Museum. The 
subjects of these inscriptions are amulets, or charms against evil spirits, 
diseases, and every kind of misfortune; the Chaldeans of old being, as is 
well known, famous for divination, astrology, and witchcraft. These in- 
scriptions unveil quite a new page in the history of the art. Mr. Layard 
attributes them to the descendants of those Jews who were carried cap- 
tive by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon and the surrounding cities. Particu- 
lar mention is made in them of Batnaium, which Layard says was at one 
time well known by its Arabic name of Serug. Serug, which records the 
name of the grandfather of Abraham, and as a locality is immediately 
connected with Haran, the birthplace of the Patriarch, was, however, a 
name probably of greater antiquity than Batnaium, or Batne of the 
Romans. 

Mr. Layard says very distinctly (p. 565) that the mound which is de- 
signated the Kasr, or palace, by Mr. Rich, from whom Heeren and most 
other commentators have derived their main facts regarding the ruins of 
Babylon, is called by the Arabs Mujelibe, or Mujaliba, “ the overturned ;” 
and that the mound, called by Mr. Rich Mujaleba, is called by the Arabs 
“ Babel.” This is precisely what is said in the ‘‘ Researches in Assyria, 
&e.,” p. 169; a work in which the Birs Nimrud was also first identified 
with Borsippa ; and which change of names was erroneously objected to 
by Mr. Fraser in his excellent little work ‘ Assyria and Mesopotamia,” 
where he says (p. 144), ‘Had he (Mr. W. F. Ainsworth) inquired minutely, 
he would scarcely have found grounds on which to rest his new nomencla- 
ture.” The fact is, that the only really correct admeasurement, as far as 
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the nature of the crumbling irregular mounds would admit of such, and 
minute and accurate survey of the ruins of Babylon, is contained in the 
said ‘* Researches.” Mr. is ard does not attempt any admeasurements, 
but he adds, that the theory Bist put forward by Colonel Rawlinson, that 
the ruins around Hillah do not mark the site of the first Babylon, which 
must be sought for further to the south, as far even as Niffah, has, he 
presumes, been abandoned. 

Mr. Layard having sent a special messenger to Agab Shaikh, of the 
Afaij, to inform that chief that he was about to enter his territories, the 
latter sent two horsemen to conduct him into regions where, he says, as 
yet only one or two travellers have passed remains of ancient civilisation 
when journeying through the Jizirah—a not very courteous mode of dis- 
posing of the adventurous journey made into these countries by his old 
friend, Mr. Ross and by Mr. Fraser, the latter of whom was the first to 
describe the vast ruins at Sunkhara, Yukha, Tel Aida, Guttubah, Isku- 
riyah, Zibliyah, and others. Niffah, being in the same district, must 
have been among these, although not noticed under that name. It is de- 
scribed by Mr. Layard as having a cone at the north-east corner similar 
to those of Nimrud and Kalah Sharkat, but in having also, on its broken 
outline and division into several distinct parts, more the appearance of the 
remains of different buildings, than of one regular platform surrounded 
by walls. In this respect resembling the Mujalibah and Amram of 
Babylon. Besides the coffins or sarcophagi of glazed earthenware and 
vases with human remains found by Mr. Ross, Mr. Layard, who carried 
on regular excavations, discovered conjuring bowls with Hebrew charac- 
ters, and other fragments of more or less interest. According to Mr. 
Loftus, the great mound of Wurka is also built almost entirely of coffins, 
piled one upon another. Colonel Rawlinson, who thinks that this latter 
was the great burial-place of the old Assyrian kings visited by Alexander, 
identifies Niffah with the Telani of Stephanus of Byzantium, as he reads 
the name of Tel Anu on the bricks. The identification of the same site 
with olden Babylon, would have necessitated a still larger deposit of allu- 
vium between the epoch of the Deluge and the building of the Tower of 
Babel than that demanded, by the position of the ruins around Hillah ; 
but even that amount isso great as to lead to the belief that the diluvium 
of Babylonia is part and portion of the alluvial tracts of the same plain, as 
advocated in the “ Researches in Assyria ;” and there is, further, every 
reason to believe that some of these Chaldean mounds are of the same, or 
nearly the same, antiquity as those of Babylonia. Tel Anu, for example, 
was, according to Stephanus (not a perfectly satisfactory authority), the 
residence of the Assyrian kings before the building of Nineveh. 

The dampness of the soil in the Chaldean marshes, and the unwhole- 
some air, brought on severe illness; and this, added to disturbances among 
the Arabs, whom our author designates almost in the same breath ‘ wild 
beings, little better than mere beasts,” “ferocious and hideous,” and 
yet not insensible to justice and to a feeling of gratitude—in fact, as ex- 
ceedingly ill-treated by those who first navigated the river—obliged Mr, 
Layard to find his way back to the last-mentioned city in the best way 
he could. It is to be remarked, that our author describes lions—so seldom 
met with by the officers of the Euphrates expedition, who used to shoot 
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boar and francolin, alike in the jungles of Chaldea, of the Tigris, and the 


Karun—as quite common on these plains. During the excavations at 
Niffah, fresh traces of their footsteps were seen almost daily among the 
ruins. Although the maneless lion abounds chiefly in Babylonia, he also 
informs us that he met with lions in the Karun with long black manes. 
The Arabs designate the former as Mussulmans, and the latter as Kaffirs, 
or infidels. By a proper remonstrance, and at the same time pronouncing 
the profession of faith, a true believer may induce the one to spare his 
life, but the unbelieving lion is inexorable. 

Although the whole of Mesopotamia was in a state of revolt, Arabs 
fighting against one another, and all uniting to war against their 
Turkish oppressors, Mr. Layard placed himself under the protection of 
Sahiman, one of the Shamar Shaikhs, and resolved to return to Mosul 
by the western bank of the Tigris. His departure, however, was marked 
by an act of black treachery on the part of the Turks. The route taken, 
although not often travelled, has been so far described by Lynch, Ross, 
and others, as not to require repetition ; and at Kalah Sharkat our author 
joined his own workmen. A singular incident, marking the high sense 
of honour of an Arab Shaikh, occurred during the journey. One night 
two of Layard’s horses were stolen. Sahiman followed the thieves to 
Anah on the Euphrates, and ultimately recovering them, brought them 
back to Mosul; nor would he accept any reward. 

Further interesting discoveries made by the excavators awaited Mr. 
Layard on his return to Mosul, which place he finally left on the 28th 
of April; and he devotes a cursory chapter to discussing how far these 
various discoveries tend to increase our acquaintance with the history of 
Assyria, and to illustrate the religion, the arts, and the manners of her 
inhabitants—a subject beyond our reach at the present moment. We 
cannot, however, but regret to find a sneer at a gentleman as well 
known for his amiable and modest character as for his zeal in Oriental 
archeology, and who had been led by an error, which was discovered 
almost as soon as committed, to include the Jibal Maklub among the 
ruins of Nineveh. Mr. Layard has adopted the mode of describing 
the sculptures, advocated in the very work he condemns; and he has 
appropriated Tartan, chief of tribute, in the house of Sennacherib, and 
his insignia, without acknowledging that the recognition was first made 
by the before-mentioned archzologist, whose labours he affects to dis- 
regard. We would not have said thus much, except in due exercise 
of the law of Thar, the prerogative of critics as well as of Arabs: a 
little harmless ink-feud in the one case—a less harmless blood-feud in the 
other. 
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UN POISSON D’AVRIL; OR, NEVER WAIT FOR A WIDOW. 


By Duptey CosTetvo. 


I. 


HOW MR. HIPGRAVE WANTED TO BETTER HIMSELF, 


“ Tus is a hodious life!” exclaimed Mr. Benjamin Hipgrave, butler 
to the Dean of Dronesford, as he was polishing a gravy-spoon in his 
pantry one morning—“ a hodious life; not at all fit for a man of my 
figger and wiskers !” 

Mr. Hipgrave sighed and set down the spoon. 

“It may soot the clergy,” he went on, “ to berry theirselves in dull 
eathedrial towns—which they’re well paid for doing of it—but it don’t at 
all answer my book. The Very Rev’rent’s wages is fairish, and paid 
reg’lar—I’ll say that—and his port—when a feller can get a glass—is 
ondeniable ; but he keeps the key of the inner cellar his-self and can find 
his way to the bins blindfold—and, what’s more, knows to a bottle how 
much there is in ’em. If I was a dignit’ry of the Church, | should scorn 
to be of such a prying nater. Then, what a check it is upon a chap’s 
sperrits to have to be so sollem upon all occasions. I feel sometimes as” 
it I was acterly turned into lead, like one of the clock-weights, always a 
sinking. The clergy, as a body, is dredfle heavy; ‘ convacation’ is the 
only thing that goes down now—except their dinners and silver lunch- 
ings which it’s more than two pair of hands can do to clean the fawks 
and spoons after ’em, and I’ve only a page to help me. They’re all for 
reviving of old practices, but there’s one they forget, and that’s giving 
vails. ‘ Much obleeged to you, Mr. Ipgrave, for my great coat,’ says 
one; ‘ I'll thank you to be so good as fasten my goloshes, Mr. Ipgrave,’ 
says another; ‘ Is it a fine night, Ipgrave?’ asks a third, quite kind and 
femiliar, and feeling in his weskit pocket; and when I open the door to 
see, they all scurry out—the mean fellers—without so much as looking 
round at me.” 

Mr. Hipgrave ceased for a moment the recital of his grievances, and 
resumed the occupation which his soliloquy had interrupted. He held 
the spoon up before his face and looked hard at it, turned it sideways 
and did the same. 

“It’s of no use,” he said; “I'm always a seeing of myself as I ain't. 
Spoons must have been invented o’ purpose to distort the feeters! If I 
didn’t reely know what I was like, them spoons would aggravate a feller 
into sooicide. People say the cuss of a man’s life is shaving. I can't 
say I think so. On the contrairy, I find shaving pleasant, for then one 
can have a good look at oneself, without being beholden to anybody.” 

As Mr. Hipgrave seems to set some value on his personal appearance, 
let us describe it. 

He was a man of about four or five-and-forty years of age, standing 
some five feet nine inches in his pumps, broad shouldered, portly, and 
otherwise massive in his figure: his head was round and solid, the 
sinciput bald and shining, his nose bumbly, his eyes small, and of so 
light a grey as to be nearly colourless; his face broad, and that breadth 
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increased by an ample pair of whiskers, in which there lurked a suspicious 
tinge of a ; a wide mouth, that displayed a set of butter-teeth like a 
Ser and a substantial double chin, beneath which his white 
neckcloth was always collapsing, completed the list of Mr. Hipgrave’s 
attractions. 

Pursuing the train of thought which his last observations had awakened, 
the Narcissus of the pantry continued : 

“There’s that young wooman, too, Soosan Sweeting; what’s to be 
done about her? If I stay here she'll be expecting me to marry her, as 
if one’s words was to be weighed and sifted, like the dust at the diggings, 
to see how much gold there is in ’em. But there’s two objections in 
that quarter; first and foremost, the Very Rev'rent ain’t partial to 
married men as butlers ; and, in the next place, I’m not much disposed 
to it myself. Soosan’s a pretty gal—there’s no denying it, and she’s 
took with me, that’s clear enough; but then she’s got no money. What’s 
a milliner’s bisness in a cathedrial town? Absalootly nothink! Who's 
she to make for? ‘The ladies here is too proud to wear anything that 
doesn't come from London ; even the miner cannonses’ wives gets their 
dresses down by the rail. No, Soosan, I coodn’t afford it. My ’art’s 
yours, but my ’and must be another’s. You must bannish my himmidge 
from your buzzom, and I must better myself elsewheres. I shall give 
the Very Rev’rent warning before I take away lunching to-day.” 

Mr. Hipgrave’s next consideration was the precise course which was 
most desirable for him to follow. He had arrived at that period of life 
when men of his capacity begin to think that the matrimonial market is 
the one which offers the best return for self-investment. He was tired of 
what he called “ servitude,” and yearned for that comfort, combined with 
authority, which he believed was to be found in a judicious marriage. 
There was no opening for him in this line at Dronesford, and so he 
decided upon returning to the metropolis which he had only quitted a 
couple of years before, when, “in consideration of the respectability of 
the parties,” he consented to take a place in the country. Mr. Hipgrave 
was of a rather susceptible temperament, but that quality was more than 
balanced by cautiousness ; and thus, though he would fain have remained 
to flirt with the fair milliner, self-interest beckoned him, more impera- 
tively, another way. 

He had for several months been meditating his Exodus to London— 
that land of promise—and now resolved at once to carry it into execution. 
He, therefore, gave in his “ resignation”—so he termed it—to the Dean, 
who wondered that “a great, fat fellow like him,” couldn’t be content to 
stay where he was; and, not venturing to trust himself to an interview 
with ‘ Soosan,”’ when the time for his departure arrived, addressed her 
the following letter, which he posted on his way to the railway station: 

‘*B. Hipgrave is concerned to inform Miss Sweeting, that reasons 
which i cannot impart have altered the relations i once fondly oped might 
have scattered flowers upon B. Hipgrave’s pathway threw life, and your’s 
Soosan likewise. But there is some things which they cannot be con- 
troald, and B. Hipgrave’s fewter has its dooties, that calls upon him to say 
farewell. B. Hipgrave trusts you will not take on at this letter which it 
is kindly meant Soosan, but find an Other to adore as you have adored 
me, oak subscribes himself your well-wisher, B. i.” 
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Miss Susan Sweeting was not so far gone in love as the vanity and 
conceit of Mr. Hipgrave had led him to imagine. 

“¢Take on’ about him, indeed,” she said, as she jerked the letter into 
her shred-basket, ‘there’s quite as good fish in the sea as ever was 
caught. It was rather hasty of me to quarrel with Tom Trundle the 
first afternoon I walked with Hipgrave in the cloisters. I shouldn’t have 
done it if I hadn’t thought old Hip was a marrying man ; but I can get 
him back again any time, J know, though he did go away in a pet. Scat- 
ter your pathway with flowers, Mr. Hipgrave! Brambles is much more 
likely, and so you'll find if ever we meet again. Adore you! I should 
like to see myself adoring anything half so fat or half so ugly !” 

Miss Sweeting made a few false stitches, and pricked her fingers more 
than once that evening, but on the following morning her countenance 
wore its accustomed serenity, and Mr. Hipgrave and his letter had passed 
into utter oblivion. 


Il, 
HOW MR. HIPGRAVE “‘ HEARD QF SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE.” 


In the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square there is a narrow street, 
which can scarcely be called a thoroughfare, though vehicles can enter at 
one end and find an exit at the other. But it is chiefly used by coachmen 
for their masters’ private carriages, and by laundresses for their own 
carts, and is, indeed, more of a mews than a street, save when the pave- 
ment is “up” in Oxford-street, and omnibuses make it a short cut. As 
a matter of course there is a public-house at one corner, with “ an ordi- 
nary at one,” “a harmony at eight,” ‘a parlour,” “ purl,” and “ beds,” 
at all hours, and apparently for all comers. Yet public as the house seems 
to be, it is only frequented by a particular class, the habitués being for 
the most part servants, either in or out of place. The name of this esta- 
blishment is “The Cocoa-nut and Gridiron,” one of those appropriate 
combinations which only the genius of a licensed-victualler can imagine. 
It was well known to Mr. Benjamin Hipgrave in former days, and hither 
he has found his way within a few hours of his arrival in London. “ 

It is rather a dull afternoon, and the “parlour,” which is but a dim 
kind of place at the best, wears rather an aspect of repose; suitable, how- 
ever, to the frame of mind of Mr. Hipgrave, who, haying consumed his 
steak and stout in solitude, and sipped the last of his cold gin-and-water, 
sits pondering over the advertisements in the Times and’ Tiser, of which 
he has just had, as he says to himself, “a peroose.” Mr. Hipgrave feels 
half-inclined to take a nap, and, therefore, ensconces himself in a corner 
of the dusky box to enjoy that luxury. He is just about to yield to the 
soothing influence, when strangers enter the parlour, and plump them- 
selves down in the next compartment to that where he is sitting. Mr. 
Hipgrave pishes inwardly at the disturbance, but is too idle to make any 
audible objection, and the strangers remain ignorant of his presence. 
They call for some favourite beverage, and having obtained it, enter into 
a sien or, rather, resume an interrupted one. 

It may be observed, as a general rule, that there is always something 
particularly mysterious in the tone in which the gentlemen who officiate 
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in stable-yards are in the habit of conversing. They always appear to 
have something “dark” on their minds, as if they were perpetually en- 

in some deep-laid conspiracy that would cost no end to human 
lives if it should happen to be revealed. They rarely allude to a common 
friend without saying “ what’shisname” or “that ’ere tother,” and what 
their friend did upon the special occasion to which they refer, is usually 
expressed in a hieroglyphic of which they alone possess the key. Some- 
thing of this air of concealment may have been begotten by the occult 
knowledge which they are supposed to have acquired on all matters per- 
taining to the turf, the ring, and sporting in general, subjects congenial 
with mystery, but it is quite as likely that they would have been equally 
tongue-tied—as a class—even if a “ cross” at a race or fight had never 
been heard of. It is only when these worthies take the pen in hand to 
deliver their opinions, that you find how fully they possess the faculty of 
elaboration. Nothing then comes near them either for diffuseness of style 
or misplaced force of expression—not even the speeches of Mr. Wordy, 
the parliamentary agent for the colony of Molasses. This may arise, 
perhaps, from the accident that epistolary communication is infrequent 
amongst them, and that they, therefore, make the most of an opportunity 
when they have one ; but, whatever the cause, such continues to be the 
case. 

Mr. Hipgrave does not trouble himself with any metaphysical disquisi- 
tions leading him to the conclusion that the new comers are, one of them, 
a gentleman’s coachman, and the other, a groom out of place ; he accepts 
the fact without any mental effort, and tries to compose himself to slumber. 
Why he does not succeed in this endeavour may be gathered from the 
following short-hand-dialogue. 

“Tt’s kind of you, Mr. Bagsher, to think about that thingumerry ; but 
—you see—my mind ain't half made-up about it.” 

“ You'd better, Tom,” returns his friend, whose real name is Bag- 
shaw. 

“ Do you think I could now?” inquires Tom. 

‘“‘ That I do,” says the other. 

Here there is a pause in the conversation, and the words “'Towards 
your food health,” leave no doubt about a “ pull” at some liquid having 
been taken. 

The gruffer and more elderly voice resumes: 

“ Seventy pound a year, besides savings, ain’t to be sneezed at.”’ 

‘They ain't,” replies Tom. | 

Mr. — begins to feel rather less disposed to doze, and, slightly, 
pricks up his ears. 

‘What matters a few years more or less,” argues Mr. Bagshaw, phi- 
losophically ; ‘‘nobody can’t remain young all their lives.” 

“ That's true,” rejoins Tom, who seems to be of a conceding nature. 

“Then, I say,” continues Mr. Bagshaw, with a gentle rap of his fist on 
the table, “I say, Tom, you ought to go in and win.” 

“If I was sure of winning!” observes Tom, dubiously. 

“Can’t tell till you try,” remarks Mr. Bagshaw, who adds: “ D’ye 
think that ’ere bay oss would have carried off the whatd’yecallum, if he 
hadn't been run ?”’ 3 
“No,” says Tom, firmly; “I don’t.” 
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“Or Pincher, my tarrier; could he pin rats as he does if I hadn’t 
entered him, you know where ?” 

“‘ He couldn’t,” is the reply of the convinced young man. 

“Well, then,” pursues Mr. Bagshaw, with as much triumph in his 
manner as comports with the mysterious gravity of his theme—* well, 
then, you've only to try.” 

“‘Where does she live?” asks Tom, after a somewhat lengthened 

ause. 
ne Down yonder,” answers his friend, indicating space with his right 
thumb. 

Mr. Hipgrave, taking greater interest in the subject, peeps cautiously 
over the edge of the box to see in which direction “down yonder” lies. 
He is not enlightened on that point, but he learns something on another. 
In the person called “‘ Tom,’ who is sitting with his eyes fixed on the 
table, he recognises some one whom he has seen before. He “tries 
back,” and recollects the very handsome features of the young man 
whom Miss Sweeting had quarrelled with after his own demonstration in 
the cloisters at Dronesford. 

“I see how it is,” says Mr. Hipgrave to himself; and dropping quietly 
into his seat, listens more attentively than ever.' 

‘¢ What like is she ?” Tom next inquires. 

“ She’s a dark ’un,” returns Mr. Bagshaw, as if unwilling to trust 
himself with a too-florid description. 

“Ah!” says Tom, thinking, very likely, that it may be safest not to 
put too many questions on this head. ‘ And the money’s all her’n?” he 
continues. 

“ Every dump ” 

Tom seems to make up his mind. 

“When can you come down and interdooce me ?” 

“ Why, let me see! I can’t do it afore Sunday, that’s three days off, 
for I’ve got to drive our people down into—Essex”—says Mr. Bagshaw, 
with difficulty, fearful of being too plain-spoken; “and we don’t come 
back till Satterdy evening. But, I'll tell you what, I'll give you a line 
to the widder, and you can interdooce yourself.” 

Tom, who is probably bashful, offers some opposition to this arrange- 
ment. He says he can wait; but Mr. Bagshaw having wound him up 
so far, is not willing to let him run down again, and persists in writing 
the letter. The materials for doing so are obtained from the bar, and 
Mr. Bagshaw takes pen and ink in hand. He is briefer than might 
have been expected. 

“Tt don’t want much thong,” he observes; “ it’s the small end of the 
lash as does it.” 

Mr. Bagshaw’s “lash,” omitting all the preparatory flourishes, is thus 
laid on: 

‘A perticler Frend witch His Name i shall not menshun at this 
Pressant havvin a tung in His Hedd”—there is a touch of sly humour 
here—* will deliver of this Hear hopeing to Find you well as it leaves 
yours to command W. Bagshaw.” ’ 

This missive is folded—after a fashion—and superscribed, Mr. Hip- 
grave vainly straining the one eye with which he watches the proceedings 
to discover the name and address of the intended recipient. Now this 
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affair is finished, Tom looks up from the table, but Mr. Hipgrave, whose 


movements are very artful, is again lying perdu, and remains so, hoping 
to hear the direction on the letter repeated. Greatly to his disappoint- 
ment, the conversation takes a different turn and becomes critical of dogs 
and horses, respecting which animals Mr. Hipgrave takes no interest. 
After a few acute remarks, which would greatly edify a sporting auditory, 
Mr. Bagshaw and his friend leave their seats and stroll into the bar to 
*‘settle.” Mr. Hipgrave waits till he hears their retreating voices, and 
then rises to follow their example. As he passes the now empty box 
something on the floor catches his eye. He stoops down to pick it up. 
It is the letter, which had accidentally fallen to the ground instead of 
being deposited in Tom’s long-waisted waistcoat pocket. One glance 
satisfies Mr. Hipgrave of the nature of the treasure, which he entrusts 
to very safe keeping about his own person, proposing to examine the con- 
tents at leisure. 

As he lingers at the bar to pay his score he “ promiscuously” observes 
to Miss Jane, the landlord’s daughter : 

‘IT forgot to ask Bagsher just now where he was living ; we hadn’t met 
so long, and there was so many things to talk of, it quite escaped me.” 

Miss Jane, who rather admires “Mr. H.”—as she designates our 
friend the butler with a strong aspirate—is very communicative, and gives 
him chapter and verse on the subject, adding her own opinion, the gist 
of which is that Mr. Bagshaw’s master is “a very austerior man,” and 
that ‘the ladies is uncommon ’aughty !” 

Mr. Hipgrave listens smilingly to the fair speaker, and departs, highly 
satisfied with the information he has obtained. It will be his fault, he 
thinks, if he can’t turn it “to his advantage.” 


III. 
HOW MR. HIPGRAVE PROFITED BY OCCASION. 


Ir will have been noticed that Mr. Thomas Trundle did not manifest 
any remarkable eagerness to avail himself of the counsel and assistance 
of his friend, Mr. Bagshaw, but rather hung back, as if he were about to 
undertake something that went against the grain. His grief, therefore, 
was not excessive, when he found that he had lost the letter of intro- 
duction. 

“ It’s only waiting three days,’ he soliloquised, “ and then Bagsher 
will be up again. Quite soon enough for what I want. Too soon, p’raps. 
Ah, Soosan Sweeting! I dessay you’ve took and gone and married that 
fat, red-wisker’d butler! I could punch his head, I could! If it warn’t 
along of you, Soosan, I wouldn’t have listened to nothing about this here 
widder. One comfort is I can’t go nigh her till Bagsher comes back, for 
he never said where she lived esactly, only wrote it down. It was some- 
wheres out by Brompton, but that’s all I know.” 

While Mr. Trundle thus reconciled himself to delay, far different were 
the thoughts of Mr. Hipgrave. 

He very wisely conjectured that, if he intended to profit by the acci- 
dent which had placed the very object of his search directly in his way, 
it behoved him to take time by the forelock. He had drawn his own 
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conclusions from the unwilling tone of his young rival, and felt tolerably 
well assured that a few days must go by before “ the other party,” as he 
phrased it, could take the field against him. 

“T shall be ruther surprised,” said Mr. Hipgrave, complacently to him- 
self, as he gave the finishing twirl to his redundant whiskers on the morn- 
ing after the events at ‘‘ The Cocoa-nut and Gridiron”—“ ruther surprised 
shall I be if I don’t make a short cut through this here bisness. There’s 
few as have withstood my appearings without much pains taken, and if I 
throw in a little extra polish, on the account of being strange to the lady, 
the dooce is in it if I can’t carry the day. Let mesee! Mrs, Diaper— 
that’s her name—is a widder—of a certing age, I suppose—p’raps ten 
or, say, fifteen year older than me. She'll be inclined to the highly re- 
spectable line, so I shall wear black; that soots my complexion, brings 
it out, as [may say. A white neckercher, my dyming pin in my buzzom, 
my black velvit weskit, my Halbert chain, and my two rooby rings, one 
on each little finger, which I shall! take off my white kids before I knock 
at the door, and I think that will—about—do—the trick.” 

These last words were pronounced slowly and emphatically, and accu- 
rately conveyed the expression which irradiated the broad expanse of the 
speaker’s countenance. It was impossible that any one could be on 
better terms with himself than Mr. Hipgrave, or feel more secure of 
conquest. 

Though it took Mr. Hipgrave some time before he was quite satisfied 
with his toilet, it was yet early in the day when he sallied forth on his 
slaughterous mission, for the purpose he had: in hand had roused him be- 
times from a sleepless couch. 

The streets being dirty, Mr. Hipgrave hailed the nearest cab, into 
which he picked his way with great care, and desiring the driver to set 
him down at “No. 1, Thissel Grove, near the Joo’s berring-groun’, 
Brumpton,” threw himself back in the vehicle, and once more scanned 
the letter of introduction, which bore the above-named—and so-spelt— 
superscription. 

It couldn’t, he mused, have happened better; there was no name men- 
tioned save that of the writer, and the allusion to his powers of speech 
made the thing perfect. He then thought over all he had gleaned from 
the daughter of “ The Cocoa-nut and Gridiron,” and by the time the 
cabman drew up at Thistle Grove felt satisfied that he was quite up in 
his part. 

Mr. Hipgrave winced a little at having half-a-crown to pay for his 
drive, particularly when he saw an omnibus go by the end of “ The 
Grove,” that would have brought him nearly all the way for threepence; 
but as he didn’t wish to “ ruffle his sperrits by a haltercation with a low 
feller’ —so he inwardly termed the driver—he paid the sum demanded, 
and rang the bell. He had to repeat the summons three times before 
the door was answered, but just as he was about to raise his hand for 
another tug at the handle, loose from the violent shocks of ‘ Beer,” 
“ Milk,” “ Door-mats,” ‘‘ Clothes’-props,” ‘* Bonnet-boxes,” and “ All-a- 
blowin’-a-growin’ ” horticulturists—the trap flew back, a girl’s face—not 
the cleanest in the world—was flattened against the bars, and a shrill 
voice asked him who he was? 

‘Ts this Mrs, Diaper’s?” replied Mr. Hipgrave, with dignity. 
April—vou, XCvIl. NO. CCCLEXXVII. 24 
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“ Yes,” said the girl, shortly; but, eyeing the Albert chain and white 
kids which Mr. Hipgrave was dangling, added in a more respectful man- 
ner, as she opened the door, “‘ what did you please to want, sir ?” 

** Have the kyindness, my dear,” said the ex-butler, repeating the 
form which he had so often heard, with the slight addition of the last two 
words, to denote his extreme urbanity, “ have the kyindness to take up 
my key-ard !” 

The girl stared as if she were quite unaccustomed to this sort of cere- 
mony, but laid hands on the _ of pasteboard, and whisked away with 
it, disappearing through a side door beneath a trellised porch. 

In a few moments she returned, and intimating that “ Missis” was at 
home, requested Mr. Hipgrave to walk in. He promptly obeyed the 
invitation; but before we present him to Mrs. Diaper, we may take the 
opportunity of remarking that, although her door-bell was not in general 
very ary attended to, there was an additional reason why on this 
occasion her handmaiden did not hurry herself. The fact was that Mrs. 
Diaper, who was ‘‘ dusting ” up-stairs when the bell rang the first time, 
had peeped through the gauze blind of her bedroom window, and, having 
taken a full survey of the person of Mr. Hipgrave, thought it would be 
as well if she “ set herself a little to rights ” before that gentleman was 
admitted. The interval was not wasted, and scarcely had Mr. Hipgrave 
seated himself in the front parlour than Mrs. Diaper sailed into the room, 
as “ ornate and gay” as a purple silk gown and a blonde cap with cherry- 
coloured streamers could make her. 

It was a glorious vision for Mr. Hipgrave, who, in the gold watch that 
was nailed to her left side, and the cameo-brooch, about the size and hue 
of a muffin, which adorned the front of her person, saw the outward signs 
of the wealth he so much coveted. 

“Not in weeds,” was his first thought—*“ she’ll come to the more 
readier.” 

“‘ IT must ippollagize, mum,” he said, as Mrs. Diaper glanced at his 
soiled card, on which the servant-maid had very distinctly impressed the 
mark of her dirty thumb—“ I must ippollagize for self-interduction, but 
my friend Bagsher being obligated to go into Hessex———” 

*‘ Oh, dear,” interrupted Mrs. Diaper, “ are you a friend of Mr. Bag- 
shaw? pray set yourself down again, sir.” 

“ Yes, mum,” continued Mr. Hipgrave, pleased with his reception, 
‘“‘ Bagsher’s about one of the oldest friends I have. ‘ Benjamin,’ says 
he to me only yesterday afternoon, ‘ I’m sorry you’ve been so long in the 
country’—a confidential employ, mum, with the Dean of Dronesford for 
a many years—‘ but,’ goes on Bagsher, ‘I shall feel proud and appy to 
do you a serwice, and I don’t think I can do you a greater than by inter- 
doocing of you to Mrs. Diaper.’” 

“ Really, sir,” simpered the lady. “ Well, Mr. Bagshaw always was 
the politest of coachmen !” 

“Which,” continued Mr. Hipgrave, “it’s a letter, mum, he have 
wrote.” And he forthwith presented the missive. 

While Mrs. Diaper was feeling for and adjusting her spectacles—the 
half-way house of life had long been left behind—Mr. Hipgrave gazed 
attentively at the widow. 

Like himself she was embonpoint, and some twenty years before had, 
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without doubt, been considered “a fine woman” by her own class—not 
sex—but she was now more remarkable for size than symmetry, and 
while a ruddy glow suffused her countenance with one uniform tint, con- 
trast was strikingly produced by a pair of thick black eyebrows, and a 
fringe on her upper lip, which owed the hue it wore to the reflection from 
the raven’s wing. There was an aspect of good-nature in her features, 
but it was that of the good-nature which has its own way, and must not 
be contradicted, or something coarse, if not violent, may be expected. 

**'What’s her weak pint, I wonder?” thought Mr. Hipgrave, as he 
watched her while she read the letter. “ Is it eating and drinking ?— 
that ain’t unlikely, to judge by her size ; or is it what the Very Rev’rent 
used to call ‘ physic-—meaning personal charms ? A little too much of 
the blacking-brush, and might be younger, but not altogether bad ;— 
then, the ribbings. That cap’s been put on in a nurry—a sign she don’t 
quite think her day’s gone by. Yes, Bewty must be it; I’ll work that 
Orricle.” 

And shortly afterwards, Mr. Hipgrave did work it, after what he con- 
ceived to be the most approved fashion. 

Mrs. Diaper, having read her friend’s letter, expressed in her turn the 
“ pride and happiness” with which she received Mr. Hipgrave’s visit, and, 
true to her old vocation of housekeeper, insisted upon exercising that 
hospitality on her own account, which, while in place, had been ready 
for all comers, at the expense of the “ elderly single gentleman,” whose 
legacy, together with her perquisites, she was now enjoying. To this 
mode of proceeding, Mr. Hipgrave, of course, made no objection, being 
inclined thereto by various reasons, not the least stimulating being a cer- 
tain amount of “ peckishness,” superinduced by an early and somewhat 
frugal breakfast. He was, moreover, one of those who, without 
having ever heard of the axiom, “Sino Baccho et Cerere, friget 
Amore,” unconsciously adopt it as their rule of conduct, in love affairs, 
and always attack the heart through the stomach. 

Anything ethereal will do for the diet of lovers either in or only just 
out of their teens, but for such as have arrived at years of discretion, 
something more substantial is necessary. The nectar and ambrosia of 
Mrs. Diaper and Mr. Hipgrave consisted of a nice little hand of pork 
and greens, a batter pudding, some toasted cheese, a pot of half-and- 
half (the “mezzo-e-mezzo” of Madame Pasta), and a bottle of currant- 
wine, eventually superseded by—more than one tumbler of—hot gin-and- 
water. 

Over the viands and their adjuncts the conversation soon subsided from 
formality and grew into intimacy. Without dwelling too much on 
the relations subsisting between Mr. Bagshaw and himself, Mr. Hip- 
grave made such use of the information he had gleaned at the “ Cocoa- 
nut and Gridiron,” as left no doubt on the mind of Mrs. Diaper that they 
were on the most familiar terms with each other. But Mr. Hipgrave 
was eminently candid. 

“Tf there was a fault in his friend Bagsher, which he could hardly 
bring himself to believe, it was, perhaps, that he was too fond of encou- 
raging very young men: there was one, now, an idle fellow, named 
Trundle, quite a movey soojy—he hoped Bagsher wouldn’t get into 
trouble along of him, but he was afeard of it; however, it wasn’t any 
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_ affair of his ng empeh and, therefore, he would say no more about 
i 


it. In fact, he 
name at all!” 

Innocent Mr. Hipgrave! Of course not. You had not the slightest 
intention of prejudicing Mrs. Diaper against Mr. Trundle, in case he 
should turn up too soon! But, up to the present time, all was safe; 
Mrs. Diaper had never “ heard tell” of the young man; she agreed, too, 
that it was a pity Mr. Bagshaw should take up with “ movey soojies”— 
whatever they might happen to be, no good, she supposed ;—“ but after 
all she believed he was as good as gold, and perhaps the reason was to 
be found at home, for his wife, she knew, had a temper !” 

Mr. Hipgrave perfectly coincided with Mrs. Diaper, and, catching at 
the word “ wife,” turned the conversation at once to the married state, a 
topic always agreeable to listeners who are unmarried. 

“Temper,” said he, “is everything. If I {was ever to marry”—he 
looked hard at the widow as he adroitly advertised his condition—* if I 
was ever to marry, it’s the very first thing as I should go for. The 
object of money is no object to me—in comparison. <A bad temper is a 
thing that plays Old Arry with a feller’s appiness! Though I say it, 
I’m a lamb in that respect myself. You, too, I should say, mum, was 
of the best of tempers.” 

This last assertion was rather hazardous in the presence of Mrs. 
Diaper’s formidable black eyebrows, but she received the compliment as 
though it were perfectly her due, and, encouraged by the success of his 
remark, Mr. Hipgrave made an easy transition from the charms of the 
lady’s mind to those of her person. ‘The plunge was now fairly over, 
and with an eloquence peculiar to himself, Mr. Hipgrave proceeded at 
once to lay siege to the buxom housekeeper. What he said upon the 
occasion need scarcely be repeated. It was the old story from the time 
of Lamech, 


dn’t know how he came to mention the young feller’s 


He, in love, the first deceiver, 


down to “ Captain” Johnson, who has just forfeited not only his faith 
but his recognisances. Not that Mr. Hipgrave practised any very re- 
markable deception, save in the way of personation; and he reconciled 
himself to that by thinking that he was quite as good a catch as the 
real Simon Pure, whose nose, he was of opinion, he had put completely 
out of joint. 

Whether this was positively the case or not, we shall not at present 
undertake to say, but it was clear that his advances were not entirely 
rejected, or he would scarcely have ventured upon so close a proximity 
to the dark moustache as any one might have noticed who chanced— 
like Mrs. Diaper’s maid—to catch a glimpse of the ex-butler’s attempt to 
salute that lady at the moment of taking his departure, after tea and 
muffins, and another tumbler of toddy. Neither is it likely that Mr. 
Hipgrave would have bent his steps homeward in such a state of plea- 
surable excitement as to have mistaken the way to his lodging, and 
found himself in the Cider-cellars in Maiden-lane, from whence, when he 
issued, at two in the morning, he was for an oyer-hilarious demonstra- 
tion, playfully exhibited in the punching of a policeman’s head, conveyed 
to the station at Bow-street, to dream, if he could, of the widow he felt 
so certain he had won. 
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IV 


HOW MR. Ra VeAYS GOT INTO A SITUATION AT LAST, BUT NOT THE 
ONE HE EXPECTED, 


It was late on the following afternoon before the charge of assault pre- 
ferred by Policeman O 365 against Benjamin Hipgrave, “‘ labourer” —as, 
greatly to the ex-butler’s disgust, he was described in the police-sheet—, 
was brought before the magistrate ; and when he was at last discharged, 
with a fine of 20s. and a severe lecture, he had such a racking head- 
ache that there was nothing to be done but go home and get to bed, to 
sleep off the effects of his intemperance. He slept soundly enough—no 
unusual occurrence after passing a night at “ the station” —and when he 
awoke at an early hour on the second morning after his interview with 
Mrs. Diaper, Memory, “the warder of the brain,” had resumed its duty 
and performed its functions so faithfully, that the first thing Mr. Hip- 
grave thought of was having promised to repeat his visit to Thistle 
Grove on the day before, and having, moreover, failed to keep his word. 

“It don’t much matter though,” he said, as he removed his nightcap ; 
“after what has took place between me and Mrs. D., I can soon make 
that all straight. However, I think” —he continued, pr oceeding to dress 
himself—* I ‘think I shall give her a look in this morning and fix the day; 
but—hillo!—what’s this? Why, I declare to goodness, somebody’s took 
and gone and given me a couple of black hies! I thought my head 
didn’t ache for nothing! What on earth’s to be done now?’ L[can’t go 
and see Mrs. D. in this condition. That pelleece affair p’raps would 
come out, and then where should 1 be? I must write and tell her I’m 
hill; but then, again, her fondness might bring her up here! What 
shall Ido? But first and foremost I must get rid of these hies. Brown 
paper and vinegar’s good—a bit of raw rump steak’s better—no matter, 
Pll try ‘em both. Bless us, to-morrow’s Sunday, the very day that 
Bagsher was to be back;—I’ll send her a note directly and chance it. 
After all, Mrs. D.’s a widder, and fine fellers like me don’t come in her 
way every day. I can afford to wait till to-morrow.” 

Having come to this resolution, Mr. Hipgrave set to work on an 
epistle which, he flattered himself, would set Mrs. Diaper quite at ease 
about him. To impress her the more with a sense of his value, he 
alleged, as his excuse for not calling, that he had ‘‘ unexpectingly” been, 
and still was, engaged with “his man of bisness,” but that on Sunday 
morning he should be free from ‘‘ those trammles,” and come to claim—he 
couldn’t for his life avoid using the phrase again—his “ adoring” bride. 

Having hired a messenger to convey his letter, Mr. Hipgrave’s next 
care was how to remove from his countenance the marks of the fray with 
Policeman O 365, whose ox-like knuckles had so defeatured him. He 
had recourse to the remedies which experience, we are sorry to say, had 

taught him were useful on these occasions, and passed the day in rather 
a damp sort of state, alternating between beef and brown paper. Towards 


oD 
evening he experienced some relief of mind, for not only was the dis- 
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coloration considerably removed, but his messenger had returned bringing 
a verbal answer to his letter, to the effect that Mrs. Diaper would be 
extremely happy to see him next day to dinner, and hoped he would be 
punctual to one o’clock. 

** Poor cretur,” said Mr. Hipgrave, when he was left alone, “I know'd 
how it would be! I shan’t urry myself. Dinner must wait till I come— 
and so must the widder !” 

But, while Mr. Hipgrave was solacing himself with Alnaschar-like re- 
flections, events had taken place of a very different character from those 
he was indulging in. 

It will not, perhaps, be forgotten that when the Theseus of the pantry 
left Dronesford, an Ariadne remained, as he supposed, to weep over his 
perfidy in the person of Miss Susanna Sweeting. But it has also been 
shown that Miss Sweeting’s affections were not so irrevocably the ex- 
butler’s as Mr. Hipgrave imagined. To tell the truth, her heart had 
long been given to Mr. Thomas Trundle, and the sighs which were the 
accompaniment to her stitching were heaved for that fascinating but 
snubbed young man. 

On the day succeeding that on which Mr. Hipgrave withdrew the 
light of his countenance from Dronesford, Miss Sweeting came to a 
sudden resolution. She had an aunt living near London, who was very 
fond of her, and had often urged her to give up her uncertain calling and 
go and live with her. Susanna, however, had preferred independence, 
and strove hard to secure it by her own efforts, though hitherto with but 
little success. It was not with the intention of relinquishing her pro- 
fession, but with the hope of learning, through some mutual friends, 
what had become of her lover, that she now resolved to pay a long-pro- 
mised visit to her aunt. (The moment was favourable ; the spring assizes 
at Dronesford were over; the Easter holidays were approaching ;_ busi- 
ness was very dull; in short, Miss Sweetiny easily persuaded herself that 
there was every reason in the world why she should indulge in the trip. 
Her arrangements were soon made, and within a few hours after her 
determination was taken, Susanna was safely deposited at the suburban 
residence of her aunt, who welcomed her very affectionately. 

It was some time since the relatives had met, and there was, of course, 
a great deal to talk about. The damsel bestowed her confidence upon 
the elder lady, but, after the usual custom in such cases, by not declaring 
all; while her aunt, who was equally communicative, had also her own re- 
servations. It happened, singularly enough, that the reticence on both 
sides related to the same individual. Thus, Susanna acknowledged her 
partiality for Mr. Thomas Trundle, but never said a syllable on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Benjamin Hipgrave ; for this reason, chiefly, that the gentle- 
man had made himself contemptible in her eyes, and she had no desire to 
figure in the character of a Forsaken One. 

Mrs. Diaper—yes, the aunt of Miss Sweeting was that stout, black- 
browed, well-to-do-personage—Mrs. Diaper, we say, refrained in like 
manner from adverting to Mr. Hipgrave, partly because she had begun, 
on reflection, to regret that she had given him any encouragement, and 
partly because she was ashamed to mention to Susanna that she thought 
of changing her condition, at her time of life, had ever crossed her mind. 
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But while Mrs. Diaper withheld the avowal of her own weakness, she 
tried to atone for it by showing full indulgence for that of Susanna, and 
sent her niece happy to bed, with the assurance that, if money was any 
consideration in the affair with Mr. Trundle, she would take care it 
should be forthcoming. Mrs. Diaper also took counsel with her pillow 
that night, and finally concluded, before she slept, that the next morning 
she would honestly and fairly make a clean breast of it. 

When that day came—it happened to be the 31st of March—the aunt 
and niece met each other with cheerful faces, each prepared for the fur- 
ther discussion of their respective plans. Breakfast was still on the 
table, and Mrs. Diaper was stirring her ninth and penultimate cup of 
tea, preparatory to “ unbosoming,” when the not very “ neat-handed 
Phillis” made her appearance with a letter in her hand for her mistress. 

** The postman is earlier than usual to-day,” observed Mrs. Diaper. 

“Please ’m,” replied Phillis, “it ain’t the post, it’s one of the red- 
shirts; he said it was giv’ to him by the gent as was here the day afore 
yesterday, Mr. Ip F 

Mrs. Diaper burst into a violent fit of coughing, which drowned the 
conclusion of the sentence, and the exercise, or something else, made her 
cheeks glow like scarlet. 

“ You may go,” said Mrs. Diaper, as soon as she had recovered her 
breath ; and the aunt and niece were again alone, looking at each other 
with a singular expression on the countenances of both. 

“T meant to have told you all about it, my dear,” said Mrs. Diaper, 
who was the first to speak; “and before I read this letter, I will. You 
must know, Susanna, that Mr. Hipgrave , 

‘Mr. Hipgrave!” screamed Miss Sweeting ; “‘ gracious goodness, aunt, 
what do you know about him? You don’t mean Mr. Hipgrave of 
Dronesford, surely ?” 

“ The very same,” replied Mrs. Diaper. 

The difficulty, now, was which should be the first to unburden herself 
of her secret, but the elder lady led the way, and entered into all the par- 
ticulars of Mr. Hipgrave’s recent visit, while Susanna listened in speech- 
less—no, not quite speechless—astonishment, for her ejaculations of 
“Well, I never!” and “ Did you ever?” were frequent. 

* And now, Susan,’’ said Mrs. Diaper, when she had finished, “ tell 
me your story.” 

“Well, aunt,” she replied, “I'll give you letter for letter ; but you 
must read mine first. It’s a mercy I didn’t tear it when I picked it out 
of my shred-basket as I left home. I thought I wouldn’t leave it lying 
about, and so put it into my pocket. Here it is.”’ 

The tale was now told, and Mr. Hipgrave’s letter to Susanna read with 
scornful emphasis ; but whatever the niece felt was mildness itself to the 
sensations of the aunt. 

“A paltry rascal!’’ the latter exclaimed, “to think of writing to you 


in that manner. A man of his years, too! Only let me catch him here 
again !” 
“ Stay, aunt,” said Susanna; “ he has treated you differently, no doubt ; 


you, perhaps, may change your mind when you have heard what he has 
to say!” 
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Mrs. Diaper made no answer, but pushed Mr. Hipgrave’s still unopened 
missive across the table. 

‘* Read that, too, my dear,” she said. 

It was read, and re-read, and on each occasion Mrs. Diaper’s anger 
increased full fifty per cent. 

‘So he thinks everybody is in love with him, does he?” she exclaimed; 
“he'll find himself in the wrong box before he’s much older! What can 
he mean about his man of business, Susan? Has the fellow got any 
property ?” 

“If he has, aunt,” replied Susanna, “ it will be good news to some of 
the people of Dronesford, for though I only stayed there little better than 
four-and-twenty hours after he was gone, I heard quite enough about 
unpaid bills of the Dean’s that he is said to have had the money for, and 
supposed to have kept in his own pocket.” 

‘“* How came my old friend, Mr. Bagshaw, to send him here, I wonder!” 
said Mrs. Diaper. ‘ There’s something in this that wants clearing up.” 

A discussion thereupon ensued between Mrs. Diaper and Susanna, and 
it was at last resolved that before the “ red-shirt” took back an answer 
to Mr. Hipgrave he should be despatched to the “ Cocoa-nut and Grid- 
iron,” to learn if Mr. Bagshaw had returned, as was expected, to town, 
and, in that case, to beg he would step out to Thistle Grove as soon as 
convenient. While the messenger—nothing loth to earn a good day’s 
wages—was gone, the ladies resumed the theme that was uppermost in 
their minds, and found, by accident, an additional incentive for doing: so. 

Mrs. Diaper was a reader of the Times, “at — per hour,” and as 
she was in the habit of taking her “ Accidents” and “ Police,” as it 
were, medicinally, at the period prescribed by the newsvender, she began 
to read the broad-sheet as soon as it was placed in her hands. She had 
not been engaged in this occupation more than two minutes, when she 
uttered a loud exclamation, and the paper fel! from her hands, Su- 
sanna started in a fright, thinking her aunt was suddenly taken ill, but 
she was soon undeceived. 

“‘ There’s more about him,” cried Mrs. Diaper, pointing to the journal. 
“ Who would have thought it! Why, he’s been a murdering of a po- 
liceman.” 

Mr. Hipgrave’s enormity, as the reader knows, was not quite so bad 
as that, though enough to damage him for ever at Thistle Grove, even if 
there had been nothing else against him. 

Drunk and fighting, battered, bruised, and ‘ had up,”’ while he pre- 
tended to be engaged on affairs with his “ man of business !” 

There, in the Zimes, were the whole particulars; nothing spared, 
nothing wanting to establish his identity. 

While this new topic was being hotly discussed—some hours after the 
Times was gone and dinner over—news arrived of the return of the “ red- 
shirt,” and with him Mr. Bagshaw, who, fortunately for all parties, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Hipgrave, had returned from Essex a day sooner 
than he had anticipated, and, his horses having had a good deal of ex- 
ercise, was at liberty to obey the summons of Mrs. Diaper. 

Into the particulars of the éclaircissement which followed his arrival 
we need not enter. Mr. Bagshaw soon found out how matters stood ; 
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he had heard of the loss of the letter he wrote, and could explain that ; 
his young friend, Trundle, moreover, had told him the night before that, 
his affections being engaged elsewhere, he had made up his mind not to 
have anything to do with the ‘‘ widder;” and Mr. B. was too much a 
man of the world, when he saw Susanna and found out who she was, to 
hint at any ulterior purpose in the introduction he had proposed to 
Mr. Trundle. Nevertheless, he could not avoid mentioning that the 

oung man who had “a tung in his hedd” was the individual who 
sighed for and was sighed after by Miss Sweeting, and—if agreeable to 
the ladies—he would bring him out to Thistle Grove next day. 

Not only were the ladies “agreeable,” but Mrs. Diaper insisted that 
Mr. Bagshaw and Mr. Trundle should come over early and take dinner ; 
and this point settled, the trio began to consider in what way they should 
punish Mr. Hipgrave. 

“ Tll tell you what, aunt,” said Susanna, after various propositions had 
been made and rejected. ‘ Ask him to come here and dine too, just as 
if nothing had happened. We can then expose him nicely before 
witnesses.” 

This course was adopted, and hence the message which the red-shirt 
delivered, so greatly to Mr. Hipgrave’s satisfaction. 


Sunday morning came,—and the bells had not left off tolling for 
church before Mr. Bagshaw and his young friend were safely housed at 
Thistle Grove. The lovers’ quarrel was reconciled the moment they 
saw each other; indeed, it had been a settled matter the night before, 
even to the amount which Mrs. Diaper meant to give to set up her niece 
and her future husband in a business in her own neighbourhood, with the 
promise of all she had in reversion. Sunday came, also, to Mr. Hip- 
grave. He could have wished that the sun had not shone so brightly, 
for the tokens of a row were still too evident on his features in spite of 
the remedies he had so diligently applied. However, he determined to 
put the best face he could on the matter, and if anything were said about 
his bruises, attribute them to a convenient lamp-post. 

It was about twenty minutes past one when Mr. Hipgrave, with the 
air of a lord and master who felt, as Sir Giles Overreach says, ‘ cock- 
sure,” sauntered up to the garden-gate of Mrs. Diaper. He had almost 
been given up, and dinner had been put on the table, when a ring at the 
bell told the assembled guests that their victim was at hand. All except 
Mrs. Diaper hurried into the back parlour, the door of which was left 
slightly a-jar, and Mr. Hipgrave entered the apartment. 

“I’m afeard I’ve kep you waiting, Mrs. D.,” he said, as he glanced 
round him and saw her ample preparations for dinner ; though his mind 
was too much confused, in spite of his swagger, to take in the additional 
knives and forks, which indicated anything but a ¢é¢e-d-téte. 

‘Oh, dear no,” said the lady, bridling at his evident assurance ; “I 
should have waited all day till you came.” 

“Should you, though?” said Mr. Hipgrave. ‘ But in course you 
would, after what’s took place between us. I’m ruther seedy this morn- 
ing, Mrs. D.; overdone with bisness, my love; if it’s all the same to you, 
I'll take a glass of wine before I set down to dinner.” 
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“Oh, pray do, Mr. Hipgrave,” returned Mrs. Diaper, in a voice of 
passion, which the ex-butler mistook for the trepidation of 
love—‘‘ pray do, pray help yourself.” 

Mr. Sliggemecdl os he was bid; poured out a glass of sherry and 
swallowed it, without even drinking the lady’s health; he then took 
another, and becoming somewhat warmer and more animated by the pro- 
cess, proposed to himself to take something else—to— in fact, to repeat the 
salute with which he had taken leave on the previous Thursday evening. 
He advanced towards Mrs. Diaper with that cordial and amiable purpose, 
but by this time the lady’s rage at his insolence had reached its culmi- 
nating point. 

We me said that Mrs. Diaper was a person of some bulk ; we might 
have added that nature had endowed her with considerable strength ; 
and when we observe that she lent the whole weight and force of 
which she was capable to the box on the ears which she bestowed on 
Mr. Hipgrave as he approached his face to hers, it will not be considered 
surprising that the ex-butler staggered half-way across the room under 
its infliction. Indeed, he only saved himself from tumbling by catching 
at the handle of the inner room door ; but he did this in an evil moment, 
for the door itself flew open, and who should he see before him but Mr. 
Bagshaw, Mr. Trundle, and Miss Sweeting! 

He was overwhelmed with astonishment and consternation, and which 
way to turn was beyond the power of his faculties. He was, however, 
spared much consideration, for Mr. Thomas Trundle, who had an old 
grudge to pay off besides the new one, seized him by the collar, and shook 
him so violently for some minutes that scarcely a breath was left in his 
body. Then the lady of the house broke out upon him,—then Susanna 
threw in a gibe, then Mr. Bagshaw hoped his eyes were better, and then, 
making a football of him down to the very garden gate, Mr. Thomas 
Trundle kicked him into the road, and deposited him at full length on a 
couch of roadside mud. 

As he was picking himself up, there was a pause in the laughter from 
the party at No. 1, and the front window being thrown open, he heard 
the voice of Mrs. Diaper utter these words : 

“‘ The next time you're invited to dinner, especially if you’re going to 
be pvc ask the first person you meet if it happens to be Tue First 
OF APRIL.” . 
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EASTER MORNING. 
A DREAM. 
By Mrs. Busupey. 


’T was night, or early morn, the busy street 
Was for a time deserted, and no sound, 
Save the quick pattering of the rain that beat 
Against the casement, and the wind around, 
Sighing its dismal strains, broke the profound, 
The solemn, gloomy stillness that seemed meet 
To lead the wakeful spirit from this earth— 
Where Death has marked all creatures from their birth— 
Up to the contemplation of a spheres 
Unknown, unseen, and yet for ever near ; 
Where “ the dark valley” passed—years—endless years, 
Nay, ages but like moments, shall appear. 
Oh! that ‘eternal shore,” 
When Death shall be no more! 
How widely differing from this mortal state, 
Where we but draw our earliest breath, 
To yield it up again in death, 
Obedient to the unchanging laws of Fate! 


"Twas night, and sleep had closed the weary eye, 
And the dream-world its visionary gate 

Had opened to my soul, and soaring high, 

As if on angel-pinions borne aloft, 

Methought I saw, above the azure sky, 

As through a veil of silver light—so soft, 

And so subdued, yet clear, transparent, bland— 
Oh, view sublime !—it was the spirits’ land ! 
Vainly would mortal thought try to portray 
That heavenly scene—magnificent and grand. 

No words of mortal language could convey 

The slightest glimpse of that celestial home, 
Where disembodied souls and angels roam 

In bliss eternal ; and the Godhead reigns 

In majesty unspeakable, and might! 

Methought around was shed a rosy light, — 
And wafted to my ear, ecstatic strains 

Came sweeping by,—while forms, radiant in love, 
In dignity, and beauty, glorious—bright— 
Seemed floating there (that angel-hymn remains 
But faintly on my waking mind). Above, 
Methought, I gazed in wonderment and awe, 
And as | onal a cherub form I saw 

Approach ; his features were not strange to me. 
Again—again I looked. Ah, yes !—’twas he 
The cherub who was lent me for a space, 

A short—short space on earth—yes! I could trace 
The well-remembered features! To my side 
He came. “ This is the blessed morn,” he said, 
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‘“‘ When for the sons of earth the Saviour paid 

That mighty ransom, which has purchased grace, 

And rose triumphant from the tomb! The wide, 

The boundless universe this day rejoice. 

Hark! songs of praise swell every angel voice! 

And to commemorate this glorious day, 

The dead, who died in Him, are called to rise 

From yonder earth, where sleep their forms of clay, 

And shape their course to meet Him in the skies. 

Behold! the graves are bursting—shadowy hosts 
This Easter morn will throng the air: 
Alas! for them who have no share 

In the redeeming mercy this day boasts !” 


I looked—and lo! the shrouded dead 

From their dark vaults seemed to have fled ; 

The mould of many a grave was heaving, 

Pale forms their silent tombs were leaving, 

And, hovering o’er the ocean’s dark blue waves, 
The drowned were rising from their sandy graves! 
‘‘ Spirit!” I cried, “‘ oh, take me to the spot 

Li Where thy beloved brother lies!” A smile 
Was his reply. And quick as subtle thought 
We passed far o'er the sea, to yonder isle, 

And paused above the hallowed ground we sought. 
’T was dawn’s cool hour: the brilliant sun awhile 
Had yet to linger, ere his beams could Play 

With all the burning power of Tropic day ! 

I gazed upon the sixteen mounds that pressed 
Upon so many noble hearts—at rest. 

Ah! side by side the much-mourned sleepers lay ! * 
Sleepers no longer! On that morning blest, 

They too arose—the new-made graves were rent, 
And, slow ascending, all those gallant forms, 

That oft had braved the ocean’s wildest storms, 

In their fresh shrouds their heavenward journey went. 
But soon on ove dear shade, as by a spell, 

My gaze was fixed. His eye upon. me fell, 

And, for a moment, stopping in his flight 

To the eternal realms of joy and light, 

He said, “‘ Mother, farewell! Grieve not for me! 

| My spirit from yon sinful world is free. 

Oh! laud His holy name who called me thence, 

| That wise, that merciful Omnipotence ! 

But ‘ watch and pray,’ 
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| That in the day 
Va When death shall snatch thee to the grave, 


Through Him who hath the power to save, 

Thy parted soul may be accepted there !” 

He pointed upwards—then was lost in air! 

h * Sixteen officers of her Majesty’s ship Dauntless, who died in November and 
} December, 1852, of yellow fever, at Barbadoes; and were buried in the church- 


_— the chapel of St. Matthias, where their graves are placed side by side. 
ey were all fine, promising young men. 
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CATTARO AND MONTENEGRO.* 


Mr. Kout, a gentleman who acquired something more than a me- 
diocre celebrity among us by his travels through Great Britain, has lately 
added considerably to his reputation by a description of Istria, Dal- 
matia, and Montenegro. Very fortunately, too, for the general reader, 
he has not, in the present instance, overburdened his pages with sta- 
tistical accounts, which, though very interesting to the Few, are rather 
tedious to the Many. 

Although we have not sufficient space to go through Mr. Kohl’s new 
work in its entirety, but, through the interest at present attaching to 
the subject, confine our attention almost exclusively to Montenegro, still 
our readers must not imagine that the remainder of the work is not 
equally interesting. We can assure them that a perusal of the two 
volumes would impart not only amusement but instruction. Mr. Kohl 
has evidently wished to draw popular attention to a subject hitherto 
somewliat neglected; and those of his readers who wish to go deeper 
into the matter, will be enabled to make a selection from a list of works 
bearing on the same subject, which he quotes in his preface. 

Mr. Kohl commenced his interesting travels in Dalmatia, where he 
visited the most important places: for instance, Zara, where the chief 
establishments for the manufacture of maraschino may be found; and 
Spalato, still more celebrated for the ruins of Diocletian's palace and 
mausoleum and the Temple of Jupiter,—and afterwards proceeded to 
Cattaro. 

The first signs of the existence of the warlike race of Montenegrins 
will be found on the Illyrian coast, by travellers who pass through Ra- 
gusa, for in the vicinity of that city numerous ruined villas may be seen. 
These were plundered and destroyed by the Montenegrins in the year 
1806, when, through the influence of Russia, wild bands poured down 
from the mountains, in order to drive the French out of Ragusa. 

Similar objects will be found on the shores of the Bocca di Cattaro, 
where the prosperous towns of Perastro, Dobrota, &c., lie close to the 
foot of the Montenegrin mountains. If the traveller inquire the cause 
of this destruction, everybody begins complaining of the Montenegrins, 
and quoting such or such a year in which they burst like a hailstorm 
upon their richer but detested neighbours on the Bocca. Montenegro, 
in fact, bears a close resemblance to a volcano, breaking out at intervals, 
and causing that desolation which may be seen more fully on the Turkish 
frontier, near the Herzegovina and Scutari, than round the Bocca and 
Ragusa. 

When the steamer on which Mr. Kohl had taken passage reached 
Cattaro, there was a general curiosity among the uninitiated passengers 
to have the first peep at a live Montenegrin, with much the same feeling 
and result as when the guide on the Alps promises the traveller the first 
sight of a chamois. However, there were plenty of them to be seen near 
Cattaro, for it was market-day. As the Montenegrins are compelled to 
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* Reise nach Istrien, Dalmatien, und Montenegro. By J.G. Kohl. Williams 
and Norgate. 
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give up their arms on entering the town—a necessary precaution, for 
they are very ready to use them—it is rather a rarity to find them walk- 
ing about, the streets, and, consequently, the bazaar is held without the 
walls. The Montenegrins consider it a dishonour for a man to appear 
anywhere without his arms; and they make many excuses when they 
visit friends in Cattaro, and are compelled to present themselves without 
their beloved weapons. A few Montenegrins, however, of high rank— 
for instanee, the Vladika’s successor and nephew—are permitted to enter 
the town armed ; but there are many who do not dare show themselves 
at all in the neighbourhood of the town. Many Austrian deserters re- 
side in Montenegro, and, consequently, are obliged to keep out of the 
way till they obtain permission to appear at the bazaar; others are appre- 
hensive that they may be carried off to the fortress of Gradisca, in Friuli, 
for committing crimes on Austrian territory. 

The bazaar at the Porta di Fiumera is in the shape of a parallelogram, 
surrounded by trees. Towards the Montenegrin mountains there is a 
sort of stone edifice, employed for weighing, &c., and provided with a 
stout gate, which is closed at seasons when the plague is raging in 
Turkey and Montenegro, and the same precautions employed as is usual 
along the whole of the Austrian frontier. It was astonishing to see the 
trifling matters brought to market by the Montenegrins. Many of them 
had had a march of three or four days from the heart of the mountains 
with a few smoked fish, or a bundle of maize, and seemed perfectly con- 
tented if they could sell them for a couple of zwanziger. 

It is extraordinary what a quantity of powder the Montenegrins ex- 
pend. Not a single troop left the bazaar without firing their pistols and 
guns as a token of delight and welcome to their native mountains. In 

act, they have a repugnance even to come to the bazaar, and are only 
too glad to get away from it again. 

The Montenegrins are a Sclavonic race, and belong to the great 
Servian family, like the Morlachs and Ragusans. Their manners and 
customs differ only in trifling respects from those of the Bosnians and 
Herzegovinians. Pieaeity they formed a portion of the great Illyrian 
kingdom, which in the time of its splendour comprehended ancient 
Illyrium, and nearly half the northern Graco-Sclavonic peninsula. They 
consequently possess the same historic reminiscences as the Sclaves, 
which they weave into their popular songs. They have a common litera- 
ture, in which they praise the same heroes, battles, and events. The 

ms of Marco Kraljewitsch, of Stephan Duschan, the legends of St. 

ava, the heroic ballads of the battle of Amselfeld, are as well known in 
the mountains of Montenegro as in the Dinaric Alps, and on the banks 
of the Morava, the Drinna, the Save, and the Drave. Although that 
teen kingdom was overrun, first by the Magyars, and then by the 

urks, and incorporated with their kingdom and empire, in which Venice 
obtained as its share Dalmatia and Morlachia, still the remembrance of 
the ancient splendour of the Servian kingdom still lives in the hearts of 
all Servian patriots, and many among them, very naturally, hope for the 
restoration of a great and powerful empire. . 

Mr. Kohl, during his residence in Cattaro, had an opportunity of 
forming the acquaintance of several Montenegrins of high rank, whose 
visits were intended for two of his fellow-travellers, gentlemen well 
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known for their services to Sclavonic literature. He was rather surprised 
at finding that they followed the fashion of shaving the head, which is 
generally so repugnant to the other Sclaves, who see in it only a sign of 
their subjugation to Turkey. However, they do not shave the whole of 
the head, but only to a certain line which crosses the forehead from one 
ear to the other. The hair is tied into a long queue behind. Some of 
the visitors, however, were not shaved, and this is probably a sign that 
they are gradually doing away with those customs they acquired from 
the Turks. 

On one occasion they brought with them a quantity of beautiful 
weapons for inspection. With every “handjar,” or gun, they told the 
history, whence it came, what Turkish pasha or beg it had originally 
belonged to, how it came into the possession of the Montenegrins, and 
then into theirs, for among them every sabre has its genealogy, and the 
greater portion they had obtained in war, as there are so few cutlers 
among them. Just as in Spanish songs we find that swords obtained a 
name and were praised, as if they had been animated beings, the sabres 
of the Montenegrins bear for a long time the name of the original pro- 
prietor. One Montenegrin said, “ This sabre of mine is Parwan Oglu 
Pasha’s.” Another remarked, “ The sabre of Ali Pasha of Tanina is 
in the possession of such a family.” Their “ handjars” and pistols are 
as much valued by them as their mistresses are, and they generally pay 
more for them than they do for their wives, whom they must also buy in 
some measure. Even the youngest boys stick an old pistol in their belts 
as soon as they can procure one, and are continually firing it. 

It is naturally a very interesting question whether the territory of 
Montenegro has increased during later years. Some see in Montenegro 
the foundation-stone for a larger state, which will extend itself at a later 
date. The Vladikas, too, at least as ecclesiastical rulers, bear a title 
which would justify them in claiming jurisdiction over a much larger 
diocese. They call themselves, namely, Metropolitans of Albania 
(Seanderiya) and the Albanian Coast-range (Pomoriya); and, although 
the present Vladika is a very peaceable man, who does not seem to be 
ambitious of dominion, still there may be one eventually who may feel a 
desire to take possession of his whole metropolitan diocese, the greater 
part of which, however, still lies in partibus infidelium. Although Mr. 
Kohl, therefore, made various inquiries on this subject, he unfortunately 
could not obtain any satisfactory information from the Montenegrins; 
still what he did learn seems to lead to the belief that there has lately 
been a tendency to progressive aggrandisement. 

At the commencement of the last century one of the four “‘ nahias,” or 
cantons, which now form Montenegro, shook off the yoke of Turkey, 
and this was the wildest and most barbarous of them, the Katunska. 
They were afterwards joined by the three other “‘nahias,” and their 
intimate connexion was maintained by repeated victories over the Turks. 
In the course of the present century the inhabitants of the “ Berdas” 
joined the Montenegrins. These Berdas are mountainous districts lying 
in the centre of Montenegro and towards the east, and some of them, 
even in the year 1830, were still dependent on the Turks. In 1831 the 
Kutscha united with Montenegro. Since 1840 the people of another 
neighbouring territory, the valleys of Grachowo, have thrown ofl their 
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allegiance to Turkey. The number of Uscocs, too (or deserters from 
Turkey to Montenegro), has greatly increased in the last century, and 
Mr. Kohl was also told by his Montenegrin friends of several other 
valleys whose inhabitants had joined the Montenegrins, though he could 
not learn their names. However, it seems from the above that, although 
the present Vladika has given up to the Turks the small islands on the 
Lake of Scutari, and restored the fortress of Zabliak, which his people 
had captured in an unexpected attack, the Montenegrin territory may be 
presumed to be in a state of gradual augmentation. 

Although we stated before that the Montenegrins possessed a common 
literature with the Servians, still they have songs, as well as they have 
battles, peculiar to themselves. They possess not only very ancient, but 
very recent ballads, for with them a battle does not require to be almost 
forgotten in order to appear embued with a poetic halo and arouse the 
enthusiasm of their til. On the contrary, the present is full of poesy. 
An occurrence of yesterday, if displaying any heroic feature, immediately 
becomes the subject of a poem. As we chronicle events in our news- 
papers, they do it in their ballads, and any one who could form a perfect 
collection of them would have a full and continuous history of the people. 
As Mr. Kohl expressed his curiosity to hear some of these ballads, one of 
his Montenegrin acquaintances kindly offered to bring his “ gusla” and 
sing some to him. 

The gusla is the chief musical instrument among all the Servian 
tribes, and, though differing slightly in various neighbourhoods, gene- 
rally consists of a case with a handle, and a horse-hair chord stretched 
over it, and is always played with a bow made of the same hair. Though 
some people prefer giving it the swelling Greek appellation of “ mono- 
chord,” it does not at all respond to this high-sounding title. The 
melody produced from the one Mr. Kohl had the misfortune of hearing, 
was anything but agreeable, and was merely a succession of shrieking 
sounds. The song itself consisted of a number of short verses, and was 
not much more pleasing than the music. There was a perfect innocence 
of rhyme in it, and it appeared a very monotonous and dull affair 
altogether. 

Before we devote any more attention to the Montenegrins, we may as 
well make a few otis about Cattaro itself, which contains much that 
is interesting for the visitor. Its position is very peculiar, for it has on 
either side two powerful mountain torrents, the Fiumera and the Gor- 
diccio, and is built on a huge precipice between the two. This rock is 
very strongly fortified, and held by an Austrian garrison. In the archives 
of the town may be found many interesting documents, which will throw 
a light on the history of Venice, the Montenegrins, and their neighbours. 
The churches are worth a visit, especially the Catholic one, dedicated to 
St. Triphonius, which is a handsome building, and contains a few paint- 
ings and a marble altar, which appears to be a copy of the ore in San 
Marco at Venice. The population of the town reveals also much which 
reminds the traveller of Venice. The citizens have no national costume, 
but are all dressed in the common European fashion, and they all speak 
Italian. It is very different in all the other towns on the Bocca, whose 
ee universally retain their national dress, and use the Sclavonic 

ialect. 
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The chief of these towns are Dobrota, Perzagno, Perastro, Risano, and 
Castelnuovo. These names, however, designate, in fact, so many Scla- 
vonic tribes, and the Risanotes, Dobrotans, &c., are more spoken of than 
the towns that bear their names. 

The inhabitants of all these rocky nests on the Bocca are fishermen, 
sailors, and dealers, and their field of adventure is generally the same, 
namely, the Adriatic, the Levant, Constantinople, and the Black Sea. 
But each tribe appears to affect one place of commerce. Thus the 
Dobrotans are in connexion with Trieste, and have become rich and 
powerful at the same time as that port, while the Perzagnotes, who live 
opposite to them, are on most friendly terms with Venice. The Risanotes, 
again, for a long time had the notoriety of not only being the best sailors, 
but also the most daring pirates. They are nearly all Sclavonians, but 
as the tribes only marry within their own limits, they have, consequently, 
retained all their peculiarities, especially in manner and costume. ‘Thus, 
the Risanotes have the reputation of being the handsomest and most 
= men on the Bocca, and wear, at the same time, the richest and 

andsomest costume. They are all Christians, but it might be imagined 
theyjwere heathens from the hostility subsisting among them about religion. 
In Dobrota, for instance, all are Rieti Catholics, while in Risano they 
are to a man Greek Catholics, and here, where the two sects are so em- 
bittered, it would be as easy to mingle fire and water as to reconcile them. 
In a Roman Catholic village, according to an old law, a maid-servant of 
the other religion is not allowed to remain longer than three years. In 
another entirely Greek village, not a single Roman Catholic family was 
suffered to live. About two-thirds of the coast population belongs to the 
Greek confession, and the rest are Catholics. 

There appears to be the same partiality for warlike weapons along the 
Bocca as in Montenegro itself. In one of the houses Mr. Kohl visited in 
Dobrota, the whole internal arrangements more resembled those of a for- 
tress than a domestic building. There were holes cut in the walls to 
repel any attack on the main entrance, and the same were to be found at 
all the windows, to cover any weak point. Among the arms there was 
even a large cannon, for which the proprietor had made an embrasure 
through one of the walls in the direction of Montenegro. The other 
weapons consisted of some two dozen handschars, pistols, and guns, which 
hung on the walls of the saloon, ready to hand at a moment. One of the 
most peculiar weapons Mr. Kohl noticed was a “ spada lupo,” a long, 
straight, and broad sword, with a black iron basket hilt; he also saw 
several others in houses at Perastro and Castelnuovo, and heard a very 
great value was set upon them. They were probably used in those 
happy days when piracy flourished. 

The Bocchese always have one armed man in their house, even in 
quiet times; and when the Montenegrins are at all troublesome, one-half 
of the inhabitants watch while the others sleep. Such is the penalty of 
being at all well off in this country. 

The host received the visitors in his national costume, to which the 
adhere very closely ; and even those captains who, through their inter- 
course with foreign parts, are inclined to follow other fashions, always 
assume the old dress as soon as they draw in sight of the Bocca di Cattaro. 
Although Mr. Kohl received a very hospitable greeting, the Bocchese he 
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visited was not sufficiently polite to present his wife to him. In fact, 
their wives are kept as closely, and treated as contemptuously, as in the 
East. Mr. Kohl relates an anecdote of what:he saw in this respect. A 
tall Bocchese, Montenegrin, or Morlach (for they are all alike in this 
matter), was riding on a donkey, and lolling on it quite at his ease. Behind 
him walked a :woman, however, the rider’s worse-half. She had a stick 
in ‘her hand, and drove-the donkey on whenever her lord commanded it. 
Besides this, she was loaded:with a great portion of the baggage, for 
which there was no room on the animal. 

We must not omit accompanying Mr. Kohl to ‘the “ Zuppa,” or 
“ Shuppa,” before we follow him into the mountain passes of Monte- 
negro. This piece of land is the most important in all Austrian Albania, 
through its size, fertility, and cultivation. The inhabitants are also 
esteemed especially privileged, through their boldness in defying any real 
or fancied attack ‘upon their institutions. This compels the Austrians 
always to keep a strong military force on the Bocca, and in the forts 
erected along the frontier. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Shuppa, and on the mountain pass between Cattaro and that district, 
lies the little fortress of Trinita, originally built by the Venetians. The 
Montenegrins have made repeated attacks on it, but have been always re- 
pelled with some loss. In the disturbances of 1848, three to four thou- 
sand invested it, but were driven back by a garrison of only forty men. 
At the time when Mr. Kohl passed it there were only eighteen soldiers 
and an officer lying there. On the platform he also noticed two cannons 
with the English “G. R.” upon them, though it would be difficult to 
decide how they reached this height. 

On the road down from this fortress into the Shuppa called the “ Scala 
Santa,” a frequent name through the Italianised East for rocky passes, Mr. 
Kohl met several Shuppans, in their beautiful national costume. Be- 
sides their pistols and knives, all were armed with guns, for they may 
have a necessity to use them at any moment. Over all, the “strucca,” or 
mantle, was thrown, and besides this, each man had an immense pipe-stem 
fastened to some part of his person. At Dub, the first village in the 
Shuppa, Mr. Kohl halted at a peasant’s house, where he met a very 
friendly reception. The master and his wife came out from the stable, 
where they were busied in cleaning the horses down, and saluted the 
visitors politely and even affectionately. It seems, too, that among the 
Shuppans there is not the same jealousy as regards the women, for Mr. 
Kohl had a full opportunity of inspecting this lady’s toilette. She wore a 
pearl necklace, glittering pins in her hair, and a richly ornamented 
““pojas,”’ or girdle, round ‘her waist. The latter she even took off, and 
banled round for inspection, when she saw it attracted the attention of 
the visitors. It was made of metal and jewels, was about half a foot 
long and an:inch thick, and:as heavy as an iron euirass. The innu- 
merable stones were very elegantly set’in silver gilt. They were all 
reddish-brown agates, and covered the whole girdle; the woman stated 
that it had cost forty kronthaler. And in this costly ornamentshe went to 
her daily avocations, and had even been helping her husband to clean the 
horses. It:would be about as inconvenient.as if our queen had to drink 
her tea or write her letters with the crown on her head and seeptre in her 
hand. However, these “ pojas” are common all through the Bocca and 
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Montenegro, though of course all of them are not so expensively made, 
or so elegant. 

Mr. Kohl, however, was still more astonished at the husband's armoury 
than at his wife’s jewellery. He had at least a dozen guns hanging on 
the wall. One of them was a splendid affair, for which he said he had 
paid 170 florins. All the guns among these tribes have the elegant form 
peculiar to those in the East. They admire no others, and consider ours, 
if not unsuitable, clumsy. And, in truth, his favourite gun was v 
handsome. The whole of the stock was inlaid with mother-of-pearl set 
in silver, and small red stones sprinkled among it, either garnets, or other 
stones cut in imitation of them. 

The peasant’s house was very large and commodious, and at the time 
our author visited him he had given room to a detachment of Austrian 
soldiers, who seemed very well satisfied with the treatment they received. 

On the party’s return to Cattaro, they had to get down from their 
horses before the gate, and have them shod with leather shoes. The 
streets of the town are paved with small round pebbles, and are so hilly 
that it is dangerous to ride through them without this precaution. In 
fact, on starting on a journey, the horses are always held in readiness 
without the town; and as for carriages, there are no such things in Al- 
bania. 

As Mr. Kohl and his companions had brought influential letters with 
them, they soon received:an invitation from the Vladika to pay him a visit 
in the wilds of Montenegro, and they soon assembled on the bazaar before 
the Porta di Fiumera, ready to start, where their horses and Montenegrin 
acquaintances were waiting for them. Besides these there were a quantity 
of idlers, who looked on or assisted them im their preparations. A little 
baggage-horse and a pretty Montenegrin girl of the name of Johanna 
were loaded with their carpet-bags. As soon as they reached the first 
rocks, the firing began, as usual. 

Although Mr. Kohl certainly felt some satisfaction in travelling with 
such a numerous company, still he was told that his ‘safety would be en- 
sured in Montenegro through the mere presence of the young girl. He 
was even told of a German artist who travelled through the whole of 
Montenegro under the protection of an old woman. In fact, the pre- 
sence of a female is frequently better than the Vladika’s passe-partout : 
for even he cannot protect ‘the wayfarer from every unpleasantness that 
may occur. The women, however, can go anywhere in ‘the mountains 
without being stopped or insulted. The latter case would entail the 
vengeance of all her kin on the offender, and besides that, expose him to 
uhiversal contempt. Killing a-woman is the foulest crime of which a 
man can be guilty. It would only be forgiven in the case of his own 
wife, if she were convicted of infidelity ; but then very easily and without 
further consequences. The Montenegrin women even go among the 
Turks at Scutari without danger, and the Turkish women can do the 
same in Montenegro. In their skirmishes they never cut off women’s 
heads, or deliver y nen at Tzetinie. When the Montenegrng _— few 

ears were preparing to attack an Austrian corps, they happened on 

the ides of tenlliak a — of women as their advance , because 

they thought the Austrians would surely not fire'‘on them. When this, 

however, occurred, and a woman was killed, they were terribly scandalised 

at it. It.is generally said that this inviolability of the women among the 
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Black Mountaineers is merely founded on the supreme contempt they 
entertain for the weaker sex; but Mr. Kohl would prefer regarding it as 
originating from honourable feelings, and respect to the modesty of women. 
We hope it may be so. 

The road from Cattaro to Niegush wound along by the side of the 
fortified precipice of Cattaro, called “Giovanni,” which may vie with the 
K6nigstein, Gibraltar, or Ehrenbreitstein in security. In the deep valley 
behind it the little tribe of the village inhabitants of Spigliari has lodged 
itself. Although they are Austrian subjects, and the nearest neighbours 
of the Montenegrins, they do not entertain the least fear for them. 
Indeed, they often have an interchange of good jokes with them—on the 
Bocca, half a dozen rounds of ball practice are considered an excellent 
joke—and do not yield in any way to them. The people of Spigliari 
are the butchers of Cattaro; and as the chief trade of the Montenegrins 
consists in bringing down meat, it may be easily imagined that some 
very piquant industrial jealousy takes place between these constantly 
armed rivals. 

That portion of the Black Mountain range first entered on leaving 
Cattaro is called Monte Sella, and may be some five thousand feet high. 
The road through it traverses the whole of Montenegro, down to Scutari, 
and passes through the valleys of Niegush and Tzetinie, and then by the 
Montenegrin stream Tschernowitz. ‘The chief commerce of the people 
takes place on it, and consequently the principal skirmishes. 

Almost at the summit of the pass, from which Mr. Kohl says a glorious 
view may be enjoyed, the present Vladika has made a very substantial 
fountain—a great convenience for travellers. There is also a stone in the 
vicinity bearing an inscription in honour of the King of Saxony’s visit to 
Montenegro. 

After surmounting the pass, the road ran for nearly six miles through 
a tolerably level plain, between rocks. The whole of this plateau is in- 
habited by the Niegushi, whose chief city of the same name lies at the 
other end of the plain. 

Niegush is the half-way station between Cattaro and Tzetinie, the 
residence of the Vladika, and travellers are accustomed to stop there and 
refresh their horses. Mr. Kohl and his party were very hospitably 
received in the stone hut of an old man, who was said to be an uncle of 
the Vladika. At least he belonged to the family of the Petrovich 
Niegushi. The hut was entirely formed of unhewn stones, and was low 
and dark, as there had not been much attention paid to the position of 
windows. The old host received them with a glass of brandy and some 
rather stale bread, and then they were invited into the hut, where a sheep 
had been killed and roasted for them. A low round table, or board, had 
been covered, and very substantial pieces of mutton, bone and all, placed 
on it, one for each guest. This repast tasted excellently, for the appetite 
of the visitors had been heightened by the ride, and, besides, the meat 
had retained its full flavour through its mode of preparation. As soon as 
one had ended his regale, another piece was immediately presented to him 
by his attentive host. Mr. Kohl saw no females during the meal, but 
they were, probably, engaged in the hinder part of the hut. It is a 
curious circumstance that the Montenegrins, even of higher rank, usually 
live in houses not much better than this one, and on the same food as the 
poorer classes. There appears to be more equality among them, in this 
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and various other respects, than is usually met with in the world. There 
are always several chiefs, sirdars, or relations of the Vladika residing in 
Cattaro, either to see what is going on in the world, or to amuse them- 
selves in the city ; but yet they live there with very little more luxury than 
they do at home. 

Niegush is the most interesting place in all Montenegro, for it is, in 
fact, the cradle in which this little state first saw light. It is also in- 
teresting to the geographer, from the fact that it is the highest and 
most inaccessible nest in the whole country. The land gradually slopes 
downwards toward the Lake of Scutari on one side, and the Adriatic 
on the other, in various levels. It lies even higher, and in a wilder 
neighbourhood, than the present capital, Tzetinie. Niegush, with its 
rocky passes around it, represents the true acropolis of Montenegro. The 
foundation of the state was laid here, like that of Rome, on the seven 
hills, through fugitives, or Uscocs, as the Illyrians themselves say, who 
sought refuge in the free mountains. The Arst inhabitants of Niegush 
are said to have been Servians, who came here from the mountain 
Niegush, in the Herzegovina. 

In the highest valley of the Black Mountains, in Niegushi, lived the 
Pleme, or tribe, which the Montenegrins selected from the earliest ages as 
the highest clan; here the Polemarch, or governor (Woiwode) resided, 
who was the leader of the Montenegrins in war; here the family of the 
present reigning bishops was founded, ‘who appear to have added the 
name of their birthplace to that of their family—‘ Danilo Petrovich 
Niegushi.” 

There are several valleys, or plateaus, which are almost at the same 
altitude as Niegushi, and which form a species of connected highlands. 
These geographically and orographically sharply-delineated highlands 
must have, in an historical view, formed from the earliest ages an ethno- 
graphical and political whole. They were called—probably from the com- 
mencement — Katunska Nahia; that is, the Canton of the Alps, or Chalets. 
It was in this district that the first attempts to shake off the Turkish 
yoke occurred. The inhabitants prepared, in the year 1703, a species of 
Sicilian Vespers for the Turks residing there, and the Katunska was 
the first to gain its independence, as far as the passes into the lowlands. 
Afterwards, the valleys extending to the Lake of Scutari joined them, 
and several other neighbouring mountain districts. In the present day 
there are several smaller valleys or villages, whose inhabitants willingly 
join the Montenegrins in their skirmishes ; and the power of that couutry 
has been also greatly augmented by the number of deserters ; amimg 
them inany Venetians, French, and Austrians. 

The position of Niegush is, besides, very pleasing. It lies on the 
slope of a hill, and contains more houses than any other town Mr. Kohl 
had the opportunity of seeing during his excursion in the Black Moun- 
tains. Several trees could also be seen, and two roads could be plainly 
traced, one leading over the mountains to the south, and the other te the 
west in the direction of Tzetinie. Although the roads here are far from 
being scientifically constructed, still the line on which people walk and 
ride assumes with time a different colour from that of the weather- 
beaten surface of the light grey rock. ; 

The pass, or cutting, through which Mr. Kohl had to continue his 
progress to the vale of Tzetinie, was called the Krivaschko Sdrielo. The 
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road. itself was as difficult.as those found in the Backwoods of America, 
in) which the giant roots of countless trees ensnare the traveller, although 
the: roots,.in this instance, were large roeks. 

The country, from Niegush to Tzetinie is hardly anything but an 
uninterrupted rocky desert ; only here and there small tracts ‘of cultivated 
land can be seen. As in Dalmatia andi the Triestine Mountains, this 
soil has been collected in the chasms and holes in the rock, and formed 
into a mass by the action of water. The little: spots were hardly ever 
more than two roods in extent, and looked like oases in the inhospitable 
rocky desert. There were hardly any of these spots uncultivated’; but 
either cabbage or potatoes: were growing on them. Mr. Kohl made 
some inquiries as to the value of such little fields or gardens, and was 
told almost incredible prices. Some of them were worth: 3000 florins. 
This, however, should be taken “ cum grano salis ;” and again, as there 
is very little ready money among the Montenegrins, they are obliged to 
take arms and other objects in exchange, on which, in such cases, an 
exorbitant value is placed. Still the Montenegrins persisted in their 
assertion that such was the case, and Mr. Kohl was at last inclined 
to believe it, for he had heard equally high prices asked: for land in 
Morlachia. 

The introduction of the potato has had a very beneficial effect: on the 
Black Mountaineers, which they owe to their Vladika, Peter Petro- 
vich I. It is now universally cultivated all through Montenegro, 
and is a staple article of commerce on the bazaar of Cattaro: The 
men take them down on their backs in such quantities, that whole 
shiploads are exported, and the Bocca amply supplied. These potatoes 
are well known and esteemed in Trieste. Strange to say, the Monte- 
negrins have given them the name of “ krumbiri” (grundbirn) derived 
from the German. 

At length the monotonous road left this constant succession of rock, 
and the travellers entered a gentler country, and the green valley of 
Tzetine. It is about seven English miles long, composed of narrow and 
level strips of land, which stretch down from the rocks in a semicircular 
form. It is the largest and most pastoral plain in the whole of Mon- 
tenegro. 

The travellers: were quite delighted at the first aspect of Tzetinie, and 
many things soon excited their attention. In the first place, they saw, 
under a large linden-tree, a number of men, or, to use the Montenegrin 
phrase, a “ woiska” (a band of warriors) assembled. Among them they 
noticed several gentlemen on horseback, gaily dressed in brilliant turbans, 
who had been sent out to welcome them. 

When they arrived at the tree, the shooting on both sides was intense; 
and after that all-necessary process, they were received in a very kind 
manner with hand-shaking, &c., and a procession was formed to take 
them to the monastery. 

The monastery itself lies on the side of a hill, and in the certre is a 
square tower, on which the Montenegrins used to expose the heads of the 
enemies:they had killed. Next to it stands the church, and near it a stone 
building, in which the monks’ cells formerly were, but it is now inhabited 
by the attendants of the Vladika. A little further below, in the valley, 
stands the Vladika’s palace, a long, tall house, surrounded by walls. 
Before the: monastery is a large open space, surrounded by about a 
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dozen houses, at some distance from the monastery itself, and two streets, 
something like those in other European towns, lead from the PlAce, on 
which a few houses or huts stand, and this constitutes Tzetinie. The 
space before the monastery, which is partly overgrown with grass, and 
has a fountain in the centre, is the forum or market-place, on which the 
population was. assembled at the present moment to greet the visitors, 
At one end of this.square were two cannon, mounted on blocks of stone, 
which the Vladika, Mr. Kohl was told, had purchased in Trieste. Of 
course these cannon were fired to welcome them, as repeatedly as the 
Montenegrin gunners could load them. 

There is a very clean and respectable locanda in Tzetinie, kept.by a 
former Austrian under-officer. In this house Mr. Kohl and his party 
took up their quarters, and found themselves better treated than was 
usually the case on the western coasts of the Adriatic. 

As soon as they had removed the dust and dirt they had gathered 
along the road, the visitors were presented by a former Austrian officer to 
the Viadika, who received them in his billiard-room, which is, at the same 
time, his audience, state, and sitting apartment. Although he is an 
European sovereign, and his income rather considerable, he does not 
think fit to display too great a contrast to the habits of his subjects. The 
Viadika only oecupies three rooms in the monastery, which lie close to- 
gether; one being the billiard-room, whose walls were ornamented with 
arms, portraits of Napoleon, Lord Byron, the present King of Saxony, 
and Peter the Great of Russia; next, a small room in which his library 
stands (though there was a small bookcase in the billiard-room), in 
which arms were also hung on the walls, and, besides, some bunches of 
grapes and fruit; and, lastly, his sleeping apartment, in which there was 
a.very handsome Italian bed, and a portrait of the Emperor Nicholas on 
horseback. In the billiard-room there was also a long bench near the 
entrance, on which the senators and some perianitzi were seated, and on 
the other side a little sofa, on which the Vladika reposed, with a carpet 
uuder his feet. Such is the modest abode of a sovereign prince who 
rules over a nation of 100,000 souls. 

Of course the Vladika’s chief attention was devoted to the Servian gen- 
tleman we have already mentioned, but still he received the Germans very 
kindly too, and all found themselves very soon at their ease, for they. 
saw they had to do with a sensible, acute, and educated man. 

The very first expression the Vladika uttered to Mr. Kohl was a very 
remarkable one. ‘ There you see,” he said very kindly to him in 
Russian, “you have found your way to us at last, and I trust you will 
meet with much to interest you. I fancy, too, you will often think on 
Homer, and the customs he describes, while among us.” 

In fact, there was much in Montenegro which exactly resembled all 
that Homer sang, though we have not space to quote Mr. Kohl’s analogy, 
except in one instance. The perianitzi, who, by the way, bear a close 
affinity with the Noble Guard in Vienna—for every man is a noble—who 
also are near the Vladika’s person, and selected by him from the sons of 
noble families, and, besides these, the twelve senators, who, with the 
Vladika, form a political body, and live under the same roof with him, 
irresistibly reminded Mr. Kohl of Odysseus and his companions, Achilles 
and his myrmidons, Menelaus and his comrades, who were both friends 
and:subjects. It was the same with the Vladika. He, of course, presided as 
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sovereign lord in his audience-chamber on a divan, while the senators 
and perianitzi sat opposite to him on a bench. A few others stood round 
the om and windows. All at first were silent, as long as the reception 
and presentation of the guests lasted, which was entirely confined to the 
Viadika. They grouped around him, like the friends and courtiers of 
Alcinous, when Odysseus came to him. At times, the Vladika asked one 
or the other of them some question, which was answered immediately, 
and without any constraint. But in the evening, when billiards, Macao, 
and other games, were going on, all was very different. The gentlemen 
left their seats, walked about, and acted as they pleased. They went in 
and out just as if they were at home, others played at Macao with the 
Viadika and his guests. Some even showed Mr. Kohl the rarities and 
valuables belonging to their lord, and even dragged in some portions of 
his wardrobe, which they spread out on the billiard-table, in his presence, 
to display the gold embroidery upon them. 

And when, on the next morning, all were seated on the terrace of the 
monastery together, and the Vladika shot, if not with bow and arrow, 
with powder and lead, at some improvised object, and a bard appeared 
with his gusla, and sang a long heroic ballad, during which all remained 
silent and attentive, centuries seemed to disappear, and the visitors might 
as easily have imagined they were contemporaries of the Trojan heroes, as 
that the eighteenth century of Christian chronology was rolling on. 

The fact, too, that the ruler and leader of the Montenegrins is a 
Christian bishop, is not at all at variance with the age with which we 
compare it. Agamemnon is not only a king, but the supreme priest of 
his nation, and Odysseus always sacrifices and pours libations to the gods 
himself before leading his comrades to battle. 

The Vladika was kind enough to send the visitors sweet wine, and a 
variety of fruits, for their dinner. Nothing of the sort, of course, grows 
near ‘T'zetinie and Niegush; but in the valleys toward the Lake of 
Scutari, vines, olives, and melons are cultivated, and grow to an extra- 
ordinary size. They also devote much attention to bees, and several 
peasants possess as many as a hundred hives. 

Mr. Kohl had an opportunity of conversing with the Vladika as to the 
number of inhabitants in Montenegro, and he estimated it at 105,000 
souls, the same number as is given in the “ Grlitza,” a species of state 
almanack, that appears in Tzetinie. 

Mr. Kohl, however, received some very different and exaggerated 
accounts from other persons as to the number of men capable of bearing 
arms. This was, however, not astonishing, for the Montenegrins them- 
selves have a predilection for making it larger than it really is, while 
their neighbours make it less. And then the question arises, as to 
whether we speak of an offensive or a defensive war. When the 
Turks enter the country, everybody takes up arms; even the old and the 
sick prepare, and the boys are not behindhand. Mr. Kohl was told of a 
lad of ten years of age who had killed a Turkish beg, and taken his 
sabre, and of a girl who had performed an heroic action, and had the 
right of always bearing arms. If we take all these into calculation, we 
should have a very large amount. The smallest number Mr. Kohl heard 
was 15,000 ‘‘ Puschki,” or men armed with guns, the greatest 35,000. 
The Vladika stated, that 20,000 to 25,000 men, well armed after their 
fashion, could be collected in defence of the country, and 5000 to 7000 
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could be brought into the field for an external war. In the expedition 
of the Montenegrins and Russians against Ragusa in 1806, 6000 warriors 
poured down from the mountains. 

In the event of an outbreak the men march in under the command of 
their woiwode (burgomaster), or sirdar (captain of the district), and the 
Vladika either puts himself at their head, or else his nephew, Georgey, 
who has been in the service of Russia. The Vladika himself only assumes 
the command on extraordinary emergencies. Although as brave as the 
other Montenegrins, he is not so fond of war as his predecessor, who 
fought like a bishop of the middle ages. He tries as far as possible to 
leave matters to arbitration, while he seeks to improve the internal con- 
dition of the country. His most remarkable innovations are the senate 
and the perianitzi. The senate (sowjet) is composed of twelve mem- 
bers, and, like the Russian, is the highest court. It also discusses 
important matters with the functions of a cabinet council ; still Mr. 
Kohl was told that the Vladika’s powerful voice generally decides in such 
matters. 

Mr. Kohl had an opportunity of seeing the pastor of the town of 
Tzetinie itself. He was dressed in a red fez and a fur dolman, and 
wore pistols and a “ handjar,” like the other heroes, and certainly 
looked more like a lieutenant-colonel on half-pay than a peaceful clergy- 
man. The Montenegrin priests only put on their clerical robes when 
they officiate in church, and on all other occasions wear the usual dress, 
especially as many of them are sirdars, perianitzi, or even senators. 
This is, however, very natural, for the Turks, in cutting off the heads of 
the Tschernogoroi, make no distinction between clerical and secular, and 
the former must be equally able to defend themselves and their flocks, 
The visitors also obtained permission to inspect the upper portion of the 
monastery and the church. They found no monks in the town of 
Tzetinie, except the Viadika himself, and, in fact, monastic life does not 
appear to flourish among the Montenegrins. The Vladika informed Mr. 
Kohl that there were eight monasteries in Montenegro, but the number 
of monks in all of them only amounted to twenty. The cells were inha- 
bited by persons attached to the Vladika’s person. 

As for antiquities, unless we reckon the tottering walls, stairs, and 
corridors of the monastery itself, Mr. Kohl only saw two metal bells 
worth mentioning. They were made in Venice, 140 years before, for the 
Viadika Daniel Petrovich Niegush, the founder of the present ruling 
family, under whom the Montenegrins rose against the Turks for the 
first time. These bells had a peculiar interest for Mr. Kohl, as he was 
able to read from an inscription on one of them the actual title of the 
Vladika, as ‘“ Daniel Metropolita di Scanderia ed oltra Marina.” We 
may see from this that the pretensions of the Vladikas, like those of many 
kings, far exceed their actual possessions, for Scanderia is nothing more 
or less than Albania, or the pashalik of Scutari, and “ Oltra Marina” 
is the Italian name for the Coast-range, which the Sclaves call “ Po- 
moria,” and of which the present Austrian Albania forms a portion. 
Mr. Kohl was told that Scanderia received its name from the great 
Prince Scanderbeg (Prince Alexander). If this be true, Scanderia might 
well be translated Alexandria. Still it is an historical fact, that the 
Vladikas formerly were the ecclesiastical lords of those regions, and only 
retired into the mountains under the pressure of circumstances, and there 
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founded a temporal dominion. There are also numerous Christians in 
Turkish: and!Austrian Albania, who still recognise the Vladika as their 
ecclesiastical ruler, and many objects are sent him to be consecrated and 
receive his blessing. 

It may be interesting to give a short notice of the titles the Vladika.re- 
ceives from foreign powers. The Austrians call him “ Eccellenza,” and 
all. his friends in Dalmatia address him by that title. Friends beyond 
the Austrian dominions, and travellers, call him “ Altessa” (the Illyrian 
‘“‘ Swatlost),” and Mr. Kohl fancies the Servians do the same. Our 
author had no opportunity of seeing any Russian letters addressed to 
him, but presumeshe would have the highest title given to the Rus- 
sian archbishops.. Nor was he able to find out how the Turks address 
him, though the lower classes always speak of him as the “ Black Monk.” 
In Bosnia and the Herzegovina, he receives the title of ‘“* Kraal Zrni- 
gorski,” or King of the Black Mountains. As to the appellation of 
Viadika, it is difficult to say how he acquired it. It is a title meaning 
** Holy Lord,” and constantly employed through the whole Greek Sclavonic 
Church, and is used to every priest “ in pontificalibus,’’ by the other 
= when they address him; as for instance, “ Vladika, bless this 

ad.” Vladika has, it seems, the same value amongst ecclesiastics as 
Gospodar among secular persons in Servia. It is also asserted that the 
Montenegrins, though probably only the higher class, prefer the title of 
Gospodar for their ruler, instead of Vladika. 

In the monastery Mr. Kohl also had an opportunity of seeing a repre- 
sentation of the national ensign the Montenegrins have chosen. It is an 
eagle, or vulture, and surely they have a better claim to it than Prussia 
or Austria. It does not appear, however, that this emblem is publicly 
exposed in Montenegro. Still, among themselves, the Black Moun- 
taineers make constant reference to it in their ballads, and even call one 
another “ Vultures,” as a mark of distinction. Another very curious 
thing was a model, built of stones, of the great bell in the Kremlin of 
Moscow. The previous Vladika, who paid a visit to that city, brought 
the measure of the bell back with him, and gave his countrymen a 
tangible idea of its size. It seemed to Mr. Kohl that there was some- 
thing strangely symbolic in this huge figure of the Russian bell, just 
beneath the little Montenegrin one, as if ready to swallow it at some 
future day, with its Scanderia and Oltra Marina. 

The last visit was paid to the little church, which is rendered remark- 
ably interesting through its Iconostas, and the monument of the preceding 
Viadika. The “ Iconostas,” or decorated rood-loft before the altar, is the 
chief ornament. in this, as in all other Greek churches. It is carved in 
wood, and composed of a variety of very curious objects. It has three 
gates, one, “the royal,” in the middle, with. folding doors, directly in 
front of the altar, decorated with oil paintings of Christ and the 
** Bogoroditza,” or Mother of God. The gates themselves, and the archi- 
trave, are composed of the most peculiar figures, cut in wood. On the 
top are three crosses, on which three wooden doves flutter. On the pave- 
ment before the altar are two brass candelabra, covered with candles, in 
the centre a tall gilt and painted waxlight, and. many other smaller ones 
round it. Inthe nave of the church is the stone sarcophagus of the last 
Viadika,, Peter Petrovich I., with a black covering and a cross upon it. 
This monument is arranged in a manner precisely similar to that of the 
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graves of the Russian Tzars in Moscow and Petersburg, and probably of 
other Greek Sclavonic princes. Mr. Kohl did not learn where the pre- 
ceding Vladikas lay buried, but it was evident this Peter I. was the only 
one who had acquired the honour of being interred in the capital. He did 
an immensity for his country, among other things introduced vaccination, 
and beat the Turks. in repeated battles. It is not surprising, then, that 
his countrymen canonised him after death. He effects miracles even, and 
many Christians: and ‘Turks come hither to be cured by him of all manner 
of diseases. 

The present Vladika, who follows zealously on the path of reform: his 
predecessor laid down for him, and has established a system of police and 
taxation, and through it increased his own power, has of course not the 
least objection to Peter I. being esteemed a saint, and does his best. to 
maintain a feeling of reverence towards him among the Montenegrins. 
Very recently he has built a chapel on the summit of the Lowtschi, the 
highest mountain in the Katunska Nahia, in honour of his sainted prede- 
cessor, the first which has been dedicated to this St. Peter, the rock of 
Montenegro. It must stand at an altitude of at least 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and would, consequently, be one of the highest places of 
worship in Europe. 

Mr. Kohl. was often told, that though the Montenegrins were poor 
physicians, they were very skilful surgeons. ‘There were many among 
them who could not merely cure flesh wounds, but also set broken arms 
and legs very cleverly. They even had been acquainted with the process 
of trepanning for a very long time, and our author saw two persons on 
whom the operation had been most successfully performed. 

The only part of the monastery Mr. Kohl did not visit was the square 
tower on which the heads cut off in war were exposed. This custom is now 
abolished, and this is a striking proof of the present Vladika’s power of 
persuasion. They are now thrown into a deep hole, at the foot of the 
hill on which the monastery stands, though this is, probably, only the 
case with the heads of persons not remarkably distinguished. In fact, the 
custom of decapitation will never cease till the Turks take the initiative 
in giving it up. Only a few days before Mr. Kohl’s visit, the Viadika 
had sent back the head of a beg which had been brought in to him, 

robably with the intention of inducing the Turks to behave with greater 

umanity. In another instance, when some Montenegrins carried off a 
lad, the son of a Turkish beg, the Vladika purchased him of the captors, 
and sent him back without injury to his father. He also treats Turkish 
captiyes in a very humane manner. 

The time Mr. Kohl had been able to devote to Montenegro had now 
expired, and he was compelled to take leave of a country in which he felt 
very deeply interested. The Vladika and his court remained with them 
to the last moment, and many pistols and guns were fired on their de- 
parture. Mr. Kohl states, on the authority of some work he read, that 
a Montenegrin is perfectly satisfied if his guest only fires a pistol as a 
testimony of his contentment with the treatment he received, and he, 
therefore, advises all travellers to take pistols and plenty of cartridges 
with them, if not for their own security, still as a way of recompensing 
their hospitality. 

Mr. Kohl is also obliged to confess that he could not part from the 
Viadika without a.certain feeling of sympathy and compassion when he 
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coe that he was the only civilised and educated man among this 
rough nation, and the only man who thinks and feels like Europeans. 
What sufferings and sorrows must a mind like his endure among such a 
prejudiced and superstitious nation as that which he strives to govern and 
cultivate! If regarded in the right light, his position offers the most 
—- contrasts. He is a literary man, far superior in acquirements 
and judgment to many of his contemporaries, and, at the same time, a 
statesman, legislator, and prince; he is a Christian bishop, and also the 
leader of 20,000 men armed to the teeth; he is susceptible to all that is 
beautiful, and yet a monk and hermit; he is young and handsome, and 
longs for the domestic joys of a father and husband, and has no one near 
him save his wild perianitzi; he has travelled much, and is acquainted 
with the luxury of our civilised world; a great capital, with its abundance 
of artist treasures and rich libraries, would be the most suitable place for 
him, and his destiny has bound him, like Prometheus, to an inhospitable 
rock, where he lives in a comfortless monastery, and finds great difficulty 
in procuring mental food. 
he Vladika once added the remark under a copy of verses he had 
written in a lady’s album, that it was the production of a man who lived 
as an ‘‘homme civilizé parmi les demi-barbares,” but who seemed to 
himself a ‘“ demi-barbare parmi les civilizés,” and “ contrebande” among 
the princes of Europe, and this he seems to feel very deeply, for he has 
made the same complaint elsewhere, and even to Mr. Kohl and his 
ty. The fact that he is ‘contrebande” among European regents, 
naturally renders his position very difficult. His dominions lie on the 
borders of the extreme influence of the three greatest empires in Europe, 
neither of which has officially recognised him as a constitutional power, 
sharing in all the principles of European national and state justice. 
Turkey, on the other hand, regards him and his subjects as rebels, who 
must be repeatedly chastised, and eventually brought under the yoke 
again. Austria, like Venice formerly, should always regard the Mon- 
tenegrins as welcome allies against Turkey. In fact, these bold moun- 
taineers, like all the other brave Servian tribes who have partly, and 
after wearisome opposition, fallen a prey to the Turks and Mahomme- 
danism, for instance Dalmatians, Morlachians, Croats, &c., have aided 
considerably, under the colours of Austria and Venice, in preventing the 
Turks from extending their dominion over all Illyria, and even across the 
Adriatic to Italy. History tells us that the Pope was on the closest 
terms of friendship with Scanderbeg when he rose in the fifteenth cen- 
tury against the Turks, in order to save Italy, through the formation of 
an independent Albania or Illyria, from the dreaded invasion of the 
Crescent. Of this independent Albania only the little corner Monte- 
negro has remained, and it ‘forms in the present day a bastion against 
the Turks. The Austrian Kaiser, the heir of Venice and protector of 
Catholic Christianity, has, therefore, an interest in maintaining this bul- 
wark. He could, with advantage, appear as friend, protector, and ally 
of the Vladika. But several other unfortunate circumstances cloud this 
friendship, and cause Austria to be cautious in her alliance with the 
Vladika. In the first place, Austria must be on her guard against the 
Montenegrins, as a robber horde, who at times care very little whether 
they gain flocks, money, and precious stores, on Austrian or Turkish 
ground. In the second place, although these Montenegrins are Chris- 
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tians, they belong to the Greek confession, and sympathise with those 
Austrian subjects who adhere to the same faith. They assert that their 
Vladika is legitimately the ecclesiastical head over the Greek and Aus- 
trian Albanians, and, if too much power were granted them, they might 
try to gain this supremacy by force of arms. Besides this, the Monte- 
negrins feel, as it were, shut up in a cage within their mountains. They 
long to get an opening toward the sea, and regard the bays, harbours, 
and towns of Lastua, Cattaro, and Budua, as natural appendages to their 
country. The population of these districts partly agrees with them in 
this matter, and, were Austria weak, these two countries might unite, 
and the Vladika take up his residence, as they did in former times, on 
the Bocca di Cattaro. It is, of course, Austria’s policy to check this 
feeling and, while treating the Montenegrins amicably, display firmness 
and energy. We cannot agree, however, with Mr. Kohl in his assertion, 
that Austria ought to plant her flag on the walls of Niegush; and, 
besides, the Montenegrins will prevent her from doing it, we trust, 
for ever. 

The remotest power, Russia, has lately become on a very friendly 
footing with the Montenegrins. During the present century the Vla- 
dikas have received their ordination in Russia instead of Servia, and 
lately the Russian Emperor made him a metropolitan, with a yearly 
pension of 40,000 florins. The Vladika,.who by this money has gained 
a great influence over the chief Montenegrin families, whose members he 
has made sirdars, perianitzi, and senators, with yearly salaries, could 
with great difficulty give it up, and, therefore, he is in a state of depend- 
ence on Russia, and must display his gratitude. His subjects, too, look 
on Russia as their salvation. Numerous pictures of Russian Emperors 
may be seen in Montenegro; but none of Austrian. Russia is, conse- 
quently, a useful, and yet very dangerous, ally to the Montenegrins. 

Such are the various interests the Vladika has to guard against, and 
the different rocks and shoals through which he must safely steer the 
ship of state. It may be easily seen that such a position requires a clever 

rince; still the former Vladika maintained his dignity and independence 

all his life. The present one* has borne with his troubles for twenty 
long years. He has received money and orders from Russia without 
compromising himself with Austria; and, spite of all the torments of 
government and politics among which he lives, he has found time for 
poetry and literary ge ag In fact, he may be called a great 
man. ‘The Montenegrins feel and know this, and they revere and love 
him, though he has not flattered their national vanity by performing 
heroic deeds, and they fancy they have better warlike leaders among 
them. Still there is no other man in all Montenegro who can be com- 
pared to him for talent and energy, and it will be an evil day for the 
country when the government passes from him, for many alterations 
may take place in Montenegro, and a bitter season of dissension fall on 
the Tschernogoroi. His neighbours, too, will have much to hope or fear 
in that case. 

We regret we cannot find space to follow Mr. Kohl through two very 
interesting chapters he devotes to the “ Vendetta,” which appears to be 
as fully incorporated with the nationality of the Montenegrins as it is 
with that of the Corsicans. 


* This was written in 1851. 
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MY VISIT TO THE “MYSTERIOUS RAPPINGS,” AND WHAT 
THEY BROUGHT ME. 


Or course I had heard of them. Considering they had followed the lady 
who had it revealed to her she was a “ Medium” from America to Eng- 
land, and had actually undertaken their philanthropic mission of knock- 
ing for the public benefit in London at the very moderate charge of 
five guineas the} séance : considering they evinced a very laudable am- 
bition of seeing their powers advertised in the Times, and also enter- 
tained so strong a prejudice for the overheated atmosphere of rooms, and 
for making themselves heard from under tables, as to induce some mem- 
bers of the school of Mr. Dickens to assert the solution of the mystery as 
consisting in the “ Medium” rapping with her toe-joints from beneath the 
table, when she had first properly prepared them for this operation by the 
relaxing qualities of heat: considering, I say, that these spirit rappers 
bore such useful and amiable characters (particularly to their Mediums), 
and with all their mission-messages from the other world, still held to 


just a sense of the needs and proprieties of this—it is not to be wondered 


at that I should have heard of them, still less that I should take the first 
opportunity of visiting them. Behold me, then, started with a friend, 
deeply bitten with the mesmeric mania, and avowedly open to the 
belief of intercourse with spirits by thought-reading, clairvoyance, voli- 
tion, and other such ‘mystic elements of the mind. 

We arrive at the door. A cold, grey, leaden London sky, murky and 
comfortless. Our blood runs shivering through our veins as we stand at 
this portal of the “‘ weird mansion,” till a very heavy matter-of-fact look- 
ing girl relieves our anxiety, and ushers us in through a small dingy floor- 
clothed hall, up a. faded staircase, into the very chamber of mysteries itself. 
We are astonished to find it so like the common run of furnished lodg- 
ings in London. The fire looks comfortable for the day, and there is a 
mahogany claw table in front of us, covered by a scanty cloth, on which 
is placed a.small printed card of the alphabet, and a common black lead 
pon. We are told that the “ Medium” will soon put in appearance. 

eanwhile my friend is already full to overflowing of these spirit myste- 
ries. He tells me the case of one unbeliever, who, sitting quietly listen- 
ing to these sounds, was so audacious as to assert that his senses must 
have something more tangible whereby to credit the supernatural, when 
suddenly he felt himself seized upon by some invisible power, and shaken 
mercilessly from head to foot, belief being in this case instilled into him 
after the fashion of a black draught, “ well shaken before taken.” Another 
man was held up tome who, having seated himself near the table when 
the spirits were asked to move it, was actually almost run over by the 
velocity with which they obeyed the request. As for my friend himself, 
he favoured me with a vague theory that these wonderful guesses proceed 
from the Medium, who is in this case an unconscious thought-reader; but 
as this would seem to imply some trickery, by which the raps are made 
to agree with her thought-reading, we dare not (with the example of the 
unbelieving gentleman before our eyes) embrace, to.say the least of it, 
so very doubtful an opinion. 
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By this time we are comfortably worked up into a state of expectancy, 
and look with somewhat of awe on the Medium as she enters—a fair 
looking young woman, with a colourless complexion, and very quiet 
manners, impressing you with at least her thorough belief in these spirit 
visits. She sits down and discourses on the weather, and other usually 
interesting topics of English conversation, throwing in now and then a 
remark about the spirits, as though the whole thing was to her the most 
natural and every day occurrence. 

We have not been seated long, before we hear them knocking, -rap- 
rap—rap-rap-rap, from under the table close to our feet. We speak, we 
question them accordingly, as we are desired. They answer, still by 
raps; they spell out their names, rapping as we come to the right 
letters, not always correctly, but then the guod “ Medium” is their inter- 
preter to us, and so they are sure at last to rectify what blunders ma 
have been made. Blessed spirits they must be! for they are all happy, 
all with us, all watching over us.. We get excited at last by this inter- 
course with the spirit world, and the beauty and poetry of sentiment 
that dwells amongst them —in the way, at least, that the ““ Medium” in- 
terprets their rapping language. But she does not rest here; she tells 
us how we may some day be a “ Medium” ourselves, and this is the 
most delightful and wonderful thing of all. She describes how the 
spirits best like to choose out their Mediums, and advises us, for this 
purpose, to sit a circle of four or five friends and relations together 
round a common deal table, for five nights consecutively, for the space 
of about an hour, our hands resting on the table, our minds calm and 
unemployed; at the end of that time one or other of us is likely to 
become a “ Medium,” to hear the mystic rappings, to see the table spin 
round obedient to our uttered wishes for the spirits to move it. 
Decidedly we are every moment becoming more believers; this dis- 
closing of the secrets of the prison-house, this putting the power to be 
Mediums into our own hands, thereby giving us also the chance of five 
guinea séances, and all the other little perquisites the spirits are so con- 
descending as to lend themselves to, come to us with such force of dis- 
interested generosity, that we at once feel ourselves inclined to embrace 
the spirit creed, and declare to the whole earth that there is no other 
intercourse held with the unseen world save by an alphabet, a black lead 
pencil, and rapping under tables ; and that this is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Well, but we have not done yet with the spirits. The remembrance 
of a friend who died in his passage out to America by the explosion of 
the steam-packet comes into my head, and I ask “‘if the spirit I am 
thinking of is present?” Rap, tap, rap (three raps going to a yes, and 
two to a no). Will he spell out his name? He will—nay more, he 
does it correctly. Will he spell out to me how he passed into the spirit 
world? (The spirits do not recognise death in our aceeptation of the 
word), and the raps sounding at each character informs me it was “by 
hot water.” 

This idea of his being parboiled, however true, is certainly unpleasant, 
still, nothing daunted, I ask if he will ever visit me again? Yes. 
When? I spell out “soon,” but.can get no further answer. Shall I 
ever be a Medium myself? ‘This seems uncertain. I think the spirits 
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must be getting either tired or mystified, and just now the Medium 
uests them for my edification to move the table. They do not seem 
illing at first, but after a little gentle coaxing, such as “ Will the 
spirits be so very obliging—will the spirits, to please me,” &c., the table 
slowly and heavily is seen to turn, though the movement is so slight 
you have to look first at yourself and then at the things on the table, to 
see that there really is any motion. As this finishes the séance (the 
spirits after this last exertion being always unwilling to answer further 
questions), we drop the red gold into the hand of the Medium, and find 
ourselves standing outside in the dull light of a January London day, some- 
what oppressed and mystified, and altogether uncomfortable. How tame 
is the little French dinner we formerly revelled in; how matter-of-fact 
and unspiritually comfortable the blazing fire on the hearth, and the 
waiter’s cheerful face flitting in and out. We have no wish to stir from 
the hotel this evening. We tell ourselves in our new philosophy that 
the whole life of London is an acted farce, played by puppets, which are 
but actuated according as the spirit from within moves them, and that 
we shall never know our real position until we have passed without 
this fleshy ineumbrance into the spirit world. 

There is an offence against the potent majesty of “I” in this con- 
clusion. To know oneself no better than a doll moved by strings at the 
pleasure of the showman from within is certainly lowering to human 
vanity. Then comes the question, “ What power have I over this master 
chief, my body’s spirit?” if it pulls me one way, how can I incline the 
other? if it possesses itself of my senses, and sways me through them, 
how am I to be blamed if I obey the impulse? This again suggests the 
doctrine of responsibility and free will, and altogether, what with the 
wine, the dinner, the fire, and the theorising, I suspect both mind and 
body were acted upon, as by a dreamy opiate, or rather the spirit-god 
was drowsy with his vain endeavours to creep out of me to join the 
brotherhood, finding still the bonds of flesh too strong to contend against. 
Be this as it may, I was not at all sorry to seek my bedchamber, where 
both body and mind were soon wrapped in the elysium of repose—a 
dreamless slumber, as it seemed to me, such as comes over us when we 
have exhausted both mind and body, and the whole system seems to sleep 
together. It might have been about four or five when I awoke. The 
grey dawn was stealing in, and, like a pale ghost, memory arose with it, 
bringing one incident after another out of the uncertain mists of sleep to 
the full light of day and consciousness. I heard the cabs rolling by at 
intervals, and a distant cock-crowing in some unknown court-yard, saw in 
the imperfect daylight the shadows sleeping amidst the dark recesses of 
the chamber ; and still lay pleasantly in that delicious quiescence where 
sleep has left you, and dreams crushed and lost in the day’s life come 
back like old friends, and take their stand around your pillow. Suddenly 
a noise broke in upon me that might have aroused the dead. At first I 
thought it was the kitchen boiler that must have exploded ; but then it 
seemed to come more from the next room, which was indeed my — 
sitting-room. Louder and louder grew the volume of sound. I could 


think of nothing but that the end of the world had really come, so 
strange and inexplicable was the confusion of noises. I sat up in bed, 
but could see nothing ; the door was closed between me and the sitting- 
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room, and, honestly, I confess I did not care to get up and open it. Still 
the noise continued. I could hear through it the cabs going on their 
way, but such a hissing, roaring, cracking, splitting, it was never my fate 
to listen to before. I could liken it to nothing but the sound of paddle- 
wheels clogged and fighting with the waters, and the roaring of a great 
ealdron bursting and mingling itself—seething, hissing, foaming—with 
the ocean elements. At last, when the noise had reached its height, it 
gradually abated, and in about five minutes, more or less, from the time 
] first heard it, all was again perfect silence, the cab’s roll came once 
more at intervals, and the shadowed chamber seemed the very abode of 
stillness. Still I had heard all these phantom noises. Is it to be wondered 
at that I should read in them how my friend had redeemed his promise of 
visiting me “soon?” Verily, my dear readers, “there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” After all, 
Ido not know why we are so strenuous in denying the spiritual or 
supernatural. We feel that we are surrounded by a host of witnesses, 
and are told, “ Are they not all ministering spirits ?’’ To be sure their 
communion with this world is rather lame as carried out by their 
‘rapping ” interviews, but after all there is generally a grain of truth 
even in the darkest mass of error. The world is, however, peculiarly an 
infidel, on all points where she can neither touch, taste, nor handle ; 
therefore, though my convictions remain the same, and I may be forgiven 
for not disputing my own sense of hearing, I yet prudently refrain from 
offering any opinion on the subject, and listen with a quiet smile to sage 
remarks “of imagination running away with people—of wine and fire- 
light producing drowsiness—and a French dinner, indigestion and 
nightmare.” 








THE MOTHER'S FAREWELL. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Take her—she will ne’er deceive thee, 
I, that loved her from her birth, 
Know that she will never grieve thee, 
Never wrong thy household hearth ; 
Take her to thy tender keeping, 
Trust her—I have proved her well— 
Chide me not that I am weeping, 
Tis a mother's fond farewell. 


Take her—she will prove a blessing, 
Purer heart none ever knew : 
Sister! ‘tis thy last caressing! 
Brother! ’tis thy last adieu! 
Yet we part with her in sorrow, 
Though we know thou lov’st her well, . 
Blessings on the coming morrow 
Breathes a mother’s last farewell. 


April—vou, XCVII. NO. CCCLXXXVIII. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. VII.—*“ Causrerizes pu Lunpt.” 


READERS now approaching M. Sainte-Beuve for the first time, would 
hardly surmise that he was, in times past, a devout adherent to the 
Romantic school. Once he espoused its cause, expounded its beauties, 
and defended its teachers. But with years that bring the philosophic 
mind, and that also, be it added, chill the fires and tame the hey-day 
blood of youth, he has been changed into a veteran of another creed, 
bound by other canons of taste, and sound in quite other articles of faith. 
Without venturing to discuss the limitless controversy suggested by such 
change, involving as it does so manifold an appeal to criticism in its prin- 
ciples, and to the illustrations of French literature at large, we shall 
content ourselves, at this present, with a cordial expression of interest 
in M. Sainte-Beuve as one of the most accomplished, graceful, refined, 
and withal instructive of French critics. And hereby we invite attention 
to his’ “ Causeries du Lundi,”* of which six volumes have now ap- 
peared,—reprinted from the pages of the Constitutionnel, where this 
Monday chit-chat, as he modestly phrases it, has long attracted, and 
still continues to attract, an extended and well-merited notice. The 
“ Causeries” are, indeed, tolerably known in England; and, where 
known, are highly relished. We may hope, however, to introduce them 
to some at least who, with the certainty of relishing, happen as yet not 
to know them. For their author’s privilege it is to 

Charm with graceful negligence, 
And without method talk us into sense ; 
And, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 

Literary portrait-painting has long been a favourite and flourishing 
art in France. A host of names renowned in the art might be adduced: 
suffice it to allude to Mdlle. de Scudery, in her “ precious ” romances ; 
to Bussy Rabutin (the Sevigné’s “most devoted”), pronounced inimi- 
table in the easy grace and originality of his pencil; to Mdme. de 
Sévigné herself; to La Grande Mademoiselle (Henrietta of Orleans) ; 
to the Abbé de Choisy, and Mdme. de Caylus, and Saint Simon, and 
La Bruyére, and Vauvenargues, and Fontenelle, and successors innume- 
rable, small and great. The France of our own day teems with artists 
similar in kind, and sometimes vastly dissimilar in degree. Of these, 
many may surpass M. Sainte-Beuve in boldness, vivid effect, and in- 
tensity of colouring. Beside the studies of not a few contemporaries, his 
own have a pale, sober, almost chilly tint: and admirers of the ex- 
aggerated and the pretentious will complain of a comparative absence, in 
his designs, of glare and glitter, and of those dashing appliances by 
which adventurous sketchers pander to a popular greed for something 
ultra. His style, on the contrary, is quiet, mellow, strict, and carefully 
toned down. Common taste will probably vote it common-place. It 
eschews meretricious arts; it is true to a self-imposed law of self- 
restraint. Causeur though he be by profession, M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
causeries have a method, a system, a principle of limitation: the chat 


* Causeries du Lundi, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de lAcadémie Frangaise. 
Deuxitme Gdition. Paris: Garnier Freres. 1853. 
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may not transgress certain rules, or lose itself in chaotic miscellanies and 
wandering mazes and passages that lead to nothing; it must not reveal a 
mere voluble chatterbox; it must not evaporate in the thin air of pur- 
poseless gossip, or become a disorganised mass of “ bald disjointed chat.” 
The critic reverences and magnifies his office. He is a veteran in his 
labour, and it is a labour of love. His reviews prove him 


Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right ; 

Though learn’d, well-bred ; and though well-bred, sincere ; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe : 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfin’d ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. 


To him we may apply the words of Madame du Deffand, forgetting the 
original object: “ I] a beaucoup d’esprit, trés-cultivé, le gout trés-juste, 
beaucoup de discernement sur les hommes et sur les ouvrages, raisonne 
trés-consequemment, le style excellent, sans tortillage, sans pretention. 
Tous ses Portraits sont trés-ressemblants et bien frappés.” 
His criticisms are excellent in moderation, clear-sightedness, and good 
sense. Not very profound or subtle, perhaps; yet searching and thought- 
ful, and with a singular and thrice-blessed freedom from the cant vices 
of the craft. He is not one of your hyper-panegyrists, nor of your 
savage Ishmaelites; he neither sides with those who desery a microcosm 
of meaning in a prosy guoi qu'on die,* nor with those whom genius 
turns against and rends as “ cut-throat bandits” who “ mangle to ex- 
pose,”’t and do their best to snuff out fiery souls by an extinguishing 
article. He is not one of the ready-made critics, after Byron’s recipe,t 


Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote, 
A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault, 
A turn for punning—call it Attic salt, &c. 


M. Sainte-Beuve brings to his work a lofty sense of its moral as well as 
of its intellectual requirements; he has scanned its responsibilities, and 
evidently seeks to employ the conscience of a careful, as well as the pen 
of a ready, writer. He strives to do justice to his author, his reader, 
and himself. As for his author, he labours to realise, in Ais behalf, what 
he calls “ cette faculté de demi-métamorphose,” or quasi-identification 
with that author, with his point of view, which is (and Coleridge would 
nod assent) “le triomphe de la critique,” consisting as it does in the 
critie’s putting himself “4 la place de l’auteur, et au point de vue du 
sujet qu'on examine, a lire tout écrit selon l’esprit que l’a dicté.” How 
far the Causeur would succeed in reducing his principle to practice, if 
engaged on English literature—in criticising Wordsworth, for instance, 
or Charles Lamb, or our Elizabethan worthies—is a question we will 


. . . « “Ce quot qu'on die en dit beaucoup plus qu’il ne semble. 
Je ne sais pas, pour moi, si chacun me ressemble; 
Mais j’entends, la-dessous, un million de mots.” 
Les Femmes Savanites, iii., 2. 
+ According to Burns’ wrathful invective, in his Lines to Robert Graham: 
“‘ Critics—appall’d I venture on the name, 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame: 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Munroes; 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose.” 
t His lordship’s tenet, at one time, being, that 
“ A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics r are ready made.” 
2% | 
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shirk with a n’importe: but, so far as we are capable of judging, or 
“ guessing,” he succeeds right deftly in applying it to the messieurs and 
mesdames of his “ain countree.” Foonile hilosophers and French poets, 
French politicians and French rs, French matrons and French 
maidens, French pietists and French infidels, French nobles and French 
sansculottes,—all in their turn he discusses under duly diversified aspects, 
and really goes a good way towards becoming all things to all [French] 
men. It is allowed that few rival him in an intimate acquaintance with 
the history and literature of his country during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—in the shifting phases of its many-coloured life— 
whether the couleur de rose of tranquil days, or the blood-stained tricolor 
of revolutionary frenzy, or any other shade and hue of social experience, 
before or since. 

In style he is clear, classical, simple. Great and constantly repeated 
is his aversion to turgid, grandiose diction; great and warmly-expressed 
his admiration of the simplicity * and purity of the school of Pascal and 
Bourdaloue. He has a keen eye, and a severe one, for neologisms and 
solecisms ; he loves to expose them in their monstrosity, and conjure up 
the ghost of a Nicole or a Fontenelle, and ask what Ae would think, 
what he would say, of such a piece of wickedness. Sir Thomas Browne 
would trouble him; Elia would fidget him; Coleridge would give him 
no peace ; Carlyle would drive him mad. 

In politics and ethics, those delicate points for English readers of 
French authors, he is cautiously conservative—not using that phrase 
technically, or as a party word, but as significant of his opposition to 
assailants of what is established and time-honoured in morals and social 
science. The immoral in fiction, the lawless in fact, he cannot away 
with. Romancers who weave network of false sentiment, and political 
theorists who never tire of playing “ Much Ado about Nothing,” at the 
state’s expense and society’s risk—find in him an adversary “of credit 
and renown.” Condorcet’s conduct in 1792, is enough, he protests, 
merely in a moral point of view, to make one curse revolutions, and 
shudder non pas pour sa vie, mais pour son propre caractére. André 





* Thus, in his essay on Readings in public, he insists on the importance of 
losing no opportunity of instilling into one’s audience a love du simple, du sensé¢, de 
l'élevé, de ce qui est grand sans phrase; advising the Reader, for instance, to follow 
up a chapter of some modern romance with an extract from Xavier de Maistre.— 
‘“ Causeries,” i., 224. Again, speaking of Balzac, he contrasts his giddy-making, 
capricious, indefinite style, with that of the old French classics, “ simple, grave, 
sincere,” gui va loin, as La Bruyére says; and quotes admiringly that Maxim- 
maker’s remark, that for every thought there is one single expression available, 
which, and no other, should be used, and if necessary hunted up without stint of 
time and pains (ii., 357). He delights in Bonald’s rule, Le beau en tout est toujours 
sévére: he ratifies as essential to literature the axiom of Vauvenargues, La netteté 
est le vernis des maitres: he reiterates the sarcasm of Pascal on those who cannot 
call a king roi, but forsooth auguste monarque—who are afraid to call Paris, Paris, 
but must drag in the periphrasis capita/e du royaume. And on one occasion M. 
Sainte-Beuve thus enthusiastically apostrophises his literary models—after having 
wearied and sickened himself over the digarrées and convulsives pages of Camille 
Desmoulins’ “ Vieux Cordelier”—“ On se prend 4 s’écrier en se rejetant en arriére: 
O le style des honnétes gens, de ceux qui ont . . . placé dans les sentiments mémes 
de l’ame le principe et la mesure du goat! O les écrivains polis, modérés et purs! 
O le Nicole des Essais / O Daguesseau écrivant la Vie de son pére! O Vauvenargues! 
O Pellisson!”—“Causeries,” iii, 97. Alas and woe the day for Sir NarHaniet, 
were his vagabondage of diction and nondescript style—anarchical, anomalous, 
antinomian, and a good many other bad adjectives—to come under the ken and 
pen of M. Sainte-Beuve! That Lundi were a Black Monday for Sir Nat. 
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Chenier'’s denunciation of demagogues who hate the ancien régime, not 
because it is bad, but because it is a régime at all, evokes his fervent 
plaudits. To countrymen of his he commends Turgot’s exclamation : 
Liberty !—sighing I say it, men are unworthy of thee !—Equality! 
thee they may desire, but thee they cannot attain!” With zest he 
quotes Beranger's reply to Chateaubriand, when the old Legitimist said 
to the old Republican, “ Well, and so you've got your Republic at last ;” 
and Béranger answered, “ Yes, so I have; but I’d rather dream about it 
than have it.” He is severe on what he calls the mysticised sensualism 
of the René school of novelists, as well as the unmasked sensualism of 
the Sues and Paul de Kocks. In short, he enjoys and deserves the repute 
of a “healthy” writer. 

One of the chief attractions of his Causeries is the series of portraits 
of eminent French women, to whom he assigns a foremost place. The 
labours of Miss Pardoe and Miss Julia Kavanagh, among others that 
might be named, have lately popularised this compartment of his Galler 
in our own reading-world. The popularity of the subject in France itself 
is inexhaustible ; and great credit is due to M. Sainte-Beuve for the tact 
and discrimination with which he has approached it—without affected 
prudery on one side, or, on the other, anything like prurient license. 
He is at once the sagacious man of the world, and, as aforesaid, the 
“healthy” writer. , 

Out of this long line of Lady portraits, a select few may here be men- 
tioned, in honour of the artist. Mademoiselle de Scudéry, for instance— 
whom he depicts as a sort of Madame de Genlis, plus the momentous 
addendum of Ja vertu. A Genlis, in fact, of the Louis Treize era; full 
of strength and honesty, and a decorous, steadfast old maid “ of fourscore 
and upwards.” Like the Genlis, this illustrious Sappho (as she was 
called, from her autograph, or auto-portraiture, in the Grand Cyrus) was 
intent on pancyclopeedic attainments—from a knowledge of the parece 
of simples and the confectionery art, to the anatomy of the human soul ; 
every incident in social life must be apprehended, and turned to account 
as material for the concoction of romance, essay moral dissertation ; it 
must serve for a lecture or a compliment. Both the ladies were distin- 
guished by a combined habit of pedantry, and extreme delicacy of 
observation, and familiarity with the ways of the world. There is some- 
thing highly instructive in the completeness of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
déry’s survival of her brilliant renown in literature—the last twenty-four 
years of her life being a gradual decadence, thanks to the satire of 
Boileau, and the new style in romance of Madame de la Fayette, whose 
Zaide and Princesse de Cleves had a freshness and nature quite alien 
from the old-fashioned roman. The “ correct taste” of the Place-Royale 
and the Hétel Rambouillet had, happily, no lease of perpetuity; and the 
Précieuses so respected in the palmy days of Clélie, must submit to 
become, under Moliére’s dynasty, the Précteuses Lidicules. 

Madame de Sévigné is neatly portrayed ;—that rich and vigorous 
nature, healthful and ever fresh ; impassioned in one direction only, in 
her tender enthusiasm towards her daughter; distinguished by a per- 
vading grace all her own, a grace not indeed serene and sweet, but lively, 
exuberant, full of sense and even smartness, and with no one pale hue in 
its harmony of colours. ‘ There is a dash of Moliére about her. She 
reminds one of his Dorine—she is herself a Dorine of fashion and high 
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life.” She belongs :to the race of lightsome, vivacious spirits—occasionally 
brusque in manner, and unrestrained in speech—such as Ninon and La 
Fontaine; a generation elder in period and younger in heart than that of 
Racine and Boileau. As Madamede la Fayette told her, she seemed born 
for pleasure, and pleasure created for her ; ‘her presence lent new charms 
to the amusements of life, and they to the inspiration of her beauty— 
which beauty, real, though a little irregular, radiated light and sparkles 
all around when itself lit up by joyous animation. Rightly is it affirmed 
that this queen of letter-writers is, like Montaigne, like La Fontaine, one 
of those subjects which are always the order of the day in France—not only 
a classic, but an acquaintance; and, better still, a neighbour and a friend. 

Such another subject, in respect of national interest, is Madame de la 
Valliére; of whom, if M. Sainte-Beuve says nothing new, he repeats the 
traditional eulogies in his own approved and well-ordered manner. She 
is one of the historical names which, tarnished though they be, yet in a 
cemetery of French soil, and to a people constitutionally disposed to be a 
little blind to faults and very kind to virtues such as hers, 


Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


To France she is the ideal of the lover in disinterestedness, faithfulness, 
and devoted tenderness—the ideal, moreover, of touching and sincere 
penitence. Comparing her with Madame de Fontanges, a languishing 
and somewhat vain-glorious beauty, Madame de Sévigné applies to her a 
description almost identical with Wordsworth’s figure of Lucy, as “a 
violet by a mossy stone half-hidden from the eye.” Her cloister life, as 
Louise, Sister of Mercy, is here pleasingly sketched—a seclusion which 
certainly testifies as strongly to her depth of heart, as it does to the heart- 
lessness of the Grand Monarque. Then again we have a careful study 
vf the most renowned of her successors in his majesty’s graces, the serious 
and sagacious widow of Scarron, and ultimately* the widow of “ Lewis 
Baboon” ¢imself. Madame de Maintenon is no special favourite with our 
intelligent Causeur. What service, he asks, did she ever render France? 
and makes haste to answer, None—excepting the day when she bade 
Racine write a sacred drama for St. Cyr. Active, obliging—thus he de- 
fines her—insinuating without meanness, interesting herself adroitly in 
the pleasures and pains of others, yet perfectly devoid of real sympathy ; 
an intellectual coquette; tolerably winning at a distance, by a certain 
imposing air of noble simplicity and dignified discretion; her dominant 
passion a love of personal consideration; her safeguard through life a 
punctilious and cold-blooded respect for religion. That for no one moment 
throughout her protracted life she surrendered herself to an impulse of the 
heart,—this, he affirms, is the secret of the coldness she inspires us 
withal, much as might 


A stoic of the court—a dame without a tear. 


* Long has the controversy lasted, whether Madame de Maintenon altogether, 
or almost, a a Louis to be her husband. Here a miss is as good as a mile. 
Yet people have been somehow accustomed to regard her as a sort of matrimonial 
tertium quid, a kind of “ betwixt and between.” She has been discussed as a his- 
torical enigma. But St. Simon, her contemporary, calls the enigma transparent. 
However, formal proofs of what Win Jenkins would call the “ matter-o-money-al 
surrymony,” have not been produced—from the days of St. Simon, who fixes the 
date of the private espousals at 1683 (the year of the queen’s death), to the Due 
de Noailles, who (in his “Histoire de Madame Maintenon,” 1848) places it two 
years later—though without new documents to back his plausible scheme. 
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The Duchess of Burgundy (mother of Louis XV.) appears in this gal- 


lery under a less amiable aspect, on the whole, than that with which we have 
been wont to accredit her. Our guide freely bears witness to the charm 
of her natural graces, to that winsome, fairy-like manner which enchanted 
the court of Louis XIV. He thinks it a subject of regret that she was 
not spared to reign by the side of Fénélon’s virtuous pupil, and thus 
happily defer the reign of their son, destined to the stigma of le plus 
méprisable des rois. But he does not cloak her weaknesses for wine, 
and gaming, and such-like modes, at that day so indulgently regarded, 
nor omit to record the charge against her, that she abused the king's 
confidence by betraying French state secrets to an enemy of France, and 
instructing her father, the Duke of Savoy, in all the military designs of 
Louis and his marshals. 

The busy, piquante little Duchess of Maine is capitally portrayed—one 
of the most anomalous and whimsical productions of the reign of the 
Great Louis. Almost a dwarf in person; in ambition unbounded, in 
spirit indomitable, in intrigue exhaustless. Her husband, timid and un- 
demonstrative ; herself, hardy, inquisitive, restless, imperious, fantastic. 
Everything by turns, from severe blue-stockingism to private theatricals 
and park bucolics. Now deep, for a dabbler, in the philosophy of Des- 
cartes, the Latin of Virgil and Terence, and the astronomy of Fontenelle; 
now making the welkin ring with the laughter of a well-dressed, neat- 
handed Phillis; now outwatching the night-watches in schemes of con- 
spiracy—covering sheet after sheet of paper with polemics and strictures, 
designed to inspire a new Fronde against the regent of the new century. 
In her we are invited to behold a perfect model of the spoilt-child egoism, 
the fanciful despotism and coquettishness, of a princess of the blood in 
days of yore; gifted (or cursed, if you will) with a naive incapacity for 
conceiving any other existence in the world than her own, and whose 
philosophy has actually attained the sublime conviction that the universe 
is but a dependence and extension of her dainty self: L’ Univers, c'est 
mot ! 

Then again we have Horace Walpole’s “dear old blind woman,” 
Madame du Deffand—forgetting, as far as might be, her affliction, and 
trying to make all others forget it too, by dint of tact and agreeable 
manners ; capricious and unromantic, a very débauchée d'esprit, frank 
and fastidious, fiery and fussy, quizzical and shrewd ; in whose fanatical 
“fancy” for the lord of Strawberry Hill we are here taught to recog- 
nise a kind of motherly tenderness which had hitherto been objectless, 
and which all at once burst into life without knowing its real name. Her 
companion and rival follows, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—for ten 
years her household confidante and bedside intimate, and ever afterwards 
divorced by mortal feud—a lady without name, without fortune, with- 
out beauty, who, by the sole charm of mental attraction, “created” a 
saloon surpassed by none in influence and brilliancy—whose life from 
early days was a romance, and something more—at whose bidding 
gathered together with unstinted homage such admirers as Turgot and 
Brienne, D’Alembert and Condorcet, and other renowned seceders from 
the established rites of the Convent of St. Joseph.. We have a full- 
length portrait of Madame d’Epinay, whose memoirs are pronounced, 
in idiomatic French, not a work, but an epoch—bherself the social type 
of her day and generation—and therefore of a peculiar merit inappre- 
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ciable by us stolid sad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. We have Madame du 
Chatelet, deep in her books and scientific pursuits, and as much of the 
stoic as a Frenchwoman of the Louis Quinze era can be supposed, with 
Voltaire under her roof. We have her curious visitor, Madame de 
Grafigny, the Peruvian letter-writer extraordinary,—and assist at that 
poor lady’s prompt and curious expulsion from the otium cum dignitate 
at Cirey. We are introduced to Madame Geoffrin, in her exquisitely 
neat and modestly simple attire; silver-haired, and not a whit ashamed 
to be and to seem old; with that upright figure of hers, that mien so 
dignified and becoming, that mingled air of benignity and thought : 
heiress to Madame Tencin’s tact in salon arrangements, but herself the 
first to conceive of the salon in all its possibilities of extension and 
interest —to include among its habitués artists as well as littérateurs, poli- 
ticians as well as scribes, men of the world as well as poetasters—to make 
its attraction such, that no “illustrious stranger” could leave Paris without 
trying to gain admission, and that princes were proud to be accepted 
there, and broad Christendom glad to send its representatives thither, 
from the east and from the west, from the ‘north and from the south. 
There we admire the noiseless activity and tranquil moderation of the 
hostess, and smile at the respectable husband who “assists” in silence, 
and who realises Coleridge’s apple-dumpling-loving guest, and in whose 
stead Burigny officiates as major-domo—Burigny, one of madame’s 
oldest friends, and therefore one of the best scolded (for it is a rather 
questionable distinction that celui qu'elle aime le mieux est aussi le 
mieux grondé). Inher we see the Fontenelle of her sex—more bene- 
volent, indeed, than Fontenelle, but his counterpart almost in prudence, 
art of enjoying and managing life, manner of speaking (by turns fami- 
liar, epigrammatic, and ironic without acerbity), and above all, in avoid- 
ance of excitement, in dread of all disquieting influences, all disturbing 
forces, and whatsoever is called ardent and impassioned, whatsoever 
accelerates the even tenor of the pulse, or flushes the cheek with emo- 
tion. 

Besides all these, we have presented to us Madame de Caylus, 
youngest and sprightliest of the Grand Monarque epoch, the pride and 
torment of her aunt Maintenon, and the first-born of St. Cyr; and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, the first French actress who reconciled the hitherto 
incompatible privileges of success on the boards and “ consideration” in 
society ; Ninon and Sophie (de Monnaie); the Rousseau-bitten Madame 
de la Tour, and the circumspect Madame de Lambert ; the staid Ma- 
dame Necker and her impulsive daughter ; Marie Antoinette, Mesdames 
Récamier, Girardin, Dudevant, &c., &c.—a long list, but which we hope 
to see longer still, by a periodical arrival of new and old candidates for 
the Monday séances of the gallant critic. 

_ Creation’s worser half—the messieurs—he depicts in still greater 
number and variety ; from Philip de Commynes and Rabelais, and 
Montaigne and Amyot, down to Lamartine, and Villemain, and Jules 
Janin. Montaigne he describes in his best manner—which is not that 
of Emerson, whose Michael, the Representative Man, seems quite 
another person. The philosophic Gascon of the ‘‘Causeries” is a Lucian- 
Aristophanes—blessed with a happy temperament—simple, natural, a 
man of the people—originally endowed with a deep fund of enthusiasm, 
vivacity, and tender feeling, which he had corrected by cherished habits 
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of reflection and inquiry, though without at any time abjuring his more 
genial self. The grand peculiarity of Montaigne, that which made him 
a phenomenon, is defined to be his moderation, his sound discretion, his 
self-possessed discipline, in an age of extremes in things small and 
great: extreme credulity and extreme scepticism —ultraism in the court, 
the camp, the field ; an age of ferment and chaos, of storm and tempest, 
of many-voiced strife and tumult ; an age pronounced by one who lived 
through the Reign of Terror, the most tragical age in the annals of 
history. Fénélon (to name a sufficient contrast to the author of the 
Essays) is carefully delineated—with that lightsome spirit of innocent 
gaiety, as pure from dissipation as from hypocrisy, the natural impulse 
of a chaste, placid, equable temperament—with that disposition sweeter 
than sweetness itself, more patient than patience, which on this account 
impels M. Sainte-Beuve to murmur against it as faulty and irritating. 
Saint-Simon, again; almost unrivalled in penetration, and intuitive 
analysis (so to speak) of human character—in the power of reading 
minds and hearts @ travers face and expression, and of plucking forth 
the mystery of motive and intention—in perfecting into an art, a science, 
a system, his piercing detection of what lay beneath the masks of the 
actors around him—in the burning curiosity, sometimes insatiable and 
unrelentingly cruel, with which he would anatomise a courtier’s soul, and 
make visible the invisible, on the point of his scalpel. Le Sage, laugh- 
ing for laughing’s sake, without special contempt towards his own age, 
or hobby of an idea to be set trotting at the expense of his fellow-men ; 
herein distinguishing himself from the satirists of his century, and ally- 
ing himself to the more genial and jovial race of bygone days. Huet, 
commemorated by Voltaire as 

—cet évéque d’Avranche, 

Qui pour Ja Bible toujours penche 
and, alas for the vanity of literature! better known now-a-days by that 
poor couplet than by his once proverbial and prodigious scholarship, 
and the reputation of the greatest helluo librorum, and digester of them 
when swallowed in his omnivorous maw, that ever committed ravages in 
library stores; perfect examplar of the man of polish, the man of the 
world, and of l’honnéte homme under Louis XIV. Poor bishop! well 
might he proceed to demonstrate by a process in geometry the fatuity of 
those who reckon on an income of posthumous renown, or a bill on — 
terity for twelve months after date of decease.—Fontenelle; in whose 
case, brain was all in all, and heart totally omitted; who passed through 
his long existence without one burst of laughter, or one gush of tears, or 
one fit of passion.—Vauvenargues, a softened, not enfeebled Pascal; the 
little Abbé Galiani, uttering alternately thoughts “ worthy of Vico, if 
not of Plato,” and balderdash unworthy of an ordinary buffoon; the 
Abbé de Choisy, who was never himself save in woman’s clothes, and 
whose ideal swmmum bonum consisted in dressing and undressing himself 
all day long, and dreaming about it all night ; the Abbé de Chaulieu, 
debauched aud apoplectic, shrewd and serviceable ;—together with such 
notables as Voltaire and Rousseau, Boileau and Moliére, La Fontaine 
and Daguesseau, Diderot, Condorcet, Beaumarchais, Bernardin St. Pierre, 
Florian, Malesherbes, Barnave, Mirabeau, &c., &c., come before the 
Causeur for judgment. 
Of contemporary genius, M. Sainte-Beuve has evidently a special 
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grudge against Lamartine and Chateaubriand. The former he pounces 
upon, not indeed with the vulturous swoop, or rather perhaps the worry- 
ing tenacity, of Cuvilier Fleury (of the Débats), but with a resolute desire 
to turn him and his sentiment inside out, and show, by shaking it to the 
winds, what inflated faisity there is in the poet-politician’s personal com- 
position and literary compositions. This is not the time, or place, to 
enter at length into the justice of the strictures on the author of 
Raphael ; we can only refer to the fact, that he is severely handled— 
his egotism roundly ridiculed—and his questionable morality more than 
opm Chateaubriand, again, is sadly “ cut up,” notwithstanding 

e liberal eulogies which besprinkle the detracting page; he is twitted 
with a whimatoal imagination, an enormous and puerile vanity, an undue 
tendency to voluptuous themes, and especially—in spite of his great 
name as a pillar of orthodoxy—a deep-seated and desolating scepticism. 
He is represented as incessantly victimised by a twofold fatuity—that 
of the man of fashion who would be always young, and that of the “it¢é- 
rateur who cannot but be ostentatious. Passion, as a poet, is freely con- 
ceded him ; but what kind of passion ? that which involves the idea of 
death and destruction, a satanic fury, mingled all the while with a subdued 
emotion of the pleasurable, altogether composing a strange hybrid epicu- 
reanism, peculiar to Chateaubriand, and very unwholesome for society. 
The unfortunate Memoirs are sarcastically and searchingly interpreted, 
in a way infinitely displeasing to those enraptured admirers of the noble 
viscount, to whom their voice d’outre tombe came with so sepulchral a 
spell of fascination, and who found in their changeful records a recurring 
series of delights ; and indeed the Memoirs have the merit of diversity in 
matter, if not in manner—as another noble poet has it, 

Love, war, a tempest—surely here’s variety ; 
Also a seasoning slight of Iucubration ; 

A bird’s-eye view too of that wild, Society ; 

A slight glance thrown on men of every station. 
If you have nought else, here’s at least satiety. 

Among the other literary men of this century who come under review 
in the Causeries, are Villemain, commended as uniting patient medita- 
tion with prompt facility of expression, and presenting a fine example of 
moral and lite growth ; Victor Cousin, equally adroit at deciphering 
a musty manuscript, and at idealising its significance by the enthusiasm 
of artist and orator; Guizot, grave and emphatic; Thiers, sprightly and 
energetic; St. Marc Girardin, clear-sighted opponent of the Werter or 
René “ green and yellow melancholy;” Montalembert, the impassioned 
apologist of Rome; Lacordaire, the trumpet-tongued militant church- 
man; Alfred de Musset and Théodore Leclercq, both famous for their 
Proverbes Dramatiques ; Béranger, Balzac, Jasmin (the barber-poet of 
the South), Bazin (historian and historical romancer), Armand Carrel, 
Mignet, Hégésippe Moreau and Pierre Dupont (two recent French 

former a kind of Chatterton in life and death, the latter a 
democratically disposed minstrel of too mobile temperament); such are 
specimens of the company to be found at the Monday réunions chez M. 
Sainte-Beuve. 

Long may he preside there in the same pleasant spirit—making no 
more enemies than need be, and as many friends as he deserves. 
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UP THE HUDSON, 


ALBANY, TROY, BUFFALO, ERIE AND ONTARIO, TORONTO—DOWN THE 
ST. LAWRENCE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC—BACK BY LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
AND BELLOWS FALLS, TOWARDS BOSTON. 


By J. W. Henaiston, Esa. 


Returntne to New York as a starting-point for the north, I-took 
the upper line of railway from Baltimore to Philadelphia, which only 
requires the help of steam-boat to cross the Susquehanna at Havre-de- 
Grace—a good large town on the banks of this fine, wide, but ‘shallow 
river: even here near its mouth the banks look very inviting, contrast- 
ing pleasantly with the more level and more sandy parts of Maryland, 
and partaking more of Pennsylvania in its looks, its crops, its everything 
—for they are here close on their northern border. ‘The steamer, a large 
and fast one, shot us across in a twinkling, though the stream is at 
least a mile wide. We passed the Schuylkill about four miles below 
Philadelphia ; putting to four horses to sundry divisions of a long train 
in the suburbs, and trotting into Broad-streety and to the corner of High- 
street. Here the fire-engine brigades of the city, drawn up, awaited our 
arrival in all the pomp and circumstance of banners, uniforms, bands, 
&c. This muster was to welcome the Baltimorian brigades, or some of 
their own return companies—for now is the great season (the fall) of their 
visits reciprocal from city to city ; and our cars were crammed with these 
annihilators of fire, in full dress: their black-glazed and iron and 
brass-bound hats and helmets encircled by wreaths of flowers—some had 
nosegays—all presented by their fair friends. The bearing of these 
young fellows was excessively hilarious and jolly, being well charged at 
starting at the various “bars” and “changes,” and rushing out at 
every station as we came along to keep up the rum and whisky ardour. 
However, I observed not one of them beyond a very pardonable eleva- 
tion, and they trundled themselves out, and formed on one side of the 
rails in Broad-street in perfect marching order—the whole moving off 
through the principal streets of the city, to the great delight of all the 
world. Their bands, too, were in handsome uniforms, and played, I 
thought, very well. 

I think it was on this occasion I saw a company from Jersey City 
on a visit here, dressed in the exact uniform (blue and buff) of Washing- 
ton, and the patriot armies who conquered their independence—long- 
skirted coats, knee-breeches, white-topped boots, and enormous cocked~- 
hats, with an immense upright feather! They caused quite a sensation, 
and some little tittering in Chesnut-street. Such changelings we lords 
of the earth are! all hinges on time, circumstance, and place! But after 
all, it requires no great abstraction to consider our dresses, whether in 
the last or the present century, as highly absurd and grotesque. Our 
own present triangle cocked-hats, shell-jackets, paltry gold lace, enormous 
epaulettes, &c., are carried about with all the jauntiness of high fashion. 
Why need a very handsome young fellow, an officer, too, with his old 
strap-epaulettes (these were volunteers) look so terribly out of conceit 
of himself, and shuffle along as if ashamed of his old war-gear? Still, 
it was considered as little inferior to real Bloomer in comicality. 
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I took the lower railway (a single line of rail, as most of them are) 
across the Jersey, from Camden City, along the left bank of the Dela- 
ware, by Bordentown, Brunswick, and to South Amboy, at the mouth of 
the Rariton, a muddy little tide-river ; but Perth Amboy opposite, at its 
mouth, is a pretty town; and Staten Island, across this arm of the sea 
inlet, quite charming. ‘This is the south end of this pretty island. All 
along this channel, up to New York, its shore is lined by farms, villages, 
country seats, and villas, till, as it nears the bay of New York, there is a 
perfect chain of them, with their gardens or grounds, coming down to 
the water, where they keep boats for pleasure, or to dredge for oysters— 
these waters being alive with the oyster fishermen. The Jersey water- 
side, a little way above Amboy, is one flat of grazing meadows or swamp, 
with Elizabeth Town in sight, on a gentle elevation, five or six miles off. 

The New York steamer from Amboy is exactly like the Delaware ones 
I have described—very complete and very fast—though not equal to the 
north and east river ones in size and speed: one of which, the /saac 
Newton, laying at the slips a few hundred yards higher up, I imme- 
diately went on board of, as she was going to start for Albany in an hour 
after we got to the wharf at the west side of the Battery. I had no time 
to look at this wooden ‘ castle” close by, nor its “ garden,” which con- 
sists perhaps of a few flower-pots, for no ground is there more than what 
it stands on at the edge of the Battery-walk. This castle, however, is the 
place chosen for fétes and receptions of illustrious strangers on their 
landing : it contains a hall or large assembly room; here lately Jenny 
Lind was so obstreperously and expensively welcomed, and here, since I 
landed, Kossuth tried to speak, to thank the American world for his 
enthusiastic reception ; but the crowd made such an uproar in their great 
joy that he was fain to sit down, merely (after many vain efforts to be 
heard) observing, that as they would not hear him, he would hold his 
tongue. Alas! what is enthusiasm and the talk of liberty, which not 
even America can understand! After all the fuss among ourselves first, 
and next here about this Hungarian hero, in one short year he grows out 
of fashion! now, “ none so low todo him reverence”— Punch and all are 
mum! Poor man—worn out talking, he quits, nothing loth, the noisy 
halls of Columbia, ibi omnis effusus labor, and sits down quietly at 
Bayswater. 

ane of these immense and most magnificent steamers leave New 
York for Albany every evening: one, the Zroy (though not so large or 
fine), started at the same instant as the Jsaac Newton ; we were very 
full of passengers, deck and cabin. I have spoken of the internal economy 
of these great river steamers, but I must say a word of the extravagant 
fitting out of this very famous one, only eclipsed in size by the New 
World. The great cabin or saloon of this immense fabric is one mass of 
gilding on a white ground, in the Gothic style, springing up in groined 
arches, about twelve feet, more profusely gilt than Horace Walpole’s 
gallery at Strawberry Hill; the skylights above of stained glass, the 
range of state-room doors richly panelled, carpets, mirrors, ottomans, 
arm-chairs, lounges, &c., tapestry and velvet; in short, nothing afloat was 
ever finer, and all perfect, except perhaps in taste and delicacy as to 
colours and patterns, but that hardly to be found fault with. The 
building and fitting of these boats must be something quite enormous ; 
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they seem never to consider expense ; everything is handsome, and on the 
most ample scale, always excepting of late years their tables. Still I 
must say, in this too the steamers are much better than the hotels 
after all. 

Their appointments, too, are on a grand scale—clerks, stewards, 
engineers, stokers, the crew, servants very numerous and well dressed ; 
those of the great cabin, the waiters (mulattoes) in velvet caps and jackets 
alike, with a smart esprit du corps, which tells well. Ten to one you do 
not find out who the captain is, unless you pitch on the greatest swell on 
board, or mark who sits at the head of the ladies’ end of these half-mile 
tables, for you never hear an order or a word above their breath. All 
these steamers steer forward before the funnels, in a centre, elevated, 
glazed wheel-house, on the upper deck, where the pilots, mates, and occa- 
sionally the captain, congregate. Why do we still persist in leaving our 
helmsmen unsheltered, and our engineers on our railway engines? In 
the States they are always protected by a glass screen or frame—the 
Americans dare all man dares do, but they know the severity and risk of 
facing wind, rain, and cold, totally exposed as our helmsmen and en- 
gineers are. 

As there was the Troy opposition steamer, as fast a boat as ourselves 
(neck and neck the whole way), the fare was very low—a dollar and a 
quarter; but the sleeping cabin charged separate, half a dollar, with a 
great rush to the office to secure berths and tickets for ¢ea (that is, hot 
water). We soon passed the Palisades, a remarkable range of high rocks 
on the Jersey shore—in sight above from New York—and while an im- 
mense mob besieged the lower dining saloon (in gold and white columns, 
as splendid as that above), the door kept closed by a woolly-headed Janus 
some minutes after the gong had clamoured round. This manceuvre is 
understood to allow the ladies (husbands, brothers, cousins, particular 
friends, or chance acquaintance) to get seated at the best ends; then comes 
the rush of “ outer barbarians,” or bachelors, who have not by hook or 
erook the smallest nodding acquaintance among the fair. 

We all know, however, what a supper crush is of white cravated gen- 
tlemen—very gentle—whether in days of old at Rothschild’s or Lafitte’s, 
Demidoff’s or Borghese’s, or nearer home in our own polite circles, and 
at Guildhall or the Mansion-house. The thing is not new, only here it 
is periodical, and quite in an undress sans cérémonve. 

Night and a dense fog closed round us as we advanced, but the Hudson 
and its fine hills have been often described. In the morning we found 
ourselves at anchor six or seven miles short of Albany ; the river most un- 
usually low (curious rolling waves followed our track in shallow water), 
added to the fog, had compelled our stop ; we had left our opposition 
steamer, the Z'roy, a little once or twice, but she was now fairly along- 
side. Indeed, during the night, I had heard the ringing of ours and her 
bell at intervals. We soon proceeded as the sun rose, but with barely 
water enough to carry us up. The only inconvenience to those going 
further was, that we lost the morning train to the west; and Albany, 
though a good large town, and the seat of government of the state, is a 
stupid, dull place, where one would not willingly throw away an hour ; 
so, having deposited my carpet-bag in State-street at an hotel, 1 crossed the 
river to Green Bush, a straggling village opposite, not much grown of 
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late years, except in its railway station, to Troy. I rambled up the hills 
beyond the last frame-houses to have a good look at Albany, which of 
course has spread over her steep hill considerably, and stretched up the 
river in wharves.and timber-yards in the course of twenty years, but is 
not much altered in its general features. Its trade is chiefly active as an 
entrepdt to the lakes by its canal and rail. Here one sees hundreds of 
eanal-boats in the locks and basins, just down or just starting, having 
been previously towed up in dozens by the tug steamers I have mentioned. 
Several hens and chickens of this kind, carrying goods and emigrants, we 
= coming up. Indeed, this grand river is constantly crowded up as 

igh as Troy for its whole navigable length, 160 miles, with schooners, 
sloops, and steamers of every possible description, and loaded with all 
sorts of possible notions ; the stream of traffic and emigration going on 
from the great depdt (New York) along up Lake Erie, round Michigan, 
to Chicago, on the further side, then splitting off towards the Ohio south, 
or the other great lakes and wilds north. 

While I was dwelling on these stirring facts, and making my way up- 
wards towards a church amidst some latter-day firs, two fierce dogs, not 
caring a pin for my cogitations, or trade either, came after my heels ; two 
dogs are awkward, but the good lady of the frame-house, their mistress, 
left her clothes on the line, and very kindly called them off, for which I felt 
much obliged, and acknowledged it with becoming urbanity. 

I have called Albany stupid and dull—what nonsense; it is all life and 
bustle, in the dry goods and emigrant line. Far as the eye can reach 
upwards one sees crowds of boats, steamers, builders’ and timber-yards, 
manufacturing chimneys—all speaking of great and increasing activity ; 
to say nothing of the vast numbers of large canal-boats, many full of 
emigrants, chiefly Irish and German, all bound in good earnest to the 
west, sifted from.the dregs who stick in New York, or the cities on the 
sea-board. 

Seeing the cars about to start for Troy, I ran down and got in; only 
twelve miles—almost in sight—quite, from the Albany side hills. Arrived 
there, we were trotted along the chief water-side “‘ River-street” by horses, 
as usual, and deposited about the centre of the town, which I was sur- 
prised. to find so large, and with as much stir and trade going on as at 
Albany—at least, in the streets, if not on the river, where, however, a 
good sprinkling of steamers and small craft stay at the wharves below the 
bridge and viaduct (of the rail to Ogdensburg, by Lake Champlain), 
which crosses the stream above the town. The Cohoes Falls is just above; 
hereabouts, too, the Mohawk joins the Hudson. 

Nothing is so dreary as walking about a strange town alone. The day 
was very fine—one of the balmy Indian summer ones. I like hills, and 
made my way up one of the steep streets to the range immediately over 
the place, from whence the view up and down the river is very fine, the 
many-coloured shades of the woods and foliage in all directions, bright 
searlet and yellow, making it very rich. There is something grand in 
the distant blue line in the horizon of virgin forests, which meets the ” 
in most American scenes. Here it stretches along the track of the 
Mohawk, to the westward. 

Having gained the fields clear of lots and sites for rich citizens’ villas 
(some charmingly inviting spots), I sat down under the shade of a 
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friendly tree, when a little fellow came along, “whistling for want of 
thought,” barefooted, with plenty of brogue. It was Patrick O’Gorman, 
himself to the fore, in a transition state, waiting he was for his brother. 
Pat sat down, as I invited him, on the sod beside me, and was quite 
friendly in an instant; showed me his dad’s house just behind us, over 
the next field, a good large frame-house, half sub-let, well to do. Pat 
was eleven years old; “didn’t go to school since last winter; didn’t want 
to much—liked marbles.” Pat's exchequer being low, I made him happy 
with two cents ; but Pat was ‘cute as a ‘possum, and will soon be one of 
the go-ahead citizens, not a doubt of it, and so I bid the little fellow 
kindly a long good-by, in this sunny, work-a-day world. What it is to 
speak to, and to know, and not to speak to, not to know! and so we pass 
through life's pilgrimage. But it was now time to get back to Albany. 


By way of varying my route, I crossed the river in one of the clever. 


horseferry boats, really four-horse power. They work on the disc of the 
great centre cog-wheel, which, turning horizontally under the deck, turns 
the paddles. The contrivance is admirable; at once economical and 
prompt. I crossed in the stage ’bus, which, too, had four horses, not yet 
put down by the railroad. For why? They are at a trifle less fare— 
twelve cents and a half (the rail, I think, eighteen cents), and run into 
the centre of State-street handily, to a certain tavern, but, like our 
*buses, if you don’t get down there they nail you for six cents more for 
a few hundred yards further, to where the steam-boats lie. This proved 
an exceedingly pleasant drive of twelve miles, on an excellent turnpike- 
road ; the only good one I ever saw in the States. 

Albany has been often written about. There are no lions, except the 
“Great Canal,” which comes with its locks and basins to the wharves. I 
once went by it to Lake Erie, 350 or 360 miles, the scenery through 
forests, and beautifully wild and romantic spots, particularly near the 
little falls, or the Mohawk, and at Lockport. It is said that this same 
canal, of which they were so justly proud, broke Governor Clinton’s 
heart—something of the fate of our own Middleton of the New River 
benefit! The gratitude of mankind is proverbial! but patriots fare 
worse in republics, I fear, than in kingdoms. 

Hurrying to the depét, or railway-station, in Maiden-lane, I was 
vexed to find we started so late ; just sunset. While seated in the cars, 
waiting to be off, we all poked our heads out to witness a row, the first 
I have seen any approach to; but the belligerents only struck each other 
with hard words after all, to our great disappointment. 

Flying along in the dark all night, we arrive at Buffalo next day by 
eleven o'clock, passing through, on the way, most of those enormous 
villages so much talked of, as springing up by magic—Senectady, Utica, 
Rome, Syracuse, Salina; but particularly Rochester, on the Genessee 
River, now a large city, where we crossed it, close to the Romantic Falls. 

On this route three or four beautiful small lakes are passed; at 
Geneva, Skeniatiles, Canandaqua; all surrounded by their primitive 
woods or fields, still filled with stumps of trees, as yet unrotted, all 
wild, but all beautiful in their very wildness; nor do I hear that the 
country on this track is unhealthy. Hereabouts is Cooperstown, where 
Cooper, the American novelist, died in his own village, after abusing us 


English all his life, living with us and abroad—he returned home in 
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nw age only to find—all sorts of nuisances and vexations! and so 

At the Buffalo station there was quite an army of omnibuses, carriages, 
and cabs. This “ Depdt” very large and handsome, with the air of an 
immense traffic. A word of American railway travelling: I begin to 
change my mind as to its excellence. Their cars may be more safe in a 
regular smash, but all else is decidedly bad and uncomfortable. I will 
say nothing of the centre-alley abominations, where everybody squirts 
his tobacco juice ; but the seats are uncomfortable, and hardly have room 
for two, in such close propinquity with an utter stranger; the hard 
wooden back of the seat in front of you is close against your knees 
(dangerous in a shock), and those in them throw their arms over, or 
their legs, or their great coats right on you, or depriving you of the 
little room left; your feet have no resting-place, not even a bar, 
as in some, to keep them out of the filth. All this is very annoying 
in a journey of seventeen hours. ‘The conductor never amaedall to 
explain anything, or say a word, except to see or change your ticket ; 
and often one is afraid to stir, as nobody knows whether any stop will 
be long or short; if you are forced to risk it, when you return you find 
your seat taken! you walk on the whole length of the car, perhaps, in vain ; 
and must try the next one before or behind. If you have your carpet- 
bag with you (if very small) you must return for it (hung on a peg 
where you were) and lug it out with you. You may, indeed, see a seat 
or two with only one single lady occupant. In this predicament a 
Quakeress once said to me, ‘* Thee may sit down;” but killing delicacy 
and custom forbids !—it is a ticklish point to put yourself beside the fair; 
it is considered, I believe, a liberty; she may not assent to a distressed 
wanderer !—but I have seen a most ludicrous awkwardness in a pilgarlic 
in search of a seat, like myself, afraid to try it on, and yet forced to ; 
and so edging himself in “ slantingdicular,” with extreme caution, as if 
a rattlesnake had the other half. Now, there is no doubt about the 
right, of course; but Americans have a great awe of a lone lady! 
Whether the women plume themselves on this most inconvenient privi- 
lege, I know not. : is 2 

One more car grievance is the stove in cold weather; you burn near 
it, and you freeze a yard or two off; so altogether, on second thoughts, 
I prefer our own carriages: in comfort, indeed, there is no comparison ; 
but the Americans never care about comfort. At most of the stations 
girls and boys come through all the cars, offering apples and peaches, 
the daily papers and pamphlets, tracts, and small books stuffed with 
wonderful conversions, escapes, or murders. 

The fare to Buffalo, six dollars sixty cents—about twenty-seven shil- 
lings! Our railways might take a lesson of them in moderation, at any 


rate; and there is hardly anywhere a second-class car ; this very mode- 


rate fare makes it unnecessary. I have seen negroes frequently ad- 
mitted; they generally sit together at one end; and this kind of modest 
reserve would be, I dare say, enforced if infringed on: they are always 
deck passengers in the steamers; though most of the cabin servants are 
coloured people. 
Putting myself in one of the dozen omnibuses drawn up at the station, 
I went to the American Hotel, in Main-street, then rambled about the 
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town. The black mud, knee-deep, of twenty years ago, in the streets, is 


now replaced by good pavements, brick at the sides, macadamised, for 
the road. 


What can one say of Buffalo not already said by somebody! It lays 
nearly flat, by the side of this eastern end of the lake, where it narrows 
into a river, and runs (thirty-five miles), plunging over N iagara, on to the 
Ontario. Like all these very new large American towns, its streets are 
wide, regular, in right angles, full of good brick houses, with the extremi- 
ties in board or frame, painted white; churches, shops, changes, hotels, 
private houses, invariably after one plan ; here and there shaded by the 
willows or poplars—for the rage for cutting down the old forest trees has 
left all their cities and towns bare—and those planted are slow of growth, 
or grow poor slender things. In the same way they have left nowhere either 
common, green, park, or garden; nobody wants any walk but the streets, 
no recreation beyond dealing with passing emigrants, and selling dry 
goods! But mark what eager enterprise does—its imports reach twenty- 
three, its exports twenty-eight millions of dollars per annum! This 
arises from its situation as a central point and depdt from New York by 
the canal; which, striking the river three or four miles below the town, 
at the Tonawonda creek, near Black Rock, continues along the river 
shore to the foot of High (Main) street, where it ends in vast basins, and 
the harbour, full of steamers and lake shipping to and from the far west ! 
Thus, aided by the railway for passengers and the finer goods, though 
already herculean, it may be said—and who can doubt it—to be only in 
its infancy. The place is at least three times the size it was twenty 
years ago, and then it was cited as one of the marvels of these woods and 

ilds. 

Buffalo is full of churches, chapels, halls, assembly-rooms, societies, a 
theatre—in short, all things common to large cities; but there is a lake 
and far west coarseness, a certain careless rawness in everything. New 
York is refined compared with this, not because it is so much larger, but 
modes of thought vary at this distance; and we approach the Indian 
wilds !—-once Indian! poor things, they are nowhere now. How much 
of the early contact may be now traced in the race of our cousins ?—a 
good deal ; formal, taciturn, sudden—humour and joviality seldom lights 
up the face in smiles, all is practical utility ; the one great aim and end— 
and were we all poor, felling trees, building houses, and hoeing corn, a 

end and aim—but already it sits behind barrels, cases, cotton, and 
iron, affects finery, has left the fields, and the woods and fields’ sim- 
plicity and truth; the wits are sharpened, and it is now one universal 
struggle in sharpness; the features not a jot relaxed. 

Were I young and had my fortune to seek, with my rifle and axe, 
this is the country; but here there is no luxury in reciprocity of thought 
or feeling; few of the amenities of life, no matter what the riches or 
creature comforts. So, Buffalo, adieu! I would rather live in any little 
poor Scotch or Irish village, or Welsh, or Italian, in the chesnut 
Apennines. I know not what makes me say this, for what do I know of 
Buffalo? Perhaps, that all the lower part of the town near the wharves 
has just been burned down—the bridge over the canal, and a chapel 
near it, said to be not at all accident; and here I saw a savage fight 
among some navvies clearing away the rubbish and ruins, one fellow 
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strack another with a spade when down (alwa and tumble), like 
— "> spad ys rough )s 

I on to the basin of the steamers about to start up the lake; 
one had a band hard at work to entice emigrants to “walk up,” as at our 
fair booths ; while flaming placards held out all siatiodl-aieanieate in 
opposition. It is not uncommon, even now, to see the shore lined by 
emigrants of all countries, Germans particularly, sitting on their bedding 
and boxes (their onl oo ssa the last stage perhaps; up this 
two hundred mile lake, on and on, to St. Clair, and the Huron, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

Chicago has of late years been the land of promise as a thriving 
town; and wonders spoken of Green Bay, on that western side, as the 
most charming spot yet explored, and getting settled. These great 
steamers run up and down the whole chain regularly, heavily loaded with 
Enelead § passengers—not a few Yankees, restless spirits from the New 

States ; they quit their stores and scanty pastures for the fatter 
west, but fever and ague (at least in Michigan) destroys their health, 
making life itself not worth supporting. 

We are all running after some good we never attain, but here no man 
seems to possess anything but as a stepping-stone to something else; no 
one lives or enjoys anything—but they mean to. I speak of the rich 
moving world. 

The weather so far is delightful; a few frosts: have killed the main 
body of the mosquito army, and they barely skirmish with balmy sleep, 
to. which the invite, being generally very good wool mattresses, 
better at all times than feather-beds, at least in warm weather. 

A new railroad has just been finished from New York to Dunkirk, 
near Cleveland, on Lake Erie; it crosses the Hudson lower down, at 
Catskill or Hudson-town, cutting through the state diagonally; it is in 
connexion with other railroads south, through the Ohio State, coming in 
on the river at Cincinnati; to be prolonged through Kentucky and Mis- 
siasipp and to St. Louis through Indiana, on the west side; it has a 
branch to Pittsburg. |Thus, there are now three or four rival routes 
to the lakes—the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri; it already draws 
off some of the passengers and traffic which was before forced through 
Buffalo. It gains the Ohio or Chicago quicker, there being a railroad 
straight across the state of Michigan from Cleveland and Detroit, cutting 
short the long round of the lakes; but these rails are much more ex- 

ive than the steamers and canal, so that poor emigrants never take 
it, time with them being of little moment. 
Two small steamers ply down the Niagara river as far as the rapids. 
I chose the English one. (the Emerald) to Chippawa. A good, bluff, 
John Bull of a captain put me in mind of our own skippers; but, in- 
deed, there is a close likeness in manner of all merchant sea-captains ; 
it comes of the rough-and-ready, the habit of command, the constant 
risks, hardships, and essential activity. The fare to Chippawa was, I 
think, a dollar, the short three horse rail of nine or ten miles beyond 
the Falls to Queenstown included. Passing Grand Island, which the 
Americans take by hocus-pocus, as if more on their side of the river, 
and the famous Navy Island lower down, on their left side, one would 
think it a favourable spot to settle on; but I observed only a log-house, 
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or shanty or two, in the woods near the water, for the woodcutters. Ex- 
cept a cleared patch or two, farming, or anything like a settlement, does 
not seem attempted; indeed, our own Canadian side along this track 
looks equally wild and neglected ; nor is this savage forest scenery 
much dhioed even to the Weland river, where we landed, at a kind of 
tumble-down wooden wharf, where a large party of what I at first took 
to be Indians were huddled together amidst their goods and chattels; 
but they turned out Norwegian emigrants! ‘The women extremely re- 
sembled Indian squaws at a little distance. These good people were 
waiting for a passage further on. I should remark, that from this point 
the river rushes on to the rapids with accelerated force ; indeed, it gra- 
dually increases even from Buffalo; but not so much, I think, as the 
captain said—seven miles an hour, more like three or four. 

Chippawa is a wretched village, with all the marks of idle indifference 
in the board and log-houses, the fences, and the attempts at bits of cab- 
bage and potato gardens. One is, indeed, disagreeably struck by the great 
difference betwen the two sides of the river and lakes—very sadly to our 
disadvantage—and so it continued all the way down the St. Lawrence ; 
not so much in the towns, for ours are the oldest settled and much the 
largest, but in the industry and activity of the people in them. Here 
we at once had a pretty specimen under a shed—the station—where, 
after a long delay, a slouching, ill-dressed clodhopper brought out, and 
put to, his three lean horses, with such wretched harness that, on the 
ears starting, one of his make-shift traces broke before we had got clear 
of the town, and we were fain to wait for sundry patchings and knottings. 
When at last we did proceed, it was at the most sleepy of trots ;—all 
this spoke at once for the fashion of things at Chippawa, and yet our 
people affect very much the American independent manner—even the 
same twang and emphasis—the same quiet indifference, which, too, the 
carry beyond their wiser neighbours in things essential—all is rma 
and slovenly. -Nothing on one’s path seems at all getting on; nothing 
but what our government does; always at a very disproportioned outlay 
for any good afterwards derived from it. The Weland Canal to wit. 
All down the Niagara river it is particularly obtruded on the traveller. 
Handsome large villages keep fast increasing—Manchester, at the Falls, 
Lewistown, Fort Niagara, &c., on the opposite side; while, on ours, 
there is little or. no stir or increase of population in the towns or of farms, 
corresponding to those so near them. ‘Thus our side of the great Falls, 
though they have built a great hotel just below them (the Clifton), is still 
- a mere scattered hamlet ; while the Falls village, on the American side, 
has grown quite a large town. They have affectedly changed its name 
from Manchester, and old Goat Island is now finer Iris Island. What's 
in a name! but no doubt it is to suit the excessive raptures of our Eng- 
lish tourists, who flock here every summer to torture themselves (and 
readers) to find expressions intense enough for their bewildered sensa- 
tions—all about the plunge of this great river! To be sure it is very 
fine, but so is the rapids, before it leaps over. Nobody ever says a 
word of them, or of the whole scene, which, after all, is the reall 
sublime. I strained my eyes as we trotted along to catch the whole 
expanse —the sun and clouds threw flitting shadows at that mo- 
ment, the rushing river, on our side a dark blue, where the whole line 
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marks its plunging descent. The island in its rich autumnal colours, 
and the American half bright in the sun; the fragrant aroma of the 
pines in the balmy air; the rushing rapids from far above ; dancing, 
sparkling, bounding, as if eager to get over; beyond, along the whole 
horizon, one interminable forest, shaded in various hues, till lost in 
deepening blue tints along the edges of Ontario, or the Genessee, about 
Rochester. (This rocky ridge of the Falls extending in that direction, 
giving a slight elevation, through which the Great Canal is cut at Lock- 
port; where, by the way, a succession of stupendous rocks mark the mag- 
nificence of the enterprise. ) 

Near the Falls we came to the old Ferry-house Hotel (eclipsed by the 
new grand one below), now empty and going to ruin, its windows 
broken, its small garden all weeds. 

It stands in a commanding situation above, from whence the view 
must be superb. I observed an artist on the green bank below us had 
set up his easel in form, and was painting away. I, too, took a sketch 
in my mind’s eye, and a scratch or two in my pocket-book ; but Niagara 
has been done ad nauseam from below; ’tis time to give some faint idea 
of the rapids, not that I could do it; but I did regret more and more 
afterwards, when too late, that I did not get down and join Jenny Lind, 
and the busy convivial inmates of the great Clifton Hotel, which stands 
near the old Museum and steep ladder-steps, which leads to the close 
drenching view of this mighty cataract. A small steamer now runs 
backwards and forwards as a ferry among the splashing foam and whirl- 
pools close below it, so that parties cross and recross, in the course of any 
day, to and from the American side ; indeed the greater number of sight- 
seers stay at the American hotels, at the Falls village, where they 
cross over the frail bridges, from rock to rock, to Iris Island, in the 
centre of the rapids, saunter about in its cool shades, and take mint 
juleps, sherry coblers, and buy moccasins at the sort of shop there. But 
of late years the Americans, ever daring in their wooden contrivances, 
have run this sort of scantling bridge, perched on the rocks (not quite 
submerged in the foam of the rapids), on to the verge of the Fall itself, 
so that amateurs may look over and watch these millions of tons a minute 
of water following the laws of gravity. Is it not Sir Charles Lyall who 
says these same Falls have been travelling back from Lewistown (seven 
miles below) for these last thirty-seven thousand years? but they started 
from still lower levels—Inshallah, Allah Ackbar, who knows? who can 
tell? IfI got into a brown study on this bewildering point, I was re- 
called to smaller matters at the cross roads, to the lower falls ferry, near 
a secluded tavern, the Pavilion ; here, by the railway side, was an im- 
mense pile of luggage in charge of a gentleman’s groom, unmistakable 
cockade and all, the first 1 have seen in all America. 

This additional load was piled on, and we were, besides, joined by two 
well-dressed ladies’ maids. They were, indeed, ladies themselves here, 
only they all belonged, it turned out, to the Governor-General of all the 
Canadas, who, with his lady and+ two children and aide-de-camp, were 
returning to Toronto, and were themselves somewhere near us on the 
road in his lordship’s phaeton and on horseback ; and a very delightful 
ride they must have enjoyed, as the day was charming—one of those 
few and far between, not too hot nor too cold—the horses not tormented 
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by the voracious wood-flies, first cousins of the mosquitoes—all nature 
dressed most attractively in a thousand sunny bright colours ; and, as to 
art, one is glad to get rid of it, beyond the saddle and the wheels ; nor 
was I sorry for once at the pleasant slowness of our queer set out in the 
ears, which brought us, I thought, all too soon to the terminus on the 
hill side, at Queenstown, near the Brock monument, and recent grand 
suspension-bridge over the Niagara. 

I think they say the span is the greatest in the world; shouldn’t 
wonder. But I had no chance of going to it, or stopping at all, for the 
steamer, lying on the opposite side of the river, at the Lewistown Wharf, 
was expected across to pick us up, so that as soon as we halted under 
the railway sheds we were hurried off down the hill to embark. 

Like all the other places, Queenstown disappointed me. It seems to 
have grown very little these last twenty years; it is still a mere village, 
while Lewistown, opposite, has increased tenfold, and is now a large 
town. It lays comparatively low, while the bank on our side is higher, 
the American side sloping away more to the river from the rocks above 
the town, perhaps a mile, where the bridge is thrown so boldly across. 
Both towns have but scanty clearings, or farms behind them, but are 
framed in by the unbroken forest, the river rushing down between high 
abrupt banks. The idle apathy of Canada I do not hear accounted for. 
They have few or no taxes—the land, and wood, and water, as good— 
with every chance in life equal to the Americans. Why are they so far 
behind? I had a great mind to have asked the governor, who is said to 
be clever; speaks well, ’tis certain, and seems to have no sort of non- 
sense about him. But we shift them too often; and at home we are sad 
ignoramuses. Commend me to our colonics in Downing-street—there 
lies the root of such evils, however they may be denied by party writers. 

As I could see the steamer over the way had not started, I was in no 
hurry to descend the ladders to the wharf below, so rested under the trees 
of one of the villas on the green bank, and presently Lady Elgin, and 
her little boy and girl—both fine children—drove up, to wait under the 
shade, not far from me. Lord Elgin, Lord Mare Kerr, his aide-de-camp, 
and little Lady Bruce on horseback (his daughter rode a pretty 
pony); now, without parade, in all the States one would look in vain for 
anything so stylish, or so comfortable, or so complete, as this whole group. 
How sorry I was I could not approach them, or say a word; and so, I 
doubt not, missed much pleasant chat they bestowed on some Canada 
clergymen on board. But I observed his lordship, like a man of the 
world, went about the deck of the steamer and spoke to many people, 
some perhaps as much a stranger as myself. 

Together with the horses and carriage, there was some cargo taken on 
the deck—mostly flour in barrels I think; but already all the bustle of 
trade and enterprise in bales and boxes has comparatively ceased. The 
steamer was smaller, less complete, less ornamented, less commodious, 
less comfortable—a paucity of everything comparatively—and they were 
immensely tedious getting the things on board; at last we were off, but 
very late in the day, and the captain fearing a fog at night. These fogs 





are rather prevalent on the lakes and river. The distance is forty miles . 


across to Toronto. The fare six shillings or seven shillings currency of 
Canada. What confusion of currencies here and ‘through the States! 
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One word on this nuisance. The best way, perhaps, is to load your- 
self with sovereigns, for which they give you, by Act of Congress, four 
dollars eighty-four cents, that is sixteen cents, or eig ce short of 
five dollars. It is worth more, for the dollar should only be four shillings 
and threehalfpence ; but there is no silver in the States, never any change ; 
and, besides, you are everywhere puzzled and cheated by a parcel of dirty 
bank-notes, from one dollar upwards, and from a thousand banks—some, 
far off, may be already broke; some breaking, some at a heavy discount ; 
indeed, the whole of ¢he best notes are at a discount out of their own 
State—often, if beyond the town or county! The consequence is, that 
these dirty notes (“shin plaisters”) are constantly refused—often in 
ticklish moments when you are in a great hurry—or you are told (having 
had it in your pocket a day or two) that it ain’t worth a cent—bank 
smashed! This thimble-rig has created another ; in all the cities’ ex- 
change offices, where everybody is shaved ; that is, they take your notes 
at a discount, giving you better ones ; ergo, of the place; or gold, which 
you must pay extra for; or silver, which you must pay still more for! 

Gold is very plentiful since California has opened its shop; but silver 
is still more precious ; people cannot by any means get or keep small 
change; one sees the most ludicrous distress very often—delays, and 
trottings in search of a quarter-dollar (a shilling)—while gold eagles, half- 
eagles, and quarters abound, at a premium! In this the Americans are 
sadly too ’cute; why is there not a United States’ Bank, guaranteed by 
the whole Union, such as our Bank of England? Perhaps the whole 
army of shavers prevent it, now their trade is so thriving. 

Their precious ragged notes and the confusion of their value cross the 
frontier, and help the needless confusion of our own Canada currency ; 
so that what with dollars, pounds sterling, and pounds and shillings 
currency, one is never sure of what is to pay, or how to pay it; it is 
always “ about so and so.”’ I always insisted on gold, or silver for gold 
when it was possible, and never took a shin plaister or applied it, without 
trembling. ‘The sovereign in Canada is twenty-five shillings (with abso- 
lutely the same coin as at home!). 3 

While in the bows of the boat looking at Lord Elgin’s handsome 
horses among the crowd of deck passengers who generally collect beneath 
the wheel-house, a quarrel arose between two gamblers ; one, an Irishman, 
threatened the other, an American, with his knife—on which the Ame- 
rican, who had been much the most silent and cool, suddenly drew out a 
knife too, and rushed at his antagonist ; for an instant they stood face to 
face; I thought bloodshed inevitable ; but the first, finding how resolute 
a fellow he had to deal with, lowered his tone, and so it ended. 

As we proceeded we had a good deal of fog, but luckily it cleared 
away, and we ran into the wharf, where we found other steamers and 
lake coasters ; about four hours crossing. 

Toronto is a larger town than I expected to find it; some good streets 
(Youge, York, and King streets the best), with many really fine brick 
houses. The shops are but so-so, and the suburbs in frame, the foot- 
paths everywhere of planks—making the walking very pleasant—the 
streets better macadamised than in the smaller American towns. 

The houses much on the United States plan; verandahs and green 
open blinds to the windows. I went to a quiet small hotel on the 
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English plan (a treat) at Ellahs, where I found every thing comfortable. 
I think it is the Army House; at any rate, Lord Mare Kerr breakfasted 
there next morning. I found him very pleasant and sociable. This was 
my first comfortable breakfast since I left Southampton. I had leisure 
not to choke myself, look at the paper, and lounge pleasantly. I see the 
same miserable cabals going on about the ims and outs here as at home; 
~ here we are in small. And the honourable Mr. This and That has 

his day ; and now, shuffle the cards. But, my dear fellow-country- 
men in the woods, suppose you were all to get up a little earlier ! 

What a morning sloth I find here, compared with the American wide- 
awake stir! There is nobody awake here till eight or nine o'clock. In 
short, they ignore old Franklin and poor Richard ; thence the out of 
tidy repair things appear in; and yet the thrifty Scotch are the first 
people here ; but we fail to lure our surplus population this way for want 
of wiser heads, as usual, in Downing-street, or indeed any heads at all, 
or any common-sense direction. 

“What is it to me?” as the breaksman said; “ let it go on till July or 
eternity, all one a hundred years hence.” 

I just looked in, kindly permitted, at the Officers’ Club, where all was 
quiet and gentlemanly ; but your gentlemanly quiet (before or after 
breakfast) it is that kills here in the woods. 

I set off by the Highlander (she starts from Hamilton and calls here) 
for Montreal—fare (I like to mention exact sums) 32s. sterling. The 
fellow diddled me at the office on the wharf I am sure; for out of two 
sovereigns I only got 7s. ld. The clerk muttered something about 
7s. 9d.; but if two sovereigns is 50s. currency, whence this unaccount- 
able change ? It was all right, perforce; I repeated a Turkish “ Who 
knows, Inshallah!” and got on board. 

We skirt the Canada shore, calling at many towns—Port Hope, 
Prescot, and other villages I forget; the next morning we got to Kings- 
ton, the largest town after Toronto. This was our great naval place ; 
still there is a dockyard and fort, and many steamers are seen in the 
harbour, which takes a deep sweep here into the country at the mouth 
of the canal. Here the great Ottawa Canal begins, and the St. Law- 
rence, leaving the lake, speeds on. By sunrise we were threading the 
exquisitely beautiful thousand isles, sparkling in their pellucid waters 
like gems; what would we give for a few of these sweet miniature 
islands and their rocks at home! How the crystal stream reflects them 
as vividly as the very upper substance, all smooth as a mirror, the waves 
following our paddles, and sending streaked flashes through their firs 
and pine-trees and bright foliage, now clothed in countless hues of crim- 
son and gold. The effect altogether was delightful ; one longed to linger 
in this watery arcadia. 

Who has ever counted these countless islands? no matter if there are 
not five hundred, or not a dozen—it is still the same thing to our very 
finite purposes or feelings. Nothing in all the way down at all equals 
this part of the St. Lawrence for its startling novelty, though its beauties 
are infinitely varied. 

Taking a range of the whole country hereabouts, and for hundreds of 
miles before and behind, it is one great forest flat, with the banks more 
or less elevated above the lakes and rivers. Hills begin as we approach 
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Montreal, in the distance, and swell to mountains as we approach Quebec, 
growing more lofty beyond it—more grand and picturesque. 

As we passed these enchanting islands, and along the various rapids of 
this river, I thought of Moore’s Canadian boat song, and fain would hide 
the sad reality of the man who charmed so many, sunk in the decrepitude 
of age—dying, or dead, in his little cottage at Devizes. And so ends the 
poetry and prose of life! but as yesterday he was the flushed gay young 
fellow “in life’s young dream,” dancing down these very waters—O 
quam cito transit—on the American side we called at Ogdensburg, a 

wing town, near the dividing line; one of the new rail entrepdts. 

These boats are very well managed, the meals tolerable, and included 
in the fare. The next feature which roused us, after a day and night’s 
monotonous steaming, was the first rapid of moment—the “ Longue 
Sault.” The rush down, and the tumultuous waves gave us a taste of 
what the early boatmen on the St. Lawrence had to dread. 

The steering in these reaches was ticklish; our boat reeled again, 
lashed on all sides—the steam taken off to ease her down, only just keep- 
ing way enough to steer by. Our boat drew seven and a half feet, 
but we had only one shock of grounding on the fiercest of these rapids 
(the Cedars); instantly, however, dashed off by the following waves. 
Nobody cared about it except the captain, who, I dare say, was anxious ; 
for even a detention is to them a serious matter. At this spot are 
several islands. 

On our side opposite the rapids, canals (the Ottawa, St. Lawrence, 
Beauharnois) A locks have been constructed to pass them, for the up- 
ward voyage. 

It appears we were afraid of the last great rapid of “ Lachine,” 


within nine miles of Montreal. The water being too low—and besides it . 


was night—so we were landed at the railway station at Lachine, and got 
into the carriages; but it was already dark, so that I saw nothing of this 
approach to the city. 

ong and even good descriptions of towns and countries is quite in 
vain to give one any idea of them. I find Montreal a totally different 
town from what I imagined, by the help of fifty descriptions. 

It lies on the left flat bank of the river, and seems to have nothing 
French about it! It may be really on an island in fact, but of this, 
like New York and other river and creek formed islands, nothing appears. 
A-ridge of hills runs at the back of the town a mile off, “ Mont Royal,” 
covered by woods; up which I scrambled (taking the bull by the horns) 
just where one M‘Tavish has his curious tomb, or mausoleum, on the 
ascent, buried doubly, in the woods a field beyond the ‘Gill College, 
where M‘Tavish’s large (haunted) house stands, shut up and going to 
ruin, near the college. From this mount the view over the town, across 
the river, to the distant mountain on the American frontier is magni- 
ficent. The town itself is full of good houses, the cathedral, large 
churches, and hotels; but not one good street; the shops, too, very in- 
ferior to what one might expect. 

Neither the French brilliance, thrift, and industry, nor the Ameri- 
can go-ahead breadth and bustle, but quite as much careless slovenliness; 
except at the water-side, all seems sleepy indolence, want of spirit, care, 
and enterprise in everything which meets the eye! The hotels, however, 
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are quite American. I went to the Ottawa. The footways in some of 
lh streets and all the suburbs are of plank, and encourage walking 
t. 

Like all Canadian cities, Montreal has immense capabilities for spread- 
ing, for improving. I cannot judge of what they have been about these 
last twenty or thirty years—doubtless ay Ftp but all this is a 
matter of comparison, and I must suppose things very poor and very in- 
different then. = m9 | 

Without troubling one’s head about statistics or reports, to judge of 
any town or city, as to its wealth and prosperity, its present go-ahead 
enterprise, one has but to walk about the streets and wharves, look at 
the shops and advertisements, study the theatres, concert-rooms, ggcieties, 
meetings, lectures, &c. Things which lie on the very surface. All this 
here and everywhere in Canada, I am sorry to say, shows very little signs 
of that vigorous life’one sees in the United States. 

The Miss Herrons and a Sir William Don are playing at the small 
theatre to thin houses, and some Nigger warblers scrape a scanty re- 
turn. The shops are very inferior, and are evidently doing very little 
business. There is—there must be some trade at the river-side, if only in 
upward emigrants, and stores for the settled and settling country west ; 
but neither the steamers nor the river craft show the build, the size, nor 
the activity one could wish. The wharves are good, however, and there 
is a fair a along the river face of some trade; but, as I say, these 
things are matter of comparison, and in all America they are ever against 
us ; in vigour, activity, and that broad careless plenty ; which covers, it 
may be, a thousand faults of mind, manner, and taste, in the States. 

They are building a row of large houses on the site of the Senate- 
house, burned in the last rising against government; and they must for 
their pains do without its patronage, as its seat is now shifted back to 
Quebec ; where I must betake myself per steamer, ignorant of a thousand 
interesting things here and about this fine country ; but the weather 
threatens, rain sets in, doubtful, from the sharpness of the air, whether 
it won't turn to snow. I go on board the Crescent in the evening, an- 
other (the mail steamer) starting at the same time for Quebec, fare 
7s. 6d. 

It had rained all day, but now the dense clouds rose in golden-fringed 
curtains, cheering us by a most glorious sunset, just as we cleared the 
pretty island which lies opposite the city. 

How exquisitely grand are these arched liftings of the clouds, showing 
the azure heavens beneath their own golden, crimson, purple folds!—a 
brisk breeze from the west helped us along bravely. 

The river opposite the city is very broad, has sand-banks and rapids ; 
but with depth enough for the boats at the quays all along its face, even 
when the river is rather low, as it is this autumn. 

A dark night shut out both banks. We called at Sorel, at the mouth 
of the Richelieu, St. Anne’s, St. Croix, and the Three Rivers, where we 
meet the flood tide; but the stream is no longer so swift after leaving 
Montreal, and of course no more rapids. 

In the morning we saw something of the- increasing boldness and 
beauty of the landscape on both sides of the river as we approached 
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Quebec—its shipping, timber-rafts, and timber-yards. We were at the 
very dirty, muddy wharves beside the lower town by breakfast time. The 
mail boat got in a little before us—but why do these boats persist in 
only running at night! With the citadel towering above us on the end 
of the heights, where they descend to the mouth of the St. Charles river ; 
but I must not, cannot describe, it has been done too often, and conveys 
nothing. I packed myself in one of those truly French caléches, a sort of 
cab (like our own original ones), and we scrambled up the steep streets 
to the Swords Hotel—on the American plan. 

They were excavating the rock beside them, and building a wing 
which 1s to swallow up the original house. 

At Quebec one thinks of nothing but Wolfe, Montcalm, and the plains 
of Abraham—heroes and events out of sight, and almost out of mind 
now-a-days. I saw nothing but a most egregiously dirty, crooked, up- 
and-down hill, muddy, half-wood, paved town. I heard French spoken 
indeed, but nothing was French, except, methinks, the cabs and drivers. 
The weather, which helps or spoils all, had grown terrific, now and then 
an hour’s sunshine, and then I ran down to the platform—a boarded 


space on the site of the old chateau—which is the parade of the gentry, 
overlooking the lower part of the town. 

Among the half dozen there I saw Colonel Bruce and his lady. They 
had just come and awaited the arrival of his brother. The rival hotel to 
the Swords, Russell’s, was engaged for him ; for I believe there is no 
government-house that will do now. 

They were hard at work at a new Senate-house, which already shone 
brightly with its tin roof. This is a town of tin roofs—there is a good 
deal of this shining too at Montreal: how beautifully bright it keeps! 

I shall ask no questions, There is no theatre open, no concert, no any- 
thing in the amusing way, and only two so-so hotels—the one empty. 
The shops very so-so; the streets ditto, even the best. In the working 
world all seems Irish, with a French cross. . There is some stir in the St. 
Roche suburb on the St. Charles’s side, and generally all round by the 
water-side, and for a mile up the river among the timber-yards, but it is 
of the salt cod and bacon sort ; and in- grog shops and low taverns, 
which, indeed, have far too much activity. The whole town is full of 
these taverns, but only one hotel and a half—for the owner of the one 
let to his lordship, I hear, intends to set up another to accommodate his 
customers. 

I one day walked out to the plains of Abraham, on the road through 
the fortifications at the St. Louis gate; they are about a mile beyond the 
citadel, on the banks of the river. Villas and small houses here and there, 
and inclosures, now occupy these plains. To the left of the road near the 
turnpike-gate stands the small column erected on the spot where Wolfe 
fell; a poor affair, unworthy of the man and the occasion. Even this 
neglected, the railing rusted and broken, and all its whereabout made 
vulgar by the wayside taverns and slovenly board-houses and fences. The 
romance and glory of the spot effectually spoiled. A little beyond it, in 
the only open space, is the race-course. 

Walking about the town I find the streets full of holes, the wharves out 
of repair in the same way, all dirt and neglect ; some coal unloading, 
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some timber loading, a sprinkling of ships at anchor, or at the timber- 
yards ; but the general impression given is far from activity or enterprise, 
care or economy of any sort. The very shops are rough, mean, and 
slovenly, and yet here the leading people are Scotch—but grumbling at 
free-trade !. A few starved, eclishghel green arches were put up to 
honour the entry of the governor-general. The streets are full of those 
one-horse caléches driving about empty, as iffor amusement. I got into 
one to snatch a look at the falls of Montmorency (for nothing save the 
mountains, the water, and the woods is worth looking at). We drove 
through the mud of St. Roche over a rickety wooden bridge across the St. 
Charles, where we paid 6d. to cross! then for eight miles along a kind of 
continued rows of small houses, by the banks of the St. Lawrence to where 
the Orleans Island divides the river. Here the Montmorency joins it, 
rushing over its rocky, romantic bed, falling nearly 300 feet. Leaving 
the cab, I got down the bank among the firs, and down a ladder to where 
the timbers of a mill-race help one to get fairly down to this grand rushing 
of the waters. The basin and glen below is, indeed, sublime. Heavy rains 
had made the river yellowish, but it added force to the fall. 

I next day crossed the river in one of the steam-ferry boats to Point 
Levée, a straggling sort of village, with some few wharves, where ships are 


loaded occasionally. But here, too, all was idle neglect, few or no signs 
of anything doing, the road in mud-holes, and not even a foot pavement 
attempted; but I turned my eyes to the city, the citadel, the river, and the 
distant mountains, the picture thus is superb ; indeed, this is, of the St. 
Lawrence, altogether the most beautiful spot; the greater tameness of the 
country upwards is here amply made up for. Time presses, and if not, 
space does. I must cut all this short, and retrace my steps in one of the 
passage steamers, the Jenny Lind, a compact, neat boat. They all carry 
deck loads. Coming down we had cattle, tobacco, and other bales 
and barrels; but I cannot reconcile myself to this constant steaming at 
night ! 

We started at sunset, and with the rival mail boat, the Quebec, which 
headed us very little before it grew dark, we went to tea, and all interest 
in the river and country was shut out. The fare up and down from 
Montreal is from two to three dollars, including tea, distance 170 miles, 
Arrived next morning at Montreal, I went on board a temporary boat to 
La Prairie village, the Prince Albert, regular boat, having struck and 
sunk on one of the sand-banks in sight. _ By this line the fare through to 
Boston is eight dollars. We ran alongside the wrecked boat, and helped 
them a little in trying to raise her—doubtful—and so left them. 

At La Prairie, some miles up the river, we were transferred to the rail- 
way to Rouse’s Point at the head of Lake Champlain, to the frontier 
custom-house ; where, undisturbed by officials, we went straight on board 
a fine steamer, the Whitehall, which plies on the lake to Burlington, in 
Vermont; where we arrived about midnight. The country is flat to the 
head of the lake and its shores half its length, but mountains are seen in 
the horizon, and the green mountain range in the east (Vermont side) 
already capped by snow; indeed, we had a sharp frost in the night (late 
in October). Here, too, I had occasion to observe how much better our 
fare was on board the boat where we dined, than at the hotel; one of many 
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large ones, in this go-ahead thriving town, where the railroad has two 
branches; to Boston by Bellows Falls, where the Connecticut river is 
crossed, and to the east, to the White mountains, near the diggings of our 
Wenham Lake ice. 

What a charm there is in the bright morning sun—I walked about 
the town speculating on its lots and endless capabilities—its cuttings, 
its buildings going on with activity, while the milkmen, in their light 
one-horse waggons were ringing their bells and serving their customers. 
This will be a large rich city before long ; its site, too, on the lake is very 
happily chosen. Our boat having landed us, went on down the lake to 
Ww itehall, from whence other railways run to Suratuga and New York, 
and places in New England, forming links to all the larger towns on to 
Newhaven. | 

We start again through a pretty hilly romantic grazing country. The 
New England farms are generally worn out, but the meadows and streams 
in the small valleys have a pleasing look. We pass many factories near the 
towns. Oxen, I see, are much used ; all bears the stamp of a closer thrift 
and economy (as with ourselves) than in the south-west of the Union. 

At every station lots of well-dressed young men and women got into 
the cars, all talking very loud, for everybody’s benefit, of their small do- 
mestic affairsand arrangements. One bevy of these smart rustic damsels 
at Middleburg jumped in, sat themselves down in the chaig$, and held flir- 
tations at the windows with their beaux, who handed: them in love and 
lollypops, which they sucked with great gusto ; but this pleasing intimacy 
was not to be encroached on by strangers nohow, I guess not. One un- 
happy wight was repulsed who addressed one of them in the car thus : 

nt.— Well, how do you do, miss ? 

Miss.—Oh, my ! how do you do. Well, but you ain't Mr. ——. 

Gent.—I guess I know you; you mind I put you down—at—you are 
Miss—Mrs. Smith, do tell? | 

Miss.—Nohow ; now I see, I don’t know you; no, no, sir—I don’t 
think I know you ; no, sir, I don’t nohow—no, sir. (She looks at her 
young friends, and ail burst out ina general laugh.) 

Gent (not much put out).—Well, miss, excuse me. 

Miss.—No, sir; you may go. I don’t know you now. (Another 
general titter.) 

Cut short by the whistle to start, when most of these young giddy things 
jumped up and left the car, only come in to keep their friends company. 

Bellows Falls is a pretty spot, where we dined. At Fitchburg, a large 
town approaching Boston, the conductors tried on a little knavery I 
think. One sets out only with a strip of paper in divisions, bits of which 
are plucked off as one advances, and lately exchanged for small cards. 
My last was taken, marked Boston, and a wrong one given me; I couldn’t 
at all judge right or wrong ; a new conductor now insisted on another, 
the Boston one, and tried hard to make me pay extra, but as I knew I 
had paid on to Boston, I was equally obstinate ; a reference to the office 
and my word of honour settled it, but such mistakes might end very un- 


pleasantly. 


END OF VOL. XCVII. 
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